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From a sheaf of rambling notes and a stack of personal memoirs 
emerged Kentucky Tobacco Patch. But it couldn’t have been a 
reality had it not been that I was afforded the farms on which to- 
bacco could be raised, plus the help of other tobaccomen—growers, 
county agents, warehousemen, officials of organizations within the 
industry, and specialists who have given suggestions and encour- 
agement. To these persons I wish to extend my most sincere ap- 
preciation. 

I am deeply grateful to my friends who are not tobacco experts— 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Jervis and Miss Minnie Kallam, of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, Miss Alice Eloise Stockell of Nashville, 
Tennessee, and Mr. Maxwell Aley of New York City, who gave 
me counsel and advice. 

But with all this, whatever success may come from my humble 
efforts to present a true picture of tobacco-growing Kentucky, I 
alone cannot take full credit. Without Miss Rebecca Edwards and 
Miss Vie Cramer Crutcher of Lexington, who checked and re- 
searched, deleted and inserted, advised and discussed, my inten- 
tion might never have come to fruition. 

Excepting Elizabeth, Jim and Virgil, who are themselves, the 
characters mentioned possess the qualities of many individuals and 
any similarity to persons living or dead is purely unintentional. 
Through these characters, and by incorporating my own experi- 
ences with those of other growers, I have told a story of White 
Burley tobacco from the tiny seed to the auctioned basket on the 
warehouse floor. 

VirGIL S. STEED 


December 2, 1946 
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KENTUCKY FOBACCO PATCH 


CHAPTER 4! ANU ARY 


Rainfall, 3.06; humidity, 83; mean tempera- 
ture, 27.9; cloudiness, 7.4; snow, 5.6 


THE BIG, RED truck chugged down the avenue at Brookland Farm 
this morning, January 17, hauling the last load of tobacco to the 
loose-leaf auction sales at Lexington. The hired men and I stood 
outside the barn door in the damp, penetrating air and watched the 
truck turn onto the highway. ““Well, we've raised another crop,” 
Mr. Carter, my overseer, said quietly. “It seems a long time since 
we split wood to burn tobacco beds.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “and we'll begin all over again just as soon 
as we kill hogs and round off the chores.”’ 

Old Mr. Murphy chimed in, “When I was raisin’ on shares, I 
often had my wood cut before the weather was right to finish 
strippin’. My ax is ready whenever you say.” 

I smiled. ‘‘Not today, Mr. Murphy! We all need to catch our 
breath, don’t you think? Besides, I'd like for you to clear the barn 
for the sheep. Clem is going to Leestown for them after the truck 
is unloaded at the warehouse.’’ 

13 
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In the Bluegrass Region of Kentucky, tobacco, often mispro- 
nounced “‘terbakker,” or “ ’bacca,”’ is the crop around which agri- 
culture revolves. Tobacco. Tobacco. Tobacco. It is our living and 
our curse. It impoverishes the soil, necessitates backbreaking labor 
unrelieved by modern machinery, and yet the unceasing demand 
for cigarettes and more cigarettes makes White Burley tobacco a 
market crop of present value and future promise. 

I am a tobacco farmer. y 

As a dirt farmer, I must consider tobacco first of all. Second to 
tobacco is my livestock farming, an integral part of the entire 
scheme because it revitalizes and refurbishes the soil that tobacco 
has depleted. Weeds may fairly choke the front lawn, giavel may 
wash from the roadbeds, but I have tobacco, representing aa invest- 
ment of thousands of dollars, to transplant or hoe or house or 
strip, and four hundred head of stock to tend before any atter:tion 
can be paid to relatively minor items. In this twelve-month farm- 
ing program, one project follows hard on the heels of another, and 
always during the early days of January we must finish with tobacco 
and turn to sheep. I look forward to the lambing season with en- 
thusiasm, seeing the first lamb as a symbol. New life in a New 
Year. The word tobacco fades momentarily from my thoughts as 
I begin another phase of endeavor. 

We're going to bring the sheep from the Leestown Pike farm to 
Brookland and take the cattle from Brookland to Leestown because 
Mr. Guyn, resident tenant, is still stripping tobacco and doesn’t 
have time to care for the ewes, though only one lamb has arrived. 
At Pinckard, Mr. Montague hasn’t finished stripping either, so 
I've been driving down twice a day to be with the ewes that are 
lambing in a section of the tobacco barn which has been fenced off 
from the bulks. Already three sets of twins and five singles have 
come. Mr. Murphy offered to go to Pinckard the next few nights, 
but he really isn’t a shepherd. For the present, Mr. Montague is 
relying on our observation that if a ewe hasn’t lambed by ten o’clock 
at night, she won't until two o'clock in the morning, and if she 
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hasn't lambed by then, she will go until six o’clock. When a shep- 
herd is available, however, we keep watch day and night during 
lambing season. 

In this section of Kentucky, tobacco barns are generally used 
for lambing quarters, but this isn’t ideal because they are extremely 
drafty and chilling and colds often result. Also, the pregnant ewes 
are kept out in the cold rains of December and early January be- 
cause tobacco is still in the barns. In severe weather newborn lambs 
should be wrapped, and the heap of swaddling material kept near 
by includes old feed sacks, discarded flannel pajamas, knit under- 
wear and worn-out bedclothes. Then when the lambs get on their 
feet, have taken the dam’s milk and are wagging their tails, they’re 
on their own. In the case of multiple births, Mr. Carter and I are 
especially busy massaging the weaklings; for lambs too frail to 
suckle, we put a medicine dropper full of whisky (I usually keep 
some around the barn just in case) in a few tablespoonfuls of 
warm milk and feed them. Mr. Montague has an interesting twist 
on this. He says, “Keep whisky on hand, drink it yourself, and 
rub the lamb with the bottle.” 

Four years ago when I hired Mr. Carter, he came with the repu- 
tation of being a good man with sheep, and he has been invaluable 
for his skill, patience and understanding. Problem cases are his 
meat. The way he juggles orphan lambs and foster mothers makes 
me wonder if any lamb knows its own mother. When a ewe won't 
let her lamb suckle, butts it away and acts like any disagreeable 
female, she is just asking for trouble. Mr. Carter, the ewe and the 
lamb retire to a four-foot lambing pen, where the ewe is tied to one 
side and forced to let the lamb nurse. Neither the ewe nor the 
lamb is turned out with the flock until the peacemaker is convinced 
that they are thoroughly accustomed to each other. When Mr. Car- 
ter is sure that a dam is unable to produce milk and no foster 
mother is available, he gets a long-necked bottle and a lamb nipple 
and heads for the dairy barn. My twin sons, Virgil and Jim, 
often try to bribe him into letting them have a pet lamb, but he dis- 
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courages them by saying, ““You’ll cry your eyes out when it’s sold.” 
This is a blow to their manly vanity. 

When a ewe lambs in a flock, none of which has young, she’s 
likely not to claim her offspring; especially is this true at her first 
lambing experience. Should the dam suffer greatly during parturi- 
tion she may not be overly fond of the little one. As a rule, how- 
ever, a ewe shows remarkable consideration for her progeny. (I 
wish my sows would do the same.) Before lambing she tends to 
disregard the youngsters, though afterward she seems to respect 
all lambs and is constantly on the lookout for her own. 

Sheep thrive on plenty of green grazing, exercise, salt and fresh 
water and, like other animals, prefer water which isn’t too cold. 
Bluegrass and the cover crops of wheat, rye and barley provide 
green grazing. However, if ewes are permitted to go through the 
fall on a diet of nothing but dried-up bluegrass, they're very sus- 
ceptible to pregnancy disease. Because of poorly balanced feeding 
I have lost ewes and I’ve sold dead wool several years. To keep the 
flocks in condition, the ewes are started on a light feed of whole 
barley in November; a small ration of alfalfa hay is added in De- 
cember; in January molasses water is mixed with the barley to keep 
the bowels open. Sheep are choosy animals and are apportioned the 
best alfalfa hay, usually from the second and third cuttings. They’re 
bedded in barley straw raised on the farm, or rye straw if I have to 
buy it. 

Now we have, we hope, well-fed, bred ewes. Alas, they may 
take matters into their own hands and jump a ditch, crawl under 
a fence, or get down on their backs and become so twisted within 
that the lamb has to be taken. Once when Mr. Carter and I had a 
lamb half born, the ewe escaped, bleating for all she was worth. 
We finally caught her and finished delivering a nearly dead lamb. 
I dried it off, removed the mucus, flexed the limbs and straightened 
its distorted body, felt for the heartbeat and blew. down its throat. 
In half an hour it had nibbled my finger and was awarded a little 
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whisky. By the next morning it had become a full-fledged member 
of the flock, though to me, somehow, it was a lamb apart. 

When Elizabeth and I were first married, she helped with lamb- 
ing, and no winter night was too cold for her to stay out at the 
barn with me if any lambs were expected before morning. We still 
joke about the dance we missed at the Country Club. For weeks 
we'd been making plans. She shopped in Lexington, Cincinnati 
and Louisville for just the right dress. Mindful of the many dis- 
astrous things that can happen during a lambing season, I gave im- 
plicit directions to the hired men. The long-awaited evening came. 
After supper I went to the barn for a while, because we were con- 
cerned about a ewe. Like most beginners, I was unduly apprehen- 
sive when she was restless—I just knew the lamb would be here 
any moment. To this day I don’t know how much time passed 
before Elizabeth called and the barn door slammed. I glanced up, 
but my attention was immediately diverted when the hired man 
exclaimed, “Here it comes!’’ How right he was. Not only one, 
but two more! Elizabeth often reminds me that we spent our first 
dance in a lambing barn and that she was probably the most fancy- 
dressed midwife on record. 

All that poetic literature about lambs gamboling on the green is 
true—damnably so. I’m in a hurry to put up lambs before a snow- 
storm and are they playful! I find myself calling, “Come on, 
lambie, lambie, lambie.” I’m ridiculous to myself, and the lambs 
seem to mock me as they perform a Suzy Q. Still, I get much 
pleasure from observing their exuberance and watching a young 
one go up to a weed, give it an intense gaze and carefully walk 
around it as if it were a gigantic tree. 

I buy Montana crossbred, blackface ewes and breed them to 
Southdown rams. I hope to average a lamb and a half to a ewe, 
but this goal has been attained only once or twice in the many years 
I’ve had two flocks of a hundred each. Eight pounds to a fleece, 
eighty pounds to a lamb in twenty weeks is what we strive for. The 
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wool should pay for the feed, and the lambs should be the profit 
from labor and investment. Simplified bookkeeping, ho hum! 

A Greek fruit vendor said to me, “What I lose on the apple, I 
make up on the banan’.”” In January I recapitulate to see whether 
too many apples were raised—tobacco is my “‘banan’.”” I take my 
most important tools, a scratch-pad and a stubby pencil, to find out 
where I stand financially, for my sake and Uncle Sam’s. Then I can 
envision a panorama of things to be in relation to those which were. 
One delight in January is to determine what new improvements 
can be made. I dare not let my plans materialize until all tobacco 
is sold, for then and only then do I know the farm income for the 
preceding year. An elegant way to spend hard-earned money will | 
be for a modern henhouse with lights that flash on automatically 
at four-thirty in the morning—the newfangled chicken specialists 
told me about it. It isn’t going to be so much fun to restore the old 
tobacco barn at Brookland. The barn is built on mud blocks which 
have rotted out unevenly, weakening the structure; the framework 
has settled at the decayed posts, and the roof leaks where the sur- 
face humps up. I’ve been annoyed because the barn wasn’t jacked 
up and new blocks put in last year before the tobacco was housed. 
It must be done before next August. 

Before city water from Lexington was available, fine plans were 
made in January to improve the water supply at Brookland, al- 
though the work wasn’t begun until late summer. Three old ponds 
were cleaned out and a brand-new one dug. The bulldozer cost six 
dollars an hour, was subject to all the vicissitudes of machine hire. 
The terrain was rougher, the mud deeper, the undertaking more 
complex than anticipated; the hours mounted up and the calculated 
expenditure of a thousand dollars climbed to fourteen hundred. 
When the work was finished one pond wouldn’t hold water because 
of the absorbent texture of the soil; in another, the dam leaked. It 
still leaks! For the same sum of money an artesian well could have 
been drilled, an electric pump installed and- concrete watering 
troughs built. We would have had a controllable supply of purer 
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water which could be piped over the farm, whereas the immovable 
ponds promote disease, entice stray fishermen and endanger the 
lives of wandering boys who run the thirsty stock away. 

But is there water under the farm? Only a drill can tell and the 
bit may go down, down, down, several hundred feet to a dry hole. 
I could have had a water witch do mystic maneuvers but don’t 
have enough faith in peach-tree switches to spend money where 
they direct; especially since I remember peach-tree switches so un- 
favorably from childhood. 

Although the general outlay is planned for years ahead, January 
is when I begin to make final decisions about which fields are to 
be planted, and in what. (There’s still time to change my mind!) 
One season I organized for more corn and pigs than usual. Before 
the hogs were ready for market, the price dropped to four cents a 
pound; a thousand dollars’ worth of feed netted six hundred at the 
stockyards. I didn’t have the fortitude to go back to the scratch- 
pad estimate of profit. We tobacco farmers had to change our over- 
all plans when the government acreage allotment for tobacco altered 
the course of action of almost every White Burley tobacco grower. 
Most of us had to decrease the number of acres planted. However, 
those who had been setting a very low percentage of their land in 
tobacco could increase the acreage if they wished. Other growers 
were willing to pay the excess-pounds tax which was imposed on 
the tobacco raised on acres over and above their assigned quota. 

Having decided which fields are to be set in tobacco and where 
the seedbeds will be, I make sure that sufficient wood is at hand for 
burning over the beds to kill weed and grass seeds, and as a pre- 
ventive measure against grubs and larvae. An added benefit from 
preparing the plant beds by the burning method is that the potash 

in the wood ashes helps fertilize the soil. 
~The woodpile is a twelve-month proposition. All broken and 
- down limbs, dead trees and scrap wood are niggardly hoarded 
throughout the year, and skiould the top of the woodpile be too close 
to the ground, weary trees are pruned or cut down. All green wood 
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is out; it will smolder and smoke rather than burn. The harder the 
wood, the harder it is to cut, with elm one of the most exasperating 
woods because it grows in knots and bolls, and the twisted grain 
makes it devilish to split out. Last year several sections of an elm 
were discarded and now close an abandoned roadway. Sycamore 
is also difficult to work up, and water maple is avoided if possible 
as it doesn’t kindle readily. When there is a choice, I prefer ash 
and oak because they burn slowly, making less wood necessary. 
Nowadays, locust—which grows more rapidly than any tree in this 
atea—cedar, down limbs of walnut and wild cherry, are my main- 
stays. Chestnut, persimmon, hickory and hackberry trees have al- 
most disappeared from this locality. 

Many central Kentucky farms have been depleted of an adequate 
wood supply, so the plant beds are usually steamed, chemically 
treated or subsoiled. Obviously the potash residue isn’t present. 
Few farmers have steam engines, a reminder of the days before 
modern tractors, but a number are available for custom hire. Two 
years ago we tried the chemical treatment, thinking it would be 
a great timesaver, therefore less expensive. But we got off on the 
wrong foot. The beds were to be prepared in November instead 
of early spring, tobacco stripping was interrupted, because we had 
a dry winter and spring there were very few plants, and the chemi- 
cal brined the young seedlings. Besides having to go to Pinckard 
and Leestown for plants, I bought two hundred running feet of 
tobacco beds—for sale only after the owner had finished setting 
his own fields. Next time we use the chemical treatment, I’ll read 
up and not be so ignorant. Another time we didn’t employ any 
weed-killing device, merely plowed the ground, worked the bed 
and sowed the seed. As a result, weeding was unusually difficult, 
upset the farm labor schedule and cost plenty—more than the bed 
was worth. 

All in all, probably half of the local Burley growers burn their 
beds as opposed to steaming, subsoiling, treating chemically or 
sowing without any precaution. I consider myself very fortunate 
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in having enough wood at Pinckard to help out at Brookland; 
Leestown is still self-supporting. 

Dead trees, down limbs and stray snags are collected, split out 
with a maul and steel wedges, then cut in cord lengths. Any pieces 
suitable for rough fence posts are laid aside to be used in late Feb- 
ruary or early March in fencing around the bed after it has been 
plowed, burned and sown. Plain hard work, strong muscles and a 
willing spirit are what it takes to gather and cut tobacco-bed wood. 

Cut wood is hauled by team and wagon to the sites of the beds 
and stacked tepee-fashion to dry out more thoroughly. The bright 
inner surface of the newly split wood is a target for the rays of the 
weak winter sun. The reflection catches the eye. Florida-bound 
vacationists motoring through the Bluegrass in January and Febru- 
ary probably wonder whether we've been given back to the Indians 
when they see rows of tepees. The orderliness of their arrange- 
ment makes the farmer satisfied with his efforts. Moreover, he’s 
relieved that this task is finished—finished unless he has to swap 
work for work and help his neighbor. 


Mr. Will U. Lendme. Even the United States Department of 
Agriculture knows this man and flatly states that a good excuse 
for getting tools back home is a January inventory. My system for 
inventorying farm implements isn’t to be recommended, but with 
patience every large piece can be traced as to the year purchased, 
cost and other pertinent information. Like an old maid reading 
her love letters, I’m sad when my eye falls on some entries. ““To- 
bacco setter: Burned up in barn fire at Pinckard. . . . Manure 
spreader: Sold for junk. Seven dollars and fifty cents... .” I dig 
out the records every January and have a conference with the men 
to find out what’s what and what’s where. Our conversation goes: 

“Where’s the grain drill?” 

“Why, it’s out to Leestown. I seen it in the barn when I was 
down there strippin’ last week.” 

“Clem, did Mr. McClure bring the mowing machine back? He 
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borrowed it after you mowed weeds in the back field last summer.” 

“‘Ain’t here yet. He told me the other day he'd get it over as 
soon as he could. Said his mules couldn’t stand up on these icy 
roads. Guess he’s feelin’ kinda guilty.” 

Not only must the landlord keep track of tools, but he’s obliged 
also to nursemaid his tenants and hired men. One hired hand used 
to give me the cash every month to pay his light bill. It was irritat- 
ing never to find a parking place near the utility company and once 
I just plain forgot. When the man informed me he'd received the 
second notice, a strange expression clouded his face. I never knew 
whether he thought me a thief or was only surprised that such an 
important matter could be forgotten. 

Tenants’ wives, flagging me down, ask that I bring them a sack 
of flour or a spool of thread on the next trip to the farm. “Hate to 
bother you,” Mrs. Montague explained, “but I’ve run plumb out. 
Don’t know what I was thinking about when I was in town Satur- 
day. Want to finish Ollie Mae’s dress before the Sunday-school 
picnic. You'll have to see her when she gets all prittied up.” 

Then there is coal. The tenants do very well, but the hired men 
expect me to order it, get it to their back yard and stand good for 
the bill. 

The miscellaneous-expense column in my ledger contains over 
five hundred dollars in advances for which I was never reimbursed. 
The little matter of a new baby provides one of the few occasions 
when employees will call a doctor on their own volition, and all I 
have to do is help find one who will come quick and cheap. Ten to 
twenty-five dollars is considered an ample fee by both husband and 
wife, who think prenatal care is a superstition. On one occasion I 
was everything but the father. He was off drunk. 

Leonard, a colored man, works at a lumberyard where I trade, 
and the foreman lends him to me when I'm hard pressed for extra 
labor. ‘“Whatever you do,” the foreman warned, ‘‘don’t let Leon- 
ard borrow any money. He'll be sure to ask for some and he Owes 
everybody here. We won’t let him have any more.” 
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A few weeks later I saw the foreman. ‘How’s Leonard?” I 
asked him. 

“You know, that so-and-so came out to my house last night and 
talked me into lending him fifteen dollars to help bury his grand- 
mother.” 

I threw back my head and roared. “I buried his grandmother 
last week for three dollars—at least that was my part.” 

Tenants think nothing of asking their landlord to go on a note 
for a generous amount, and three hundred dollars is a nice sum. 
Prying indeed is the landlord who wants to know what it’s for. I 
refused to sign once because the tenant wouldn’t give a satisfactory 
reason why he needed money. A few weeks afterward a tree limb 
damaged a fence at the farm and I asked to borrow his barbed- 
wire fence stretch. Having refused me, he sulkily remarked, 
“You wouldn’t write your name on a little piece of paper for me.” 

With two farms each some seven miles from Brookland, I find 
it expedient to have tenants. Mr. Guyn and Mr. Stewart live at the 
Leestown Pike farm, and Mr. Montague and Mr. Wiley at the 
Pinckard Pike farm. (A Yankee once said to me, ‘““You Southern- 
ers are so lazy. I have never heard anyone down here say ‘turn- 
pike.’ It is always ‘pike.’’”’) Each one of them is my business 
partner. We have a capital investment, and if one of my partners 
fails, I’m sunk too. The tenants raise tobacco and a few other 
crops on shares and help harvest at Brookland, where there are 
only resident and nonresident hired men. The Brookland staff also 
helps them harvest. 

There is no set way to raise tobacco. The skeleton plan we pro- 
pose to follow is simply that the tobacco be transplanted from the 
beds to the fields by the second week in June, housed by the first 
week in September and at least half stripped out when the market 
opens the first Monday in December. If we take into account and 
remember that what works with one kind of soil won’t with an- 
other, that there are weather and labor problems every single day, 
this layout can be practically applied to the three farms. 
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I assign the daily routine to hired men, but have no authority 
as to the day-by-day schedule of tenants. I’d be overstepping if I 
tried to designate whether tenants should hoe tobacco or plow corn 
come Wednesday. Yet I expect them to work regularly and hope 
they'll take advantage of the opportunity to live from the soil by 
having chickens, a cow and a garden. Some tenants give nought 
for these additional sources of livelihood and others come out with 
very sketchy results. 


A New Yeat’s resolution I make, and intend to keep, is to plant 
the vegetable gardens at Brookland early. Mr. Carter, Clem and 
Mr. Murphy, who live at Brookland, each has a garden, and the 
other regular hired man, Horace Rutherford, has one where he 
lives in town. I plan for all of them while thumbing the seed cata- 
logues and musing that.we can produce the same luxuriant results 
as pictured by the artists, who should be hired as propagandists for 
a haven of perfectionism. Technicolor has nothing on them. Holly- 
wood is no more glowing in phraseology than the descriptions in the 
catalogues—Surecrop Bush Lima, Everbearing Cucumber, Come 
and Cut Again Sweet Peas. In less time than it takes Elizabeth to 
put Virgil and Jim to bed, I’ve planted the gardens, eaten from a 
flower-decorated table and stored food for the winter. The gardens 
can’t miss this year and they won’t be such hard work, either. Don’t 
the catalogues say so? 

The garden is sown in a cover crop in the fall, covered with 
manure during the winter and plowed in the spring; every two or 
three years limestone and phosphate are spread. Like truck gar- 
deners, I’m careful to shift the location of heavy-draining vege- 
tables, such as beans and potatoes. The whole garden is worked in 
March, and because only a small part is planted then, the unsown 
part gets harrowed and reworked at each additional planting. Irish 
potatoes, English peas and spring onions are the initial plantings, 
usually around March 15, but it’s May before the ground is warm 
enough to “put in the garden.” Actually, the very first one is 
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planted under canvas in the tobacco bed, where I always sow lettuce, 
tadish and spinach seed, as well as tomato and cabbage for trans- 
planting. 

In the tobacco patch, as in the garden, the methods are so variable 
that I can’t pick out certain ones and dogmatically say that at a cer- 
tain time, under certain conditions, if I do certain things, I'll get 
certain results; nor can I be positive that I'll have a profitable 
market for what’s raised. However, I can be an agronomist in the 
finest sense of the word and increase the yield of tobacco per acre 
with a disproportionate amount of labor and expense for fertilizer. 
Every added pound is money in the bank. The most noteworthy 
change in agricultural practices in central Kentucky in the last 
twelve years was fostered when the government programmed to cut 
down crops. To compensate, farmers set out to raise as many 
pounds of tobacco, but on fewer acres. 

My greatest effort in soil building begins in January when the 
manure is cleaned from the barns where the animals have been 
sheltered since the first cold fall nights. The fields in bluegrass 
and cover crops to be set in tobacco this year will receive the major 
portion of the manure spread between now and plowingtime. In 
other months, the currently ungrazed pastureland will be manured, 
particularly where the sheep have made a relief map of a field. 
While I don’t know the tonnage of manure to the acre, the tobacco 
yield reflects the rather intensive livestock program for the farms. 
And the men never run out of a job. For myself, I’m more gratified 
when the manure spreader is grinding along than when the ferti- 
lizer drill is making a cloud of dust. 

There’s a reason why stock is shuffled among the three farms, for 
I’m not only giving due consideration to the problems of feed and 
labor, but also to specific fields which need fertilizer. The basic 
plan of keeping a hundred sheep at both Brookland and Pinckard, 
and cattle at Leestown, where there is a silo, is used only as a point 
of departure. Pinckard is the poorest farm, so the largest number 
of hogs is kept there, because hogs make more manure per thousand 
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pounds of live weight than cattle or sheep. Even with fewer acres 
under cultivation, Pinckard is less fertile; therefore, I scheme up 
ways to give it a shot in the arm. Occasionally horse manure can 
be obtained from the stables at the race tracks. 

As a result of scientific advice and my own experience with 
commercial fertilizer, the same program is rarely followed two 
years in succession. Two weeks ago the fertilizer that will be spread 
this spring was ordered. A thousand pounds of 3-12-12 (three 
parts nitrogen, twelve parts phosphate, twelve parts potash) will be 
used on each acre of tobacco land, the same amount of 6-8-6 on 
potato ground and a lesser quantity of 6-8-6 on the poorer corn- 
fields. Three hundred pounds of nitrate of soda will be applied 
also to the tobacco land, but not until summer. 

Excessive rainfall and prolonged droughts, abetted by careless 
management, have lessened the productivity of Southern farming 
areas. It’s sad that our three major crops—tobacco, corn and cot- 
ton—wear out the soil in a comparatively short time. Bluegrass 
farmers follow a fairly satisfactory agricultural blueprint in that we 
don’t plow up a large percentage of our total acreage at one time. 
The plan I follow is typical for Fayette County. Of the acres which 
comprise Brookland, Leestown and Pinckard, twenty percent is in 
clean cultivated crops, such as tobacco, corn and potatoes, and the 
remaining eighty percent is in bluegrass, alfalfa, clover and other 
conserving crops. In my preferred crop rotation, thirteen years 
elapse between the plowings of bluegrass sod. This year forty- 
eight acres are to be set in tobacco, and I'll again raise ten additional 
acres of tobacco on rented land. 3 

I find it well to order in January the clover and grass seeds, and 
buy certified Kentucky seed. Bluegrass will be sown in February 
and lespedeza and alfalfa in April. I relax, knowing that the seeds 
are on hand and that on the morning we finally get the ground 
ready and have suitable weather I’ll not have to traipse to town in 
eee of seed. Nor will a dealer have the chance to say on Tues- 
day, ‘Sorry. Don’t have any today. Expect a shipment Friday.” 
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Dealers are accommodating and let me return seed should some 
flight of mind have made my multiplication go awry. Early in this 
farming game I discovered the necessity of farm maps, indicating 
the size of every field. I planned to sow alfalfa one year. Thinking 
a certain field contained thirty acres, I bought seed accordingly. 
The field contained only twenty acres. Was I humiliated when I 
returned the seed! | 

Another part of soil conservation commands my attention during 
the winter months—gullies and ditches. I’ve tried almost every 
procedure I’ve heard of to stop them up and would still like new 
suggestions. One year rock dams were built across some washes, but 
the water flooded around the ends of the dams in spite of the fact 
that a lower section had been left in the center to let excess water 
out quickly. I’ve tried stick dams spaced approximately twenty feet 
apart, but this is a slow preventive process. The way I like best is 
to pile brush into the ditch in large heaps with the butt ends down- 
hill to allow the branches to catch the washing soil. Sometimes all 
three ways are combined on difficult fields. 

Haystacks strategically placed at the head or near the center of 
a draw are a big help, and sorghum in a small gully likewise checks 
washing. When trees are felled the stumps and roots aren’t re- 
moved until we’re ready to plow the fields because they help pre- 
vent soil erosion. At the time I became farm manager, one field at 
Leestown was spotted with old trees. Some were dead, others had 
tops out, a few had fallen over and only a limb or two showed signs 
of life. Through the years these unsightly trees have been cut down 
and two years ago the stumps were pulled out. Incidentally, this 
was the last piece of virgin soil on the three farms and I turned it 
under reluctantly. It produced a beautiful crop of tobacco. 

A certain humbleness seems characteristic of those who live close 
to the soil. Perhaps the reason is that the uncontrollable weather, 
with which we are everlastingly confronted and upon which we are 
completely dependent, intimidates us. After the five thousand four 
hundred and seventy-nine breakfasts I have spent changing the 
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plans for the day because of the weather, it’s no wonder. I get hot 
under the collar when urbanites ask, “‘“How does this weather suit 
you farmers?” I give a noncommittal answer. Farmers have a 
three-ring circus going on all the time, and though rain may be 
fine for the knee-high tobacco, it may be ruinous to the hay lying in 
the meadow. I can’t make a move without considering the weather. 
Therefore it’s well to have two sets of plans for every tomorrow— 
one if it’s dry, one if it’s wet. And just like other farmers, my main 
interests lie in two subjects: the weather and the price of crops. 
Both exasperate me. 

Kentucky weather in January and February is changeable, often 
disagreeable and always humid. A few zero days may be followed 
by a temperature of around fifty, and several bright days may lead 
to a week of overcast skies and freezing rain. When I hear min- 
isters thank the good Lord for sending snow to blanket and protect 
the young grain, I assume they grew up in the wheat sections 
farther north, for most of our cold weather is not accompanied by 
snow, and it rarely remains on the ground more than a few days, 
ofttimes not overnight. What was crunchy snow at seven o'clock 
in the morning is a sea of slush by afternoon, perhaps a solid sheet 
of ice by bedtime. Some mornings Mother Nature has really been 
busy; in fact, she hasn’t put her pruners away and I can hear the 
limbs breaking under the glistening icicles. 

The men and I govern the barn door, for we can’t trust the 
animals to get in and stay out of the cold rains, the only weather 
here which is particularly dangerous for them. I’ve seen cattle stand 
outside the barn and get wet when dryness was ten paces away, and 
I have had sheep get chilled to the bone while they foraged. When 
the horses and mules nip at one another, throw their heads around 
and dash off in a mad whirl, I expect a drop in temperature by 
morning. I’m at ease when the sows pile up in great bunches of 
steaming flesh, and the sheep are grouped together on the dry dirt 
floor of the tobacco barn. 


A fine scene is Mr. Stewart feeding the cattle at the “silo barn” 
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at Leestown. He tromps slowly with his heavy tub from silo to 
trough; on the return trip he slaps a friendly calf on the rump or 
uses his tub to protect himself from a minor stampede. I like to 
watch the cattle chew their cud, lick themselves and exhale hot 
breath into the brittle air. The aesthetic side of this picture is most 
pleasing indeed, but I must confess that all the while I’m gazing 
at my calves, I’m wondering whether they’re gaining that pound a 
day, calculating the profit I'll make when they reach the selling 
weight and wondering whether I’ve made a wise choice in my 
plan of purchase. 

Of utmost importance in the cattle business is buying worth the 
money; the adage runs, “Cattle well bought are half sold.” The 
primary reason I have cattle is for manure, and in an exceedingly 
bad cattle year, all the profit may well be manure. 

Friends of mine, father and son, are partners in their business. 
One year they fed a herd of cattle, and when they sold it in January, 
the father summarized, “Well, son, we paid two thousand dollars 
for the cattle . . . spent six hundred for corn . . . sold them for 
four thousand five hundred. That’s nineteen hundred dollars we 
made.” 

“But, Dad, you forgot that big barn of hay they ate.” 

“Shucks. If you’re going to figure that way, you'll never make 
any money out of cattle.” 

I’ve tried several methods of buying cattle. One fall I bought 
Mississippi and Alabama steers, big-framed cattle that weighed 
from six to eight hundred pounds. These gaunt critters were fed 
fodder and rough hay through the winter and grazed the next 
summer. A drought hit that July and I was forced to sell at a loss. 
However, the purchaser said that he made a profit after fattening 
them a few months on distillery slop. In wet springs I often buy 
steers, fatten them on grass and sell in late summer. This short- 
term arrangement is satisfactory only in that it brings in cash for 
pastureland. The best plan for my farm program is to buy calves 
in August, feed them silage and hay the first winter, hay and 
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fodder the second winter and sell them as two-year-olds off grass. 
Those wintering the second year are kept in a separate herd and 
fed a better grade of hay; in the spring they're given ground corn, 
or cottonseed meal, if it’s cheap enough, to ‘‘warm "em up,” as the 
expression goes. Then, if the cost per head isn’t too high and if 
most of the feed is home-grown, I stand a chance to make money. 
Both herds are tended by the tobacco tenants, who are in this way 
provided with winter employment. 

Some years ago the plan of livestock and extra crops was adopted 
in order to give full-time work to hired men and to be used as a 
filler for tenants. When engaging a hired man, I guarantee work 
every day. Mr. Carter, as overseer, is paid a wage slightly higher 
than that of the regular hand and is also furnished a house. He 
receives a bonus based on the success of the farming venture of the 
year. For the coming year we've agreed that his bonus will be one 
hundred and fifty dollars; if the tobacco averages forty-five cents 
a pound, it will be a hundred and seventy-five dollars; if fifty cents, 
two hundred dollars. Such an understanding keeps him interested, 
and he does almost as well financially as any tenant, yet has no 
capital investment. Mr. Carter has been with us four years; Clem 
Blevins has worked steadily for five; Mr. Murphy moved to Brook- 
land two years ago, and Horace came last June. For extra labor 
at planting seasons and in harvest, especially at tobacco-housing 
time, I compete with my neighbor for a farm hand. “Down on 
Vine Street’’ is where we go in our trucks to look for one or a dozen 
extra hands. During tobacco harvest I’ve employed high-school and 
college students and even a couple of telephone operators on their 
days off. : 

Generally the casual laborer doesn’t have a regular job because 
he’s either not dependable or he’s physically handicapped or 
mentally deficient. His judgment is usually poor. He doesn’t realize 
that if he always holds out for the highest dollar for the least amount 
of work, he'll be dismissed as soon as possible. Furthermore, seldom 
is this type of worker a real hand for he has three queries: When 
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do Teat? When do I quit? When do I get paid? And most of them 
add: When do I get drunk? If I were cursed with a full staff of 
this caliber, I'd really be in for a merry time and would wind up 
broke or crazy—maybe both. 

My phone rang one Monday morning at six o’clock and a sleepy 
voice asked, “‘Is that you, Mr. Steed?” 

Pest 

“Sam Allen’s in jail.” 

“Who is this I’m talking to?” 

“Ise callin’ for Sam’s mother. He’s in jail and she wants you 
to get him out.” 

“Tl see about it as soon as the chief gets to his office,” I prom- 
ised. “Thanks for calling.” 

Sam, a Negro, was a regular, nonresident employee and was 
needed that day to load tobacco which was booked at the warehouse. 
At eight o’clock I phoned the police station. ‘Have you a man 
there named Sam Allen?” 

“Just a minute and I'll see. .. . Yes, we have. . . . Brought in 
Saturday night for disorderly conduct.” 

“What did he do?” 

“I don’t know. Disorderly conduct and disturbing the peace is 
the charge.”’ 

“How much will it be to get him out?” I inquired. 

“Twenty-five dollars and costs,” answered the desk sergeant. 

“All right. I'll be in for him.” I hotfooted it to the station. 
“What's the matter with Sam Allen, chief?” 

“Caught with a gallon of untaxed liquor Saturday night.” 

“Well, if you'll bring him here,” I said with disgust in my mind, 
perhaps in my voice, “I'll pay him out because we need him. But 
let’s give him a talking-to first.” Sam was brought in; he was un- 
shaved and shamefaced and looked the worse for wear. ‘What 
~ was the matter, Sam?” I asked. 

“I dunno. I was just carryin’ some whisky for a friend and they 
grabbed me and locked me up.” 
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“You make a practice of carrying a gallon of whisky around on 
Saturday nights?” 

“No, sit. I never was in no trouble before, boss. Please help me 
get out. I’ll work for you, I'll work for you,” Sam begged. 

“Sam, you need whatever you earn to live on. Now you have a 
fine to pay. Suppose I get you out. Will you be right back in here 
again?” 

“No, sir. PIl be good. I ’clare I will. If you'll just help me get 
out this time, I’ll never get back in no more.” His eyes rolled in 
desperation. 

“All right, Sam, I’m going to get you out, but if you don’t stay 
out of trouble and let whisky alone, I’m going to tell the chief to 
lock you up and throw away the key.” 

“Yes, boss. I knows you is my friend. Yes, sir. I'll do anything 
you say.” 

(He repaid me seventeen of the twenty-five dollars, and in a few 
weeks took a job with a transfer company.) 


Last fall we were busy with corn harvest and in such haste to 
start stripping tobacco that the recurrent task of greasing the harness 
and making repairs was put off until the lull which comes after the 
tobacco is sold. Further, this is a good chore for these disagreeable 
January days when it’s pleasant to be inside and by a stove. Twine 
that was threaded in the harness to ‘‘do awhile’ is taken out, broken 
straps are mended, rivets replaced and new clasps, snaps, buckles 
and rings substituted wherever needed. Following these minor 
repairs, the leather is greased with the best grade of neat’s-foot 
oil. This operation is repeated two or three times at weekly inter- 
vals, for the leather is dry and one application doesn’t suffice. I 
found through experimentation how unwise it is to lubricate with 
refuse crankcase oil. Properly greased and repaired, a set of harness 
will last for years; neglected, it will dry out, crack and fall apart. 

Bringing in the corn was the final heavy work for the teams last 
fall; since then, they have been hitched up only now and then to 
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haul fodder, manure or tobacco-bed wood. In January it’s impor- 
tant to condition them for the long, hot work season ahead, because 
if they’re allowed to get too fat, they won’t be able to withstand a 
full day’s plowing in March. Formerly, a team was turned out to 
rough it through the winter, with only a little fodder and an oc- 
casional bait of corn, but today balanced rations, dry quarters, fresh 
water, salt, attention from the blacksmith, and systematic worming 
are in order. The way the veterinarian administers the large, 
elliptical worming pill fascinates me. He sticks a long metal object 
called a gun far down the horse’s throat. I’m not much help except 
as a flunky, and am much more entertained than the vet. 

With many odds and ends to be pulled together, it’s a tossup 
what to do next. There are tools to repair, hogs to kill. And time to 
play and read and rest. One of the bright spots is that I’ve a 
breathing spell and can catch up on my reading. Elizabeth asks, 
“When are you going to look through this stack of magazines? 
They’ve been collecting dust for months. Mrs. Carter wants the 
Country Gentleman, Progressive Farmer, Holland’s and the S outh- 
ern Agriculturist.” 1 keep two wastepaper baskets by my desk, and 
magazines, brochures and advertisements on farm machinery and 
crops are put in one and saved for Clem. I started doing this after 
he mentioned a booklet found in the kindling box in the stripping 
room, and added that he didn’t have anything to read but his home- 
town weekly journal, the Bible and a mail-order-house catalogue. 
Clem is the only person I ever heard complain that Kentucky 
furnishes free textbooks. “I miss havin’ a shelf of schoolbooks to 
read at off times. Don’t have to bother with ’em movin’ day, 
though. Kids don’t bring home as many books at night, either, as 
I used to.” 

January and February are the most convenient months for a 
Kentucky tobacco farmer to take a vacation, but a vacation doesn’t 
mean to bask in the sunshine farther south or to attend opera at the 
Metropolitan. It means rather that a few hours for fun and diver- 
sion may be sandwiched between feeding pail and feeding pail. 
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Farm organizations hold their annual meetings and membership 
drives during this intermission. The Farm and Home Convention 
is staged at Lexington by the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. This convention is broad in its scope and 
practical in its application. I’m indebted to its leaders for my 
interest in and success with growing hybrid corn, as well as for 
directing me toward new or improved agricultural practices. The 
Kentucky Farm Bureau Convention is held at Louisville. Four of 
us drove over one year—four farmers bound to one another by our 
business of making a living from the soil. We talked politics the 
whole eighty-three miles! The banquet speaker was humorous and 
typically “‘after-dinnery,” an out-of-state farmer whose subject was 
“The Passing of the Hicks.” We all leaned back, drank in his 
words and felt very superior to our predecessors. 


According to our appetites, January is a late month to kill hogs, 
but tobacco stripping would have been interrupted if the hired men 
and I had cleaned the lard kettle sooner. And ever since stripping 
was completed, we’ve been champing at the bit, but the weather 
has stymied us. It has been too cold. If hogs are killed in a tem- 
perature much less than twenty degrees above zero, the meat will 
freeze before it’s cooled out properly and will spoil. The dread of 
hog-killing time is that the weather will change after the hogs are 
slain and that the temperatures will be above forty degrees for many 
consecutive days before the salt has struck in to preserve the meat. 
Mr. Murphy was disappointed that we couldn’t kill last week. 
“Next week,” he said, “will be the light of the moon. The bacon 
will shrink. I can tell when fat meat is put in a skillet whether it 
was killed in the light or the dark of the moon.” 

Last week when we thought the weather was on our side and that 
surely hog-killing time at Brookland had arrived, a sudden snow- 
storm made short work of our preparations. We couldn’t kill hogs 
in snow, mud and slop. Eleven hogs from last spring’s litters had 
been in the fattening pen since November and the day before we 
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planned to kill, we divided them among us. Mr. Carter had priority, 
and being a man who enjoys his prerogatives, picked the two larg- 
est ones. The others kidded him. ‘Might know you’d take the 
biggest.” Mr. Murphy, thinking of his pocketbook, chose two of 
the smaller ones. Clem selected the very smallest; his money is 
never as elastic as he would like. Last was Horace. He hadn’t men- 
tioned it before, but sidled over to me and said he’d like to kill one. 
“Well, Horace, I’d counted on the rest myself, but if you’re going 
to stay with me this year take your pick.” He took the smallest of 
the remaining six. Needless to say, the most uniform ones were 
left for me. 

The hogs were loaded into the truck, driven to the stockyard and 
weighed for a charge of twenty-five cents a draft. The men bought 
the hogs at market price (fourteen dollars and forty-five cents a 
hundred), and we agreed that a pound and a half should be added 
for every day afterward that I'd have to feed them. Mr. Carter’s 
tipped the scales at three hundred and twenty each, Mr. Murphy’s 
two hundred and eighty apiece, Clem’s little one weighed two hun- 
dred and fifty, and Horace’s got in at two hundred and ninety. My 
five averaged three hundred and two. All the hogs should make 
sweet-tasting meat, sizable shoulders and hams and a bounteous 
yield of lard. 

There is an emotional side to hog killing that isn’t apparent 
during any other farm endeavor. The farmer is hungry for fresh 
meat (the butcher shop isn’t just around the corner), and pork is 
his first choice. He anticipates good meals. He looks forward to 
achievement—the animal which this morning was wandering in 
the barnyard, tonight will be a dish to his own liking. He enjoys 
the satisfaction of knowing that the foundation of his year’s meat 
supply will be taken care of. It’s the old story of a man providing 
for his family: on hog-killing day he “brings home the bacon.” 

Last year in our household we had a concrete example of the 
urgent desire for fresh meat. The night we killed, I was awakened 
by goings on downstairs in the kitchen. I rubbed sleep out of my 
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eyes, then looked at my watch. Four-thitty. I went down to see 
what the commotion was about, and found Elizabeth cooking liver. 
“Aren’t you having your breakfast a little soon?” 

“J just coulda’t wait any longer to taste this liver.” 

“Well, fx me some too,” I replied, and sat down to one of the 
earliest breakfasts I ever ate... . 

Once a colored man, who was helping to kill, cut off pieces of 
belly, put them on a stick and barbecued them over the scalding 
box fire before the animal heat had left the meat. He was quite ill 
that night. . 

A yarn is told of a preacher whose name a colored man couldn’t 
remember. “You know, Louis, my name is the same as the best part 
of the hog.” 

The darky looked at him and his face lighted up. “Yessuh. Mr. 
Chitlins.” 

The minister drew himself up with all his dignity. “My name, 
uncle, is Dr. Ham.” 

In the wintertime chitterling suppers are big social events with 
Negroes, and newspapers carry appropriate notices in the colored 
notes. ‘““The ladies of the Mt. Pleasant Baptist church will give a 
chitterling supper Saturday night, January 27. Thirty-five cents. 
Come and bring your friends.’’ Our cook grins when she comments 
on this news, and we’re sure that Sunday morning breakfast will 
be late and very casual indeed. 


Hog killing is simple—on paper. You kill a hog, scald it, dress 
it, block it out, make lard, salt down the meat. 

In the barn lot it’s something else again. 

On the day before we kill, two crossed braces are erected and 
joined with a tier rail, from which the hogs will be suspended head 
downward, with the tip of the snouts only a few inches above the 
ground. The scalding box is brought from the granary, cleaned of 
cobwebs and leveled over a crude brick-lined ditch. One man is 
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assigned to rise early, fill the box three-fourths full of water and 
have the steam rising in profusion out into the nippy air by seven 
o'clock. 

The hogs, in the fattening pen, aren’t fed the evening before nor 
the morning of slaughtering. The men are eager and very talkative 
on hog-killing day. They impatiently await the arrival of the last 
man so that we can shoot the first hog. I’m generally at the trigger, 
though Mr. Carter is a good shot and kills a few. Sometimes the 
hog squeals when the bullet doesn’t hit its mark dead center between 
the eyes. Usually the aim is true and the hog drops in its tracks. 
Then it’s stuck in the throat with a shiny knife, and the blood from 
the jugular vein spurts like a geyser. Superstition says that if the 
blood doesn’t drain from the body quickly, the meat isn’t so good. 

The animal is dragged by four men, a man to a foot, over the 
frozen ground and heaved onto the farm sled alongside the scalding 
box. On this improvised table, and stretching beyond the far side 
of the box, are two heavy chains, and when the last gasp of life is 
gone, the hog is eased into the hot water with these chains and care- 
fully submerged and rolled from side to side. It’s several minutes 
before the intense heat of the water opens the pores sufficiently for 
the hair to be removed. When the hair slips easily to the touch, the 
hog is rolled back onto the slide, and every man jumps to work, 
speedily pulling barehanded or scratching with a scraper, a simple 
tool made especially for this task. Pinkish, yellowish, whitish skin 
appears in splotches until the whole carcass glistens and is sleek. 

A gambling-stick is inserted under the strong tendon of a hind 
foot and another buttonhole slit is punctured on the corresponding 
tendon of the other hind foot. The mass of flesh is then carried to 
the scaffolding and held skyward while the free end of the gam- 
bling-stick is inched over the tier rail and secured. Three hundred 
pounds of warmish hog swing perpendicular to the earth. It’s about 
eight o’clock and ten more hogs to go. 

Negroes like to be around during hog-killing time and expect 
to take home chitterlings, liver and cracklings. There were two who 
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helped me for years and were whizzes at gutting the hogs and clean- 
ing the fat from the intestines. Sweetbreads, kidneys and liver are 
no longer in the offal, which is saved and fed to the chickens. Such 
a delicacy as brains is a treat for Sunday-morning breakfast, and the 
head and feet appear weeks later in souse or scrapple. Of all tasks, 
not one is so objectionable to me as gutting hogs, and I’ve often 
wished I could leave the scene when gutting starts. The whiff of 
gunpowder, pools of blood in the pen and along the trail to the box, 
heating flesh and water-soaked hair lying on the ground and cling- 
ing to the soles of my shoes are not too bad. But zinc washtubs of 
entrails, and the smells after heavy knives have ripped the hogs’ 
bellies turn my stomach. My nostrils rebel at blood, sweat and 
stench. 

Fox the last few years a professional butcher has gutted the hogs, 
blocked them out, then returned to Brookland the next day to trim 
the meat. He does the job exactly as I want it—not too close- 
trimmed, not too fat, not too lean. In the shank of the afternoon 
we take the hogs from the tier rail. The butcher blocks them out 
and strews the pieces on clean bluegrass sod, so that the earth will 
help draw the heat out before I lock them up in the smokehouse at 
bedtime. The pieces are laid separately and the next morning the 
meat should be firm. 

The following day the pieces are brought from the smokehouse 
to the makeshift tables of broad planks supported by wooden 
horses. When the trimmer has a good head start, several men begin 
to cut up the fat. These bits of fat necessarily vary in size but we 
make them about two inches square and a fourth of an inch thick. 
After two tubs are full, they’re emptied into a big iron kettle over 
an open fire. One man stirs the melting fat with a wooden, oarlike 
paddle, scoops the grease from the kettle with a small saucepan 
and strains it through cheesecloth into fifty-pound lard cans. When 
the cracklings are well cooked but have little grease in which to 
float, they’re dished into a lard press and the grease squeezed out. 
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The last cooking is the gut fat which makes lard inferior in both 
taste and quality, and so is used in making soap. Cracklings are the 
hors d’oeuvres of the day, and we all wander over to get a handful 
to munch on. When the men are ready to leave, they may break 
a round cake apart and wrap a hunk in newspaper to take home 
for crackling bread. Cracklings don’t keep well and what is left is 
soon thrown to the chickens. 

The kettle isn’t washed out after the final cooking because the 
grease will prevent rust. These black kettles have been treasured 
farm equipment of the pork-eating South for generations and be- 
tween hog killings were used for boiling clothes, scalding chickens 
and making soap. The familiar sight of a kettle blooming with 
petunias or relegated to the junk pile is explained by the fact that 
with our changing modes of living, fewer and fewer rural dwellers 
kill hogs. A neighbor was upset when his kettle, now a watering 
trough, was stolen. He said it wasn’t for the monetary value he 
lamented, but that just one more link with the past was gone. 

The lean pieces from the trimmer’s knife are cut in strips, sea- 
soned with salt, red and black pepper and sage, and fed into the 
sausage grinder. One man turns the handle while his assistant 
works the seasonings into the ground meat with his hands. Part of 
the sausage is put into the lard press and forced through a tube into 
cotton sacks about three inches in diameter and a foot long. Thus 
sacked, the sausage is later smoked and will keep for months. As 
long as ten years ago I balked at the arm-breaking sausage grinder, 
shied from an electric model and took the meat to a grocer to be 
ground. For the last three years, the men at the frozen-food locker 
plant have done it. I furnish the condiments but always manage to 
forget the sage as I don’t like sage in sausage, though to most 
people sausage isn’t sausage without it. Gradually getting away 
from the practice of curing all the meat at Brookland, I take the 
sides for bacon to a local packer who cures and packages them. 
Then all I have to do is to transfer them to our frozen-food locker. 
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No longer do we have backbone and Dutch duck at our table; 
instead, pork chops from the locker. 

The ribs, hams, shoulders, jowls, heads and feet are bedded in 
coarse salt in a trough in the smokehouse. The hams and shoulders 
are left longer than the other pieces, approximately three weeks 
when the temperature is thirty or more. Actually it might be six 
weeks by the calendar, as invariably there’s weather too cold for 
the meat to take—absorb—salt. At the end of this salting-down 
petiod, the sugar cure is applied to the hams; then, with the shoul- 
ders, they are hung from the rafters at the top of the smokehouse. 
A smoldering fire of hickory or apple wood is built in an old gal- 
vanized tub, placed in the center of the room and kept going a few 
hours for several days to impart a smoke flavor to the meat. Before 
watm weather and fly season, the hams are wrapped in cloth, sewed 
up, wrapped again in brown paper and hung up to age. I don't 
consider a ham as “old ham’ until it has aged at least eight 
months—a year would suit me better. Others say it’s best when 
two years old. 

Usually Southern farming families have their favorite recipe for 
sugar-curing hams. They have their recipes also for souse and 
sausage, but the most prized is for ham. Every time I climb the 
stepladder and reach for an old ham which is swinging from the 
rafters, I recall an incident that happened one night when I gavea 
stag dinner. My guests bragged beyond the call of duty about the 
flavor and the quality of the ham. One man, after accepting his 
third serving, said, “You cure ham lots better than I can. How 
about giving me your recipe?’ ‘Two other guests pulled out pencils 
and envelopes. 

I reared back. “It’s an old family recipe, suh, that we’ve had for 
generations. I'll see whether my wife will share it with you.” Ex- 
cusing myself, I went upstairs and told Elizabeth my joke. 

She laughed and walked toward the mantel. “The recipe is 
right here in the Seth Thomas.” The piece of paper she handed 
me was a clipping from a Lexington newspaper of some ten years 
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before, and at that time straight from the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Kentucky. The recipe was: 


100 pounds meat 
7% pounds salt 
2% pounds sugar 

1 ounce saltpeter 


CHA res FEBRUARY 


Rainfall, 6.24; humidity, 76; mean tempera- 
ture, 36.3; cloudiness, 6.8; snow, 0.8 


‘SURPRISED to see you. Where’s Mr. Carter?’’ Clem called out 
when I entered the sheep barn at five-thirty this morning, Feb- 
ruary 2. 

“He's laid up. Many new ones?” 

“Four. I didn’t have any trouble, but they always pick the cold- 
est nights to come. One ewe shorely has been restless. I don’t know 
what to do with her.” 

The ewe was in distress and my hasty diagnosis was pregnancy 
disease. “I'll fix her, Clem. Go on home and get some sleep.” 

I put some cane syrup, a simple and effective remedy for a touch 
of acidosis, in a bottle, added water and shook it-up. The ewe was 
most co-operative. 

Mr. Murphy came to the barn when he had finished feeding. 
After a hasty breakfast, I took Virgil and Jim to school and drov 
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on down to Pinckard. Ninety-three lambs had already come, and 
Mr. Montague had been busy. He was walking through the barn 
lot as I drove in the gate. “How many today?” I called out. 

He came over to the station wagon. “How many did Mr. Carter 
have?”’ 

“Fifteen,” I teased. 

“Fifteen, my foot! I had eight and I lay you a bet he didn’t beat 
me!” 

“You're right, we had only half that many. Have you seen Mr. 
Wiley this morning?” 

“He was up here awhile ago. Took some wire from that old 
fence we:tore down. Said he was gonna build a tobacco-bed 
burner.” 

I went to the stable at the Wiley house but Mr. Wiley wasn’t to 
be found. The half-completed burner was in the harness room 
and his automobile was gone from the spot where he usually parks 
it. I ambled down the aisle to see his flashy team of Percherons, for 
a trip to Pinckard isn’t complete unless I admire them. They’re 
his pride and joy, and he spends many an hour handling the 
currycomb. Mr. Wiley must know what a fine figure he makes 
behind his handsome team of dappled gray mares. Strangely 
enough, however, he doesn’t have any more to do with my live- 
stock than he can possibly help. 

It may seem, to the outsider, that I need not visit the outlying 
farms often in the lax winter months. But I know the general atti- 
tude of tenants toward stock. Local farm tenants call themselves 
“tobaccomen,” which, of course, they essentially are, and they’re 
concerned with two things only: raising tobacco and raising feed 
for their own teams. All other farm projects are a nuisance. They 
see little correlation between tobacco and livestock, don’t realize 
how vital it is to save every newborn animal. It doesn’t seem to 
matter if only six pigs out of a litter of eleven survive. They have a 
roster of excuses for their own neglect and carelessness and they 
think that the six pigs are quite enough to raise. In fact, six are a 
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fine showing. Don’t some always die anyway? What if the cattle 
miss one feeding? They won’t starve. 

In theory, the county agent is right when he pleads for a program 
of farm work which will keep tobacco tenants busy throughout the 
entire year instead of nine months. In practice, the majority of 
prospective tenants tell me they want to raise tobacco and that’s 
all. ; 

I have to be a top-notch psychologist, whether making sugges- 
tions to the men about animal husbandry or merely reminding them 
of a routine task, such as hauling out manure. I jolly them along, 
tell them that any food is better than snowballs and begin half my 
sentences with ‘Don’t you want to... ?’’ Gasoline bills reflect the 
many trips made to the farms, sometimes just to see that the tenant 
is earning the money he’s paid to look after the animals. 


A fine, light snow fell last night; the ground is frozen; the 
thermometer registers twenty-five degrees; and the wind is calm. 
Perfect conditions for sowing bluegrass. The seed will stay where 
it’s cast, and the ground will get plenty of moisture as the snow 
melts. Besides, we won’t have to bother with stake markers, for 
when the seed falls to the earth it will sink in the snow, clearly 
defining which part of the field has been covered. 

Mr. Murphy, Clem and I put the sacks of ‘seed in the truck, got 
three horn sowers (collapsible metal horns, with gauges, attached 
to canvas bags), a tub and a small dipping pail and set off to the 
barley field—to walk all day long. The first trip across the field 
was mostly trial and error as far as rhythm was concerned. To get 
an equable sowing of seed, we must start off together and stay 
together. We had to practice keeping the horns on the same level 
and swinging in the same degree arc; to keep abreast, we had to 
match our steps. The seed sang a merry tune as we flung it through 
the air. 

I was the center man and once in a while felt seed from tall 
Clem’s horn hit my face. He was holding the horn too high. When 
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Mr. Murphy lagged a bit, Clem and I slowed down. After the third 
trip across the field, Clem thought that we were swinging too wide. 
I agreed with him, for the tendency is to make the semicircle vigor- 
ous and flourishing for the first few hours, a pattern which is 
naturally difficult to maintain throughout the day. We wanted to 
have twenty-five acres sown by nightfall; therefore, we didn’t want 
to tire too quickly. 

The air was crisp and we stepped right along. I glanced at the 
sky repeatedly and was glad the sun was hidden from sight. About 
midmorning we took time out and went over to the truck to smoke, 
which must have put ideas into Mr. Murphy’s head, for every time 
we were refilling the bags of our sowers he looked longingly in that 
direction. At three o’clock in the afternoon, he said, “Boss, my 
feet are killin’ me. Let’s stop!” 

“Why, Mr. Murphy! You can’t reap what you don’t sow.” 
There was infinitely more meaning in my words than was apparent 
to the old gentleman because all day I’d been wondering if we'd 
really get a heavy stand of bluegrass. We wouldn’t know for two 
years. The field we tramped over today should be fairly clean of 
weeds, because tobacco was raised on it for two consecutive years, 
hybrid corn was planted in it last summer, and in October barley 
was drilled in. We'll broadcast red clover in April, harvest the 
barley this summer, cut clover hay next summer and have a blue- 
grass pasture by the following spring. Six years from bluegrass sod 
to bluegrass sod. 

Though it was dusk when we finished, we were lucky to have had 
so many continuous working hours, and the plot had been well 
sown with a bushel of seed to the acre. One year when Mr. Carter 
and J were sowing, an extremely high wind came up, blowing with 
such force that not only were we uncomfortable from the peppering 
of the chaffy seed in our faces, but we were sowing the adjoining 
fields! Another time, it warmed up so rapidly in the morning that 
we couldn’t trudge through the thawed ground. We scraped the 
mud from our boots and took out for the barn to tag the sheep. 
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After fifteen years of having the weather change at the most inop- 
portune times, one may truly believe a favorite Kentucky adage, 
“If you don’t like the weather, wait a minute.” 

In Burley Kentucky a special February undertaking is to scatter 
tobacco stalks. A ton of tobacco stalks contains sixty pounds of 
nitrogen, four pounds of phosphorus and fifty-three pounds of 
potassium. We've ceased dumping stalks beneath the eaves of the 
barn where the rains wash away valuable nitrogen. Instead, we 
store them in the barn out of the weather, in orderly stacks to 
facilitate handling. “Scattering tobacco stalks’ is local phraseology, 
though actually they’re laid in neat fashion, stalk by stalk, two or 
three inches apart; by March they'll have decayed enough to be 
plowed under easily. For years I spread them on corn ground only, 
believing that they carried rust and other tobacco diseases, perils 
which may not have been apparent in the previous crop. However, 
I’m now of the opinion that the risk of spreading disease is far 
offset by their fertilizing properties, so I put them on ground where 
tobacco will be grown the coming year. Fifty-eight acres of tobacco 
make ‘‘a heap of stalks,” and many February days if it isn’t raining 
or snowing, the men at each farm will be out with sled, wagon or 
truck laying rows of stalks from fence to fence. This is another 
winter job for which tenants receive cash. In our agreement about 
raising tobacco on shares, the stalks are to be mine; the tenant’s 
responsibility ends after he stacks them in the barn. 

In this tobacco-raising community, it’s a familiar sight for front 
lawns, spacious or scant, to be blanketed with tobacco stalks from 
December until March. My Christmas gift to two of Elizabeth’s 
bridge-club friends is a load of stalks, spreading and all. When- 
ever I notice other yards neatly covered I suspect a story in the back- 
ground. Townspeople beg for this excellent fertilizer, and the 
farmers part with it reluctantly. 

Even before the tobacco stalks are out of the way, Mr. Murphy, 
the official housekeeper at Brookland, begins his spring cleaning. 
Tidy as a Dutch hearth, he makes his plans as meticulously as 
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Elizabeth sets her dinner table. When Horace has fed the chickens 
and milked, he usually joins Mr. Murphy, and together they make 
the rounds. How so much debris has accumulated since the last 
house cleaning in October is a mystery. Each stripping room is 
cluttered with all sorts of odds and ends—broken tobacco sticks . . . 
tobacco stalks . . . a tattered brown jacket . . . one glove .. . a lop- 
sided broom . . . two old scarves. But when Horace and Mr. Murphy 
are through, the stovepipe will have been brushed, the stove 
painted, the floor swept free of tobacco dust and, if the men are in 
the notion, the windows may even be given a swipe or two. Then 
the coke stoves, which should have been put away in December, but 
instead were pushed into the corner of the tobacco barn, are taken 
to the stripping rooms and given a coat or two of cylinder oil. 

The lower barn was cleaned up after a fashion before the sheep 
were brought from Leestown, but the main barn hasn’t been touched 
since we hauled out the last load of tobacco. During stripping, the 
sticks were placed haphazardly in several bents, so Mr. Murphy will 
gather them into one big oblong pile and the dirt floor will look 
as if it had been groomed with a fine-tooth comb. It’s also Mr. 
Murphy’s and Horace’s responsibility to see that the other farm 
buildings are spruced up, and I’d just as well not get overly anxious 
for a hurry-up job because Mr. Murphy is thorough, and they'll take 
their time about it, even if I think they’re as slow as Christmas. 

Mr. Carter’s first duty every morning at this time of the year is 
to tend the sheep; even if he’s been with them all night, he'll feed 
and water them and let them outdoors a short while before he goes 
home for a few hours of sleep. He and Mr. Montague are com- 
peting for a reward offered to the one raising the greatest number of 
lambs—a blue serge suit I’ve outgrown. The contest ends the first 
Saturday in March since very few ewes, if any, will lamb after that. 

Clem cares for the work stock during the winter months only, be- 
cause in the summertime he must get into the fields with the tractor 
eatly in the morning. Brookland has three teams. One team of 
mules was paired up when they were broken; they’re now eight 
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years old and are so spirited that only a good teamster can handle 
them. ‘The second set, medium-weight mares, are four years old and 
are responsive to the gentlest touch on the reins. Jasper, a mule 
which a seventy-year-old man could follow down the furrow, is 
teamed with Queen, an aged mare which a youngster could hitch 
up. With this assemblage there’s work stock suitable for any type 
of help that may have to be engaged and a sufficient number of head 
to tide me over in the event any get sick or the tractor breaks down. 
The tenants may borrow the mares whenever they need another 
team. The sweet feed Clem adds to the regular ration of corn and 
hay is a good body regulator and conditions the work stock for 
March plowing after they’ve led the life of Reilly all winter at the 
feed trough. A horse or mule with thumps, or with a galled neck 
from improperly fitted harness, can deprive us of a team when most 
needed, since the loss of one sunshiny day of plowing in March 
may delay planting potatoes for as long as three weeks. 

During inclement weather Mr. Carter and the others are in the 
shop, repairing farm equipment. Plowpoints, axes, hoes, mower 
blades and hatchets are sharpened. Handles on rakes and shovels 
are made secure. Cutting harrows need new boxing. Movable parts 
are greased. We even have a sewing class and patch the burlap 
sacks. Clem’s talented when it comes to the large farm machinery 
and has fixed himself a regular February schedule, repairing the 
sulky rake, side-delivery rake, cultivators, tobacco setters and his 
precious tractor. Mr. Murphy is a wonder with small tools; he must 
have a name for each, can remember under which automobile seat 
he saw a wrench or who took the brace and bit home and didn’t 
bring it back. He has a nice way about him when he reminds the 
men and they don’t resent his prodding. He reminds me also. He 
evidently thinks all tool handles should be as smooth and shiny as 
sterling silver. Bright with red paint, I mean, for he never fails to 
mention red paint when I’m scribbling down things needed from 
the hardware store. 


The whole idea of all this preparation is not to be too finicky 
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about how the farm looks or about repairs but to clear the deck for 
action. When the weather opens up, we must be ready to work the 
ground without being held up half a day or even half an hour by 
faulty tools. One man can delay the entire crew while he puts a 
new hose on a tobacco setter! We're working a giant jigsaw puzzle, 
and the small pieces inserted in February help to determine the size 
of my tobacco profits next December. The best way not to weaken 
under the drive and push when planting or cultivating or harvesting 
is to make everything ready during comparatively inactive periods. 

Having little mechanical skill, I’ve found that the men do much 
better if I don’t hover over them like a mother hen. “Tore it all 
down, did you? Think you'll ever get it back together again? | 
Didn’t know you had to take it all apart.” So on rainy days I keep 
books and bring the running inventories up to date. In February 
there’s an extra amount of paper work as all income for the previous 
year was ended with the last tobacco check. I like to know how 
much extra labor cost during the tobacco-crop year, and records 
show the wide range in the cost of raising the same number of 
acres season after season. One of my pet theories is that a greater 
margin of loss should be computed into any estimate of probable 
success, that there’s more opportunity for miscalculation in farming 
costs than in any other business—of course I see the world through 
the eyes of my vocation. I resolve every February to get a better 
bookkeeping system—and then forget about it. 

The county agent could help me. As far as I am concerned, he 
is the Department of Agriculture. I expect him to have the latest 
information at his finger tips regardless of what I ask, though I’m 
so considerate as to let him be versed primarily in agriculture 
in the upper South! Through the local agent tobacco farmers have 
been warned of impending plagues of army worms, of blue mold, 
of the prevalance of rust in tobacco fields in certain sections. He 
persuaded me to raise lespedeza, the first that was grown in Fayette 
County. He helped to introduce the use of phenothiazine here. 
Through his many activities he has become the man a farmer most 
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prefers to have come through the patent gate. If God is my need 
on Sunday morning, the county agent is my need on Monday morn- 
ing. 

A newcomer to Lexington commented, “Your county agent 
really sends out literature. I came here last January to farm, so I 
consulted with him, and gave my temporary hotel address for 
further communication. When I leased a farm in February, I 
notified the agent, asking that he send any information he had on 
preparing tobacco beds. By March when I moved in, pamphlets 
and notices of meetings were not only being addressed to me at 
the hotel and R.F.D., but to the farm by name and even to the 
lessee. I haven’t the heart to tell him to correct his mailing list. 
Afraid I might miss something!” | 

Tobacco circulars and leaflets Mr. Peyton received were prepared 
by the College of Agriculture of the University of Kentucky. For 
example, Circular 230, ‘““The Production of White Burley To- 
bacco,” states, “Published in connection with the agricultural exten- 
sion work carried on by co-operation of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Kentucky, with the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and distributed in furtherance of the work provided for in the Acts 
of Congress of May 8, 1914.” Some of the leaflets are titled: 


Pulling Tobacco Plants 

How to Control Tobacco Diseases 
Machine Setting of Burley Tobacco 
Cutting and Housing Burley Tobacco 
Stripping Burley Tobacco 


I visualized Mr. Peyton opening the many envelopes and amused 
myself on the way to Brookland thinking how the front seat of his 
car was cluttered up, how littered his desk and how full his waste- 
paper basket. Just to carry coals to Newcastle, I telephoned a ware- 
house, asked that Mr. Peyton be put on its mailing list for informa- 
tion on tobacco. The circular specifically in mind was “Grow Bet- 
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ter Burley Tobacco in Central Kentucky. Better Methods Make 
Bigger Yields, Higher Quality and Bigger Checks.” It’s presented 
with the compliments of a group of Lexington warehouses; it ends 
with the slogan, “If You Want Better Burley—Read This.” 

To be located in the same community with the State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station is a priceless boon. The one-gallused 
farmer says, ““That so-and-so out at the State College don’t know 
as much about farming as a goose knows about eating grass,” but 
from my own experience, almost every new idea that I’ve put in 
practice has come through the University, though some have come 
over the fence. Rarely a season passes that experts don’t advise me 
on tobacco and sheep. I’ve not always taken their advice, but have 
wished I had more than I’ve wished I hadn’t. 

The National Grange was organized in Kentucky, and the 
Farmers Union flourished after the turn of the century. However, 
from the early 1930’s the Kentucky Farm Bureau has been the 
most active of all farmers’ organizations in the state. In Fayette 
County emphasis is placed on tobacco. We interest ourselves also 
in the assessment of farm property, in local tax problems and the 
furtherance of 4-H Club and Future Farmer work. 

Central Kentucky has its quota of other agricultural organiza- 
tions, official and unofficial, such as garden and bridge clubs—and 
neighbors who sit until bedtime. The Kentucky Federation of 
Homemakers Clubs has an extensive program for women. But 
the real “club” may be found, both day and night, where the great 
uninitiated brotherhood congregates—in front of the ten-cent 
stores, especially on Saturday afternoons, at crossroad garages or at 
the few remaining blacksmith shops. 

The web of hard-surfaced roads throughout the inner Bluegrass 
Region, the automobile and the chain store have almost put the 
country merchant out of business. However, you can still find him 
waiting on the tenant wife who needs a sack of corn meal before 
she can make muffins for dinner. If she doesn’t pay cash, her hus- 
band will settle up at the end of the week; the grocer doesn’t 
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often catty tenants from one year’s tobacco crop to the next. Some- 
times I wonder what the country storekeeper has to offer from his 
hodgepodge of merchandise, but I always know exactly in which 
direction to head when I can’t find a tenant at the farm, particu- 
larly Mr. Montague. His standing excuse is that Mrs. Montague 
forgot coffee when she was in town. The soft-drink stand belies 
this, as farm hands gather around it, discuss all phases of life and 
evety angle of tobacco raising. I do believe Mr. Montague knows 
to a penny the wages of each farm laborer in the neighborhood and 
where the last drop of rain fell. 

Today, notwithstanding the fact that this is the heart of the 
pedigreed-horse countty, fewer and fewer men live by the blow on 
the anvil. The smith who stood under the spreading chestnut 
tree had a decision to make. ‘Shall I become an ironworker, a 
garageman, or shall I cram my paraphernalia on a truck and take 
the shop to the horse? I’m no longer a cog in the wheel!” The 
lamentation of the blacksmith was timely, for I, like other cus- 
tomers in Fayette County, had succumbed to the machine age, and 
had little need of his services. Instead of risking a good team on 
the slick macadam roads in a steady stream of traffic I bought a 
truck to do the highway hauling. Mr. Wiley, not Scotch but 
thrifty, curses the progress of man, says sometimes it costs him 
twenty-five dollars to have his tobacco hauled to the warehouse 
while his Percherons are idle in the barn. 

Mr. Carter usually trims the horses’ hoofs, but occasionally I 
hire an itinerant blacksmith. Virgil and Jim ply him with questions 
and stick so close to his truck that even the call of “Ice cream” 
doesn’t daunt them. Their pleasure comes high as the blacksmith 
charges an exorbitant rate, and though he points out that a house 
call is a convenient service, his words aren’t very consoling. 


Elizabeth is a better telephone girl than Mr. Bell ever dreamed 
of, and if I don’t get a message it’s because I failed to look at the 
memo pad in the left-hand corner of my desk. She has a sense of 
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organization, and ‘way back yonder suggested stenographer’s note- 
books as a remedy for forgotten appointments. 

Before I sat down for breakfast this morning, I scanned the page 
dated February 21. She'd written, ‘Seed potatoes at South Broad- 
way and Bolivar siding. Two men from seed company to help un- 
load. Won’t work tomorrow, Washington’s Birthday. Taken 
directly from car, fifty cents less.” I didn’t dawdle over my coffee, 
and soon Horace and I were hoisting sacks of potatoes to our shoul- 
ders, tramping back and forth from freight car to truck. We covered 
the potatoes with rubber-coated tarpaulins to keep them from 
freezing. When we returned to Brookland, Mr. Carter had the 
stove in the garage shop glowing and helped us unload. 

After dinner a light snow flurry clouded the sky—just the day 
for an indoor job. Clem, Mr. Murphy, Horace, Mr. Carter and I 
went to the shop equipped with paring knives, all set for the slow 
grind of cutting potatoes. There is nothing very difficult about this 
particular job, but it soon becomes monotonous. Consequently, the 
men pay little attention to the cuttings, and the result is that many 
pieces are cut too large to drop through the planter. To get a cor- 
rect seed-potato cutting, I prefer medium-sized Maine certified 
potatoes, as they can be divided into four or five pieces, each piece 
about two inches square with at least one eye. 

By late afternoon the shop was a sea of potatoes, and we were 
ready to sprinkle sulphur on the raw sides of the cuttings, put them 
into bushel baskets, and rick them one on top of the other against 
the long solid wall of the shop. As I walked to the house tonight, 
seed potatoes were on my mind. They were top grade, in excellent 
condition. Provided the weather is good we should have a yield of 
three hundred bushels to the acre. 

By day after tomorrow all the potatoes should be cut, covered 
with sulphur and tricked. Horace may be slower than the others, 
since he’s prone to much conversation, and I'll bet my black hat 
that tomorrow while I’m at a sale bidding on five thousand tobacco 
sticks, he’ll be the ringleader in a bull session. 
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More public auction sales of land, implements and stock are held 
in late February and early March than at any other season. Farmers 
have money from their tobacco crops; they are making plans for 
the coming year and have the time to attend. Owners, executors 
and trust companies have these reasons well in mind. 

A fellow gets a kick out of hearing the clerk of the sale say, 
“Sold to Joe Doaks.” Everybody turns around to see who Joe 
Doaks is, and Joe has his little moment of superiority. But I’ve 
found that it’s expensive entertainment, playing the role of Joe, as 
I’m a natural for an auctioneer. He challenges me when he sing- 
songs, ““A dollar. A dollar. I’ve got a dollar. Who'll give me 
two? Well, a dollar and half. Will someone give me a dollar and 
half? A dollar and half is the bid. Now two. Three. Three it is. 
Will you go four?” He yells, he cajoles, he pleads, he bamboozles, 
he threatens, he hits me over the head and in the face with words, 
and the first thing I know, I’m the proud owner of something I had 
no idea of buying when I left home that morning. I pat myself on 
the back if I do come away with empty hands when I’ve gone only 
to see old friends and talk shop. 

Once I found myself in a very spirited contest over several pieces 
of harness at least twenty years old, dried out, cracked and hooked 
together with baling wire. My last bid was three dollars and 
seventy-five cents. The lot was knocked down so fast it made my 
head swim. While I was carrying the harness to the station wagon, 
a piece of wire caught in my coat pocket, and the tailor charged me 
a dollar and a half to repair the rip. On another occasion, I went 
to a sale in my truck expecting to buy one of three cutting harrows 
advertised in the newspaper. The dealers’ price for new harrows 
was about fifty dollars, yet at the sale the used harrows brought 
around forty. I controlled myself and wasn’t fool enough to buy a 
piece.of junk at such an outrageous price. Yet when the livestock 
was put up, I bought a ten-dollar black calf for sixteen dollars! 

The story of Colonel Mintet’s sale is legend in Fayette County. 
His wife had died and the colonel was selling his farm, livestock, 
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tools and household goods. On the day of the auction he brought 
two dust-laden barrels of bourbon whisky out of the cellar and 
placed one at either end of the veranda, along with dozens of tin 
cups. ’Twas a sly idea to get a higher dollar. 

By eleven-thirty the barrels were running dry and the bidding 
was lively. Competition was at a feverish pitch. An old sleigh, a 
family heirloom, though of doubtful value, brought one hundred 
dollars. A drunken Irishman ran a lot of pitchforks and hoes to 
sixty dollars, when the whole batch brand-new would have cost 
less than twenty-five. At length the clerk called Colonel Minter to 
one side. “Look here, Colonel, you'd better call this sale off. These 
people will be sober tomorrow and they'll run you and me out of 
Fayette County. If you don’t call a halt, I’m gonna quit clerking. 
Can’t get a reputation such as this.” 

Colonel Minter protested but soon saw the logic of the clerk’s 
decision. Slowly he strolled to the center of the veranda, raised his 
arms wide, beckoned the bidders, spectators and passers-by to 
gather closer. He invited all to have another drink, said that the day 
was too cold, and the sale was postponed until the weather was 
more seasonable. 

The sale was the talk of the community; every fireside group had 
a different version of what had been put up, what it brought and 
how excited the bidders were. Colonel Minter became a hero and 
a fine sportsman. When the second sale came about, two or three 
times as many people were on hand, and the goods brought much 
more than they deserved. Needless to say, there was no whisky. 

An auction sale of antiques is another matter. Elizabeth and 
her mother are ‘‘antique hunters” and have combed the country- 
side in all directions for relics of bygone days. Possibly I don’t have 
an any-too-well-defined sense of appreciation when it comes to the 
beauty of antiques, for to me there’s nothing more comfortable than 
an overstuffed chair from Grand Rapids. Excuse me from those 
pastel-covered settees or chairs that must be lifted from a certain 
angle, and in which you can’t lean back. Yet with all my off-stage 
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remarks about the shabby pieces of furniture Elizabeth has brought 
home, I’m proud of the results. She’s a wizard at envisioning what 
sandpaper, filler and shellac will do. My desk, a product of her 
imagination, brings forth the first oh’s and ah’s from our visitors, 
-and I'll be ever grateful that she turned a deaf ear to my first mur- 
murings, “Well, now, wouldn’t that look nice in the barn!” 

Just as my wife is lured by antiques, Mrs. Montague, of the 
Pinckard farm, is fascinated by packages and mail-order catalogues. 
She’s a true addict—meets the mailman every morning, and when 
a holiday rolls around resents his day of leisure. Driving down the 
road in the mornings, I often see her at the mailbox, and can tell 
from the expression on her face whether she’s expecting a package. 
At other times I’ve passed immediately after the mail has been 
delivered, and there’s Mrs. Montague, trudging down the road with 
a bundle under her arm. No matter how large or unwieldly the 
package, she’s in seventh heaven. In addition to being a star cus- 
tomer of the mail-order houses, she receives candy, a piece of dress 
goods now and then, and gracious knows what else from her daugh- 
ter in Louisville. 

Mrs. Montague doesn’t need a radio or a telephone; she doesn’t 
need a car; she doesn’t even need people except her husband and 
children, so long as she has a flow of mysterious and exciting pack- 
ages. Yet her zest for life comes not alone from receiving. She 
likes to give, and the Sundays when the boys and I go to Pinckard, 
she always has something for them. As we take our leave, she sug- 
gests to Virgil and Jim that we return next Sunday for she might 
find another surprise in the old apple tree. 


CHAPTER ' MARCH 


Rainfall, 5.57; humidity, 72; mean tempera 
ture, 54.3; cloudiness, 6.6; no snow 


IT’S UNBELIEVABLE how many farmers don’t keep books or have 
checking accounts. After fifteen years I’m still startled when a 
hired man or tenant says to me, “Reckon I could have my pay in 
cash?” 

When Elizabeth’s father died, I resigned my job as a book sales- 
man and came to Kentucky to run the farms. Green as I was about 
farming, I was no better informed about the habits of farm people. 
My eyes popped wide open when a hired man took out a roll of bills 
larger than his fist. There he was, out hoeing tobacco in tattered 
overalls with at least five hundred dollars in his pocket. He quickly 
noticed my surprise and serenely assured me he was more at ease 
knowing where his money actually was. Nor did he keep any 
records of his earnings, a failure somewhat antiquated now since 
the lowered income tax brackets have necessitated a change in 
policy. Speaking of income tax, I well remember when Clem 
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made his first payment. He has accused the government of wasting 
money ever since! 

Financial settlements between tenants and landlord occur with 
the receipt of each tobacco check throughout the winter, but the 
final adjustment, or “settling up,’ is made on the last day of Feb- 
ruary since new trades on tobacco farms in central Kentucky for the 
coming crop year begin as of March 1. The cash advances made 
by the landlord on tobacco, for instance, are for labor to house 
and strip, hail insurance cn the crop in the field, fire insurance on 
tobacco in the barn, fertilizer and coke. I don’t mean to imply that 
every tenant borrows money for all of these items or any, but these 
are some of the purposes for which a landlord is willing to advance 
money on a crop of tobacco his tenant is raising. 

If the landlord is on the tenant’s note at the bank, he makes sure 
that a substantial payment is made from the first tobacco check, and 
from each check thereafter until the indebtedness is voided. On the 
other hand, the landlord, on settling-up day, will pay the tenant 
for labors expended on odd jobs around the farm or for various 
services rendered throughout the year. For example, should the 
tenants have helped build a line fence, sow seed, scatter tobacco 
stalks, Pll pay them cash. At other times, I must settle up with a 
tenant if he’s leaving, as in the case of a tenant who moved from 
the Pinckard farm last year. He had extra feed and didn’t want to 
be bothered with it, so he sold it to me. 

This tenant stayed only one year, and the story behind his de- 
parture was a new one for me. It seems to be characteristic of the 
majority of tenants to have “roving feet,’’ and I suppose the over- 
all average of tenure isn’t much over four years. Before the man 
was hired, I tried to make it clear when the tobacco was to be trans- 
planted, housed, stripped and on the warehouse floor. Everything 
went according to schedule; his crop was good and by early Decem- 
ber the tobacco was all stripped out. I asked him what arrange- 
ments he'd made to get the tobacco hauled to Lexington. To my 
astonishment, he simply said that he wasn’t going to sell before 
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January. He explained that he’d sold his previous crop the past 
January and, if he sold our crop in December, his income tax would 
be too big. He was adamant. 

The crop was sold when sales were resumed in January after a 
holiday season from before Christmas until after New Year's Day. 
The market average was five cents a pound less than before the 
holidays. If as much as a half of our total poundage had been sold 
in December, we might have realized about three hundred dollars 
more. He didn’t have so much income tax to worry about, but when 
he blamed me for the market going down, he was on his way to 
find a new partner. 

Years ago when tobacco was ten to fifteen cents a pound, one of 
the tenants had four dollars left when he had squared with the 
bank and with me. Maybe it was that same year that a tenant fin- 
ished up owing me two hundred and fifty dollars. I had to keep 
him another season for collateral. The most pitiful case was the 
tenant who sold his mules to buy groceries during the winter and 
borrowed money to buy another team in the spring. 

The tenant’s biggest gamble is with the use of his time. He bets 
that he can take a small capital investment, raise a crop on shares 
and make more money than as a hired man on straight wages. If he 
has ‘‘what it takes’’ to make this step, he’s automatically in a more 
advantageous position than he was as a hired man. He’s provided a 
house, either free or at a nominal rental, pasture for his livestock 
and a garden plot. The landlord may go on his note at the bank 
and establish credit for him at the local stores. The landlord also 
encourages him in new and better farm practices conducted in the 
form of experiments, as up-and-coming farmers are continually 
trying new methods. 

Inasmuch as this is an agricultural community and any man has 
the opportunity to go up through the ranks from hired man to 
tenant, to landowner, no stigma is attached to being a tenant farmer. 
The word “tenant” is not a derogatory term, unless the man him- 
self has earned unfavorable criticism. Nor does it apply to the 
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white man alone. There have been some few Negroes who were 
sufficiently interested and had enough capital to become tenant 
farmers. I followed the course of one Negro through the succes- 
sive steps. This man seized the opportunity and advantages of in- 
creased educational facilities and rose from a hired hand to a land- 
owner with two hundred acres under his supervision. In Fayette 
County this is the exception rather than the rule, however, as most 
Negroes are moving away from the farm because they think that a 
better living is afforded them in Lexington. 

Whether I have more whites than Negroes among the hired men 
depends entirely on the available supply of labor. I’ve several 
Negroes who I’m almost assured will return year after year for 
work when hog-killing time arrives, or when we set out and house 
tobacco, or during haymaking and corn-cutting times. And I’ve 
found that if these Negro day laborers are good at all, they’re very 
good. 


In February an engineer has been employed to survey the land to 
be put in tobacco. The reason for a survey is that Brookland, Lees- 
town and Pinckard have specific government tobacco acreage allot- 
ments, and I want to meet the full quota at each farm. And only 
that. I don’t see that it’s worth the time and money to put more 
acres in tobacco when I have to pay the government sixteen cents 
for each pound sold from any additional acreage above that which 
I'm allotted. This summer a committeeman from the Fayette 
County Agricultural Conservation Association will survey the acres 
in tobacco before issuing a Within Quota Marketing Card. When 
I sell next winter, the warehouse will enter the number of pounds. 

Another reason for the survey is that each tenant naturally wants 
to know what plot or plots will be his to cultivate, and he should 
. know before he prepares the tobacco bed in late February or early 
March. Mr. Guyn, who’s been at Leestown so many years and who 
has a deep, personal interest in the farm, begins much earlier than 
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Februaty to ask me where we'll raise tobacco the coming season. He 
even has his eye on fields for two years hence! 

I never notice as much unrest among the men as when they 
“want to get on with the tobacco crop,”’ but must continue to work 
at odd jobs indoors and out while waiting for the ground to be dry 
enough to plow the beds, and the weather to be suitable to burn and 
sow them. We're all eager to get under way with our main busi- 
ness of the year and say among ourselves, ‘““Wish the weather 
would open up so I can fix my tobacco beds. Think of them every 
time I see the tepees.” 

Each year when I select a site for a tobacco bed at Brookland, 
I've more to consider than a high-school student in a college 
chemistry class. Is the soil fertile? Is the location handy to the to- 
bacco fields? Will the bed be exposed to the morning and evening 
sun? In case of excessive rainfall, is there ample drainage or if the 
season is extremely dry, will there be an accessible water supply? 
All of these musings may well seem unimportant to the layman, but 
to the tobacco farmer the plant bed is the nucleus from which his 
dreams grow. I’m particularly cautious not to select a plot of ground 
for tobacco beds this year which may have been down in beds last 
year, for fear of endangering the plants to plant-bed diseases. I 
also try to pick out a site where there’s a fence which would run 
along one side of the bed, because a wire fence should be around 
the bed after it’s sown. This way, one side would already be up. 

When bright young ideas on farming were running round in my 
head, I put a bed in the center of a field. That spring there were 
army worms—armies of them! My luscious, green bed was an 
oasis in twenty acres of plowed ground, and the worms took over. 
I always believed that if the bed had been nestled on the edge of 
the field, the grass, clover and weeds along the fence row would 
have diverted their attention and more plants would have been left. 
As it was, there weren’t enough to set two acres. 

A tobacco bed is nothing more than a rectangular, outdoor plant 
bed, usually twelve feet wide and one hundred feet long. There’s 
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no trouble in finding this much flat space at Brookland and Lees- 
town, but it’s a different matter some years at Pinckard. Mr. Mon- 
tague often has to take the scissors and snip the canvas. To obtain 
the proper drainage in the beds, which is most important, we plow 
the first furrow from north to south (or east to west, however the 
bed lies) , the second furrow from south to north. The third furrow 
and succeeding ones are plowed south to north. By idling the plow 
and dragging it back to the same starting point, all furrows except 
the first are plowed in the same direction. Next, the clods are broken 
up with a cutting harrow having discs adjusted so that they'll not 
cut too deep and bring the roots of previous growths to the surface. 
A homemade, wooden drag is then scraped lightly over the bed— 
very lightly, for the same reason that the bed isn’t cut too deep. The 
final furrow, or ‘‘back furrow,” is plowed on the near side of the 
bed and at both ends. This completes the ditch all the way around. 
Such a trench facilitates drainage and prevents soil from being 
washed on top of the young plants by the rampant spring rains. 

The surface of the bed is now ready to be burned. The burner 
we use, another homemade contraption, is made of discarded wire 
fence held in shape and weighted down by iron pipes. The frame, 
as it’s sometimes called, is as broad as the bed and about seven feet 
long. To each of the twelve-foot sides singletrees are attached so 
that a team may pull it into position. Two small wheels are also on 
that side; when the burner is shifted into place the front will clear 
the ground and not scrape up the fresh, unburned dirt nor turn up 
additional weed seed. 

Wood is piled on the burner in a solid mass about three feet 
high, with the larger pieces at the bottom. Some farmers use mofe 
brush (I save the brush to stop the gullies), and they heap the 
burner much higher. They'll have an easier time getting a fire 
started perhaps, but I'll not have so much replenishing to do. To 
start the burner roaring, we soak corncobs in kerosene, ignite them 
and stick them under the wood. The bonfires die down to a red mass 
of smoldering embers, and twenty minutes of their warmth will heat 
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the ground to a depth of two inches to a temperature hot enough to 
kill weed seed. The team is then hitched to the singletrees and the 
frame pulled to the next “‘set,” the adjacent seven feet. With each 
successive set, a red and gray deposit of ashes is left, and when the 
glow of the fire has gone the brown soil is gray with potash. 

A New York doctor once asked me how much money it took to 
buy a farm in the Bluegrass. Since there’s no answer to that one, I 
trust nobody will ever ask me how long it takes to burn a tobacco 
bed. Just because the burner covers seven feet, and the bed is one 
hundred feet long, and twenty minutes of a hot application will 
kill the seed, doesn’t mean that it will take exactly five hours to 
do the job. Farm work never pans out that way. We hope to burn 
the whole bed in one day in order that it may be sown the next. 
And I pray that it won’t rain from the time the first match is struck 
until the last seed is dropped. With fourteen beds to burn at Brook- 
land for the twenty-five acres of tobacco the hired men and I raise 
there, a day may well be from seven o’clock in the morning until 
midnight. 

The next morning the bed is raked very lightly to smooth over 
the tracks of the team and to remove cinders and unburned frag- 
ments. Because tobacco seed is so fine, a level teaspoonful is mixed 
with half a gallon of 6-8-6 fertilizer as a carrying base to insure 
even distribution. Believe it or not, one level teaspoonful of seed 
will sow thirty running feet. There shouldn’t be any overlapping 
or skipping. I either squat or kneel when dipping in the bucket for 
a handful of the mixture to sprinkle over the bed. Every square 
foot becomes very familiar to me as I go up one side and down the 
other, and since I stay close the seed won't be frisked away by the 
wind. 

The bed is ready to be covered with canvas after it’s smoothed 
over with an iron roller. To prevent pockets, the roller—intended 
to be horse-drawn—is pulled by the men. Old Queen’s hoofs make 
too deep depressions. The canvas is fastened down with staples 
made from No. 9 wire driven through metal eyelets in the edges. 
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Then a makeshift fence is put up. The contrast of the whiteness of 
the canvas against the green of bluegrass or of a cover crop attracts 
attention, and a story goes that a stranger in central Kentucky asked 
why strips of cement were “laid right out in the fields.” The com- 
parison is apt. 

One of my friends has been quite successful as a seedsman. The 
eight acres he saves for seed cause much wonderment during July 
when paper sacks are inverted over the pink blossoms to prevent 
cross-fertilization. After the seed is gathered, threshed with a 
combine, cleaned and tested for purity and germination, he sells 
it in the standard half-ounce and ounce measure. I’ve never 
bothered to save plants for this purpose, because tobacco seed is 
the cheapest per acre of any we sow, costing about six dollars a 
season for the Brookland beds. 

Mr. Carter announced today that he was very glad to have all 
the plant beds sown because now he would have ten days to do 
nothing but concentrate on his income tax return! I’m glad we're 
finished with the beds too, but not for his reason. The tenant’s 
plots are staked out and the tobacco crop for this year is on its way 
to being a reality. 

Mr. Wiley, the best fencer of all the tenants and hired men I’ve 
ever employed, is coming to Brookland to help fence off a twenty- 
two-acre bluegrass field that’s to be used as pastureland and tobacco 
ground. A creek runs through it; therefore, the division fence will 
have to be sighted so that the stock can have access to the water, 
yet not be able to roam the tobacco patch. This practical arrange- 
ment of fences accounts for the strange geometric designs and 
ctazy-quilt patterns which show up so ose from a hilltop 
view of the farm. 

Field fences are mule-high, hog-tight and stout enough to turn 
a bull, though technically they’re crimped wire with stays every 
twelve inches. The crimps allow for expansion and contraction. 
One strand of barbed wire is stretched above the woven wire if the 
fences are within the farm, and if they’re on boundary lines, two 
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sttands are taut. None of the wire fences at Brookland is topped 
with planking, though that is a frequent combination in this part 
of the country because of livestock. It would be more satisfactory 
for me and better for Jasper, Queen and the other work stock, if 
they did have six-inch oak planks with a protective coating of creo- 
sote, paint or whitewash holding them firm. Then rods and rods of 
fence wouldn’t have to be replaced so often, and the stock wouldn’t 
get pricked by the barbs as they graze through and—worse still— 
over the fence. 

When building a fence we first set posts at the extremities of 
the proposed line, then a brace post for each end post and follow 
up with line posts. The end and'brace posts are about twice the 
diameter of the line posts and a few inches higher. All are made 
of locust wood. Tobacco sticks are jabbed in the ground every 
twenty feet to define the position of the line posts and a twine 
string running along them indicates whether any posts should be 
moved backward or forward so that the fence will be in a true 
line. 

It takes elbow grease to wield a posthole digger, or an iron 
digger in the event that rock is struck, to lift posts in place, to 
shovel in the dirt, to pack it tightly with a rammer. Virgil and Jim 
delight in tromping the dirt, going round and round the posts until 
they’re dizzy. The only time I ever knew Mr. Carter to be annoyed 
with them was when they ran up and down the wire which was 
lying flat on the ground where he’d unrolled it. The earth was 
soft and they pressed the wire into the mud while he and I had 
our backs turned. For the rest of the day, Mr. Carter made com- 
ments of one kind or another whenever he had to touch the muddy 
section of the fencing. 

The youngsters think they’re big workmen when they hold the 
wite against the posts while the rest of us are leaning it into posi- 
tion. When we're tightening the chains on the fence stretcher a 
notch at a time with the ratchet in each of the two chains, one of the 
boys stands guard at the first post on the left and the other at the 
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first post on the right. They tell us when the wire begins to cut 
the surface of the post—as if we didn’t know by the pull on the 
muscles of our backs! They pretend the fence is a xylophone and 
when we hear a certain zing from the metal, we know that the fence 
is about tight enough. 

Fences offer interesting sidelights on human nature. To the 
farmer, all fences are temporary except those that describe the 
farm and he says to himself, ‘‘Oh, I'll just run up a fence and as 
soon as the field is back down in grass, I'll take it down.” When 
the field is in grass again, he says to himself, “Might have to plow 
that field again in a few years. Can’t tell from here. Believe I'll 
leave the fence up in case I need it. It’s a hard job to tear down 
a fence. The wire won’t deteriorate much more out in the weather 
than it would in the barn where it would be bumped against and 
bent up.” Some fences pointed out to me as temporary have been 
reported as fifty years old. 

The saying, “Good fences make good neighbors,’”’ could very 
well have originated at my grandfather’s farm at Talbotton, 
Georgia. I was a perennial summer guest in his home and one of 
my first recollections of farming life came when we strolled over 
his fields. Time and again he remarked, ‘Good fences make good 
neighbors, my boy.” His words meant nothing to me until I, too, 
became a farmer. es 

In Kentucky a line fence is of equal responsibility to both owners 
of adjoining property. There are seventeen line fences at Brook- 
land, Leestown and Pinckard, and I haven’t had ‘“‘discussions”’ 
about more than half a dozen of them! Once a tenant’s team pushed 
a fence down and spent the night in the neighbor’s clover field. It 
happened that the terrant hadn’t planned to use the mules the next 
day and the first that he knew of their misdemeanor was when the 
county patrol drove up, told him where his mules were and said 
he’d better go get them. The tenant was indignant because the 
county patrol had been notified before he had. 

The poor condition of the fence wasn’t news to me, so we built 
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half of a new line fence. The other landowner did nothing about 
his part, and every time stock was turned into the field, we were on 
needles and pins. In desperation, we repaired his part of the old 
fence with a few new posts and some miscellaneous wire. A bill for 
labor only was sent, yet it was months before he paid it. 

The next spring the landowner phoned and to my surprise said, 
“I want to ask a favor of you. I’d like to get you to pasture a 
couple of milk cows for me in the field next to my farm.” 

I inquired, ““What’s your trouble?” all the while thinking what 
nerve he had to select the field. 

“T’ve wild onions on my place. The milk tastes bad.” 

“Well, I haven’t any pasture to rent, but if you'll build a new 
fence I'll pasture your cows free for a few weeks. 

“But I paid you for fixing that fence. I can’t do anything else 
about it.” 

“Yes, but you can put your cows up two hours before you milk 
them morning and night. Then the milk won't have onions in 
ats 

Another time two of the tenants fell out because of the fence 
between a pasture and a cornfield. One tenant’s hogs squirmed 
under the fence and into the other tenant’s cornfield—growing 
corn does smell delicious when it’s coming into the ear. I told the 
man who owned the hogs to fasten heavy planks to the bottom of 
the fence. He rolled some logs against the wires but the hogs 
promptly rolled them away and again invaded the cornfield. 

The second tenant was furious, ‘“‘Anybody who can’t outwit a 
hog, can’t outwit much.” With this, he stalked away, and neither 
one spoke to the other during the next seven months. The follow- 
ing March one of them moved from the farm. 

My most recent experience with hogs and corn concerned the 
corn I had in partnership with Mr. Stewart at Leestown last sum- 
mer. Our neighbor's hogs had made quite an inroad before he 
discovered them. This corn was all the feed he would have to 
carry his team, two cows and three hogs through the winter. 
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When we conferred with the neighbor, Mr. Stewart said, “Mr. 
Hastings, you'll have to pay me for my part of the corn.” 

I said my piece. “I won't charge you if you'll fix the fence. It's 
in bad shape. I’ve been patching and patching it. I'll pay for my 
half if you want to put up a whole new fence.” 

“All right, Pll order the material. I know where there’s a good 
custom fence builder. How much of your corn do you think they 
ate, Mr. Stewart?” 

“About twenty dollars’ worth.” 

Mr. Hastings paid on the spot. 

Months went by and I was beginning to wonder why the new 
fence hadn’t been started. One day in November I saw Mr. 
Hastings at the hardware store and he explained that he was waiting 
to see how he came out on his tobacco before he built the fence. 
His tobacco must have brought a good price because work on the 
fence was begun two weeks ago. Looks like it will be a corker. 


When I took charge Pinckard had scarcely any good, substantial 
fence. What was there had been satisfactory in its day, but its day 
had passed and it was a mass of tangled, rusty wire. The fairly 
good barbed wire at the top sagged heavily, as is the nature of 
barbed wire. 

Brookland was in far better condition than the other two farms, 
but there were many alterations here and there that Elizabeth and 
I wanted to make on the place where we were to live. My father- 
in-law had owned Brookland and Pinckard only a few years before 
his death and had gone to great expense building two new tobacco 
barns. Today, supplementing the improvements he began, there are 
four thousand rods of fence less than fifteen years old and the re- 
mainder is not a sieve for livestock. The gates are sturdy and can 
stand such punishment as Virgil, Jim and the tenants’ children give 
them, and there are enough of them to afford the youngsters variety. 
The sixty-three buildings have had repeated face liftings of one 
kind or another, but need still more rejuvenation. My theory and 
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. 
practice about permanent improvements is that ten percent of the 
annual net income should be set aside for upkeep, new buildings 
and fences. 

The amount of machinery I have makes me as dependent on the 
services of the farm equipment dealer as my grandfather was on 
the blacksmith. From the standpoint of raising a crop, there’s no 
difference between a lame horse and a cracked cylinder head. When 
I was in the market for a new tractor, I looked at three leading 
makes. All had their individual merits. The deciding factor was 
that one dealer had a large stock of parts and employed a staff of 
experienced mechanics. If I bought a tractor from this firm, and it 
should break down, repairs could be made without delay unless 
the break was very serious. And certainly I wouldn’t have to pay 
for a telegram to the factory, pay freight on the part and wait days 
for its arrival. During such days of waiting I work myself into an 
extra special lather. Truly, no farm implement has the character- 
istics of the wonderful one-horse shay; therefore, no piece of farm 
machinery is any better than the parts and maintenance. 

While it’s nice indeed to drive my own side-delivery rake, I 
watch carefully not to get machinery-poor. Depreciation makes ma- 
chinery a bad investment. I'd like to own the larger harvesting 
machines in partnership, machines needed only a few days and only 
once or twice a year or every few years, such as combines and grass- 
seed strippers. But both my barley and my partner’s may ripen 
simultaneously, and drawing straws perhaps wouldn’t settle in 
amiable fashion the question who should have the first use of the 
combine. My interests are large enough, however, for me to own 
most of the machinery required for jobs that recur year after year. 
Consequently I don’t often hire custom workers to plow, fill the 
silo or build fences. Custom workers charge high prices and one 
must wait his turn. 

The uncertainty of custom hire makes a plan of year-round em- 
ployment of hired hands preferable. With spring plowing just 
around the corner and more stock to tend than usual, I needed an- 
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other regular man and advertised in a Lexington newspaper 
“Wanted, a farm hand. Every day work, rain or shine.” I hired 
Everett Woodward and agreed to send my truck to move his house- 
hold goods on the following Monday. Only the fact that ten peo- 
ple were crowded together in a three-room cabin had made Everett 
want to move. He said at our interview, “I like the farm where I’m 
at. But the house ain’t big enough. And besides, my wife don’t 
git along with her brother’s wife.’’ I could well understand his 
complaint about their crowded condition when he said that he, his 
wife and their five children lived in two rooms, and Mrs. Wood- 
ward’s mother, brother and his wife lived in the other room. 

Monday turned out to be the first “plowing day” we’d had. Mr. 
Carter and Clem were busy in the field. Since Horace was sick and 
Mr. Murphy doesn’t drive, I had to go, so I left Brookland imme- 
diately after dinner. Everett was casually reposing on the front steps 
of his house when I drove up. Just a few more turns of the wheels, 
and what I supposed to be six pairs of eyes goggling at me through 
the window proved to be just that, for Mrs. Woodward and five 
towheaded children timidly peeped out the door to get a better 
look. Moving day was a big event in their lives and no doubt wait- 
ing had seemed endless. Everett walked across the yard and mo- 
tioned me toward the door of the house. I backed the truck past a 
pitiful little bin of coal and up to the doorstep. 

We started to load after I made a hasty survey of the contents 
of the two rooms. One trip would do it. It was a strange collection 
we stacked. on the truck that afternoon. Two iron bedsteads, the 
springs interlaced with baling wire. Three mattresses rolled in 
grotesque wads. Bedclothes in laundrylike, round bundles. Two 
unwieldly dressers, one with a cracked mirror, and the drawers 
of both stuffed with dishes as well as clothes. A circular, golden- 
oak table. Half a dozen straight chairs, some backless or bottom- 
less. A Morris chair with one arm resting in the seat. A cast-iron 
heating stove. A shotgun—not loaded, I was told. 

Mrs. Woodward’s favorite color evidently was green—the 
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kitchen table, homemade bench, tin cabinet and icebox were painted 
a violent shade. A zinc washtub rattling with pots and pans and 
overflowing with odds and ends. A warm cookstove, square, 
squat and heavy, with doors that would not stay shut when we 
shoved it along the floor and hoisted it onto the truck—this was 
just the beginning, for also to go were the coal, a pile of kindling, 
an old tricycle, another bedstead, exactly fifteen hens, a rooster, a 
chicken coop and one dog. The dog was a bit on the tempera- 
mental side and after it had recovered from its second fit, I sug- 
gested leaving it behind. An emphatic “The children are crazy 
about the dog”’ settled the question and we took it, fits and all. 

I frequently lend my truck on moving day but never before had 
I been the driver, the packer and the loader. Everett's few sugges- 
tions and my inexperience complicated matters more than once. 
The round table was our biggest problem. We turned it on edge 
and settled it between the two dressers, which were facing each 
other, so that the top and legs of the table would hold the drawers 
of the dressers in place. This was a fine scheme, I thought. Not 
until the table was in position, however, did I realize how much 
floor space was being wasted. We unloaded the table, and after 
rearranging each piece of furniture several times, finally succeeded 
in placing it to better advantage. Unfortunately I had not been able 
to get the rear of the truck flush with the doorway, so each heavy 
piece of furniture had to be rested on the steps and then lifted into 
the truck bed. The passageway between the truck and the house 
was the spot where the children most wanted to be, and where the 
dog felt obliged to traipse back and forth. 

Loading the heating stove was easy, although we got covered 
with soot, but I didn’t know what was in store until I saw the 
kitchen stove still had fire in it. I asked Everett, ‘‘How do you 
think we are going to move that stove when it has fire in it?” 

“Aw, it won’t make no difference. "TI aint much in it.” 

“Well, we can’t lift a hot stove. Suppose the truck should catch 
on fire and burn up your things. Better pour some water on the 
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coals. Be careful not to crack the grate.” As we disconnected the 
stovepipe, a bucketful of fine ashes came tumbling down upon us. 
I brushed ashes off my shirt and pants with the palm of my hand, 
swallowed five cuss words and placed the pipe where it would not 
get mashed. 

Eventually everything was loaded. Everett stood guard over the 
rear end of the truck to keep the older children and the dog from 
spilling out. Mrs. Woodward and three small fry rode in the cab 
with me. When we were halfway down the lane, I heard a yell. 
My heavens, he’s lost one of the children, I imagined. I slammed 
on the brakes, got out, went back to the rear of the truck. Everett's 
sister-in-law was coming toward us at an awkward lope, waving 
something in the breeze. Everett had left his denim jacket! The 
jacket retrieved, we pulled onto the highway, yanked up the mail- 
box and threw it on top somewhere. “All right, Everett, if any- 
thing happens, holler like hell.” 

When we arrived at the small, clapboard house I’d engaged and 
I'd stopped the truck, I looked down beside me. Two little boys 
were sound asleep, as was the baby in Mrs. Woodward’s lap. 

“Pick up the chicken coop and hand me the bottom part,” I said 
to Everett. ‘“‘Let’s put the chickens in it before they wriggle the 
strings loose from their legs and get away.” 

As we moved the other articles, Mrs. Woodward reminded us: 
“Be careful of them bedclothes with that plaid quilt on the outside. 
My cake plate’s in there.” 

Even a family as poor as the Woodwards has its treasures. 


March is the logical month for spring farrowing as the severest 
weather is over and the sows can be bred to farrow in late summer 
so that the fall pigs will get a head start before cold weather sets 
in. Early in the winter the sows at Brookland were fed only corn 
and hay, but in February Mr. Carter added to their diet hog supple- 
ment, which contains tankage. Any salty meat scraps in the kitchen 
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also were fed to them. Such attention during the entire gestation 
period is good insurance against a sow eating her pigs. Two weeks 
before farrowing, the morning feed is corn and supplement, and 
the evening feed is sweet bran slop, which helps build up the milk 
supply. 

Hogs relish their food and seem sublimely happy at the trough. 
A shoat will fill his mouth with corn and look you right in the eye 
as much as to say, “Huh! You don’t bother me.’’ Animals are 
curious that way. A horse will seldom look you in the eye, a sheep 
will immediately glance downward, a cow will soon look away, a 
goat will stare you down—but a hog will look right smack at you 
and chew merrily on. 

Mr. Carter has fed and cared for the sows at Brookland long 
enough not to be afraid of them. If anything should happen to 
him, he would be hard to replace. Some men won’t go into the field 
with the brood sows for several weeks before and after farrowing. 
I don’t blame them. A brood sow is a nervous beast, bent on pro- 
tecting her young, whether real or expected, and is ready to fight at 
any moment. Some are aroused to the point of attack by such sim- 
ple acts as the herdsman knocking the slop bucket against the 
trough, shuffling his feet or tossing an ear of corn to the ground. 
The herdsman must, indeed, learn to synchronize his movements 
with those of the sow. When the weather is at all suitable, Mr. 
Carter feeds the hogs in the field so that they'll get exercise going 
from barn to trough and back again. 

The pastures at Brookland aren’t dotted with colony houses, as 
are the fields of some farms in the Bluegrass, but the hogs have 
access to parts of the cow or horse barns during the winter. At 
farrowing time, the bents of a tobacco barn are partitioned off with 
tier rails and converted into pens. Each pen has a gate and guard 
rails, or fenders, which protect the young pigs during and after 
farrowing, since the sow may hurriedly flop to the floor. In order 
that she may become accustomed to her farrowing quarters, the 
sow is segregated from the drove and transferred to a pen at least 
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three days before her pigs are due. After being assigned to a pen 
it’s her home from then on, unless she has to be moved. 

Once the herdsman found that during the night a sow had over- 
turned her watering trough. She evidently had paced round and 
round the pen because the hard, dirt floor, which was covered with 
a thin layer of straw, had become a pigpen of the first order. Know- 
ing she would have to be forced to co-operate, Zeke and I assembled 
our defense—tobacco sticks and an old chair. We opened the gate 
of the pen and called to her, but she paid us no mind. Then we 
knew we'd have to resort to drastic measures. 

We reached into the pen and gently punched her with our tobacco 
sticks. She walked to the far corner. “‘Let’s go inside,” I said, and 
picked up the chair. Zeke, with me at his heels, went through the 
gateway and turned to the right. I went left. Quick as a flash, the 
sow charged at Zeke. Quicker than a flash, Zeke leaped over the 
low fence at the front of the pen. Having rid herself of one in- 
vader, she turned her attention to me. I was standing in the middle 
of the mud and slosh, and in the manner of a lion tamer tried to 
steer her out of the pen. She balked and with a savage roar lunged 
fiercely. The outthrust chair parried her blow, and she wheeled and 
headed toward the open gate. I cautiously took a few steps for- 
ward. At the gate she feigned a second attack, and then, as if by 
a stroke of the supernatural, she turned quickly, and calmly ambled 
out of the exist. Zeke, still frightened, had edged toward the 
enclosure. When he came within reaching distance of the gate, he 
shoved the blunt end of his tobacco stick against it and the gate 
swung closed. Unconcerned, the sow shuffled down the passage- 
way which led to her new quarters. We followed, and as soon as 
she cleared the entrance of the pen, we pushed the gate shut. 

A brood sow has to work out her own plan of farrowing. She 
can be assisted very little. She shouldn’t be disturbed during far- 
rowing unless it is absolutely necessary, and must never be excited. 
Where other animals suffer, finally. give birth, and then devote 
themselves to the care of their offspring, a brood sow will roll on, 
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step on, eat or lie on every pig she has. Mr. Carter is patient 
enough to stay up all night to look after a sow in her anguish. To 
indifferent herdsmen, I’ve many times paid cash rewards to en- 
courage them to save and raise every pig in a litter. My profit, if 
any, will be in proportion to the number of pigs saved from each 
litter, and the number of head is my best chance. When I’ve a pro- 
lific sow and can save ten or twelve, or even more, I point with 
pride as to a major accomplishment—which indeed it is. However, 
I'll take an average of eight and be more than satisfied. 

Fayette is not a “hog county” but hogs fit into my farm program 
because I want to raise corn as part of crop rotation. The rule that 
I’ve made and to which I adhere is that the feed grown walks off the 
farm on four feet. When the corn-hog ratio promises profit, I buy 
corn and shoats. I’ve made money more often than I’ve lost, and 
in addition have the manure. It is no part of my plan, however, to 
have a pigsty and let the valuable soil builder be concentrated in one 
spot or be washed down a creek. Two of the poorest fields at 
Brookland have been built up because hogs were fed in them over 
a period of years. 

An elderly neighbor declares that in the olden days farmers 
thought the soil in the Bluegrass was so rich that it could never be 
depleted. Central Kentucky shows the folly of this attitude. There 
is much land where the fertility has been hauled away in one load 
of produce after another. It’s ironical that neglected, impoverished 
acres often belong to a man who has made his wealth by bleeding 
the soil. On the other hand, some farmers have overemphasized 
the value of fertilizing the soil and have resorted to quack methods 
and impractical fads. 

I was introduced to the fine art of mineralizing the soil by an 
eccentric individual with a professorial goatee and long, shaggy 
sideburns. He appeared in Fayette County as an authority on gar- 
dens. The stage for his lectures was the courthouse lawn and his 
audiences were composed of whoever happened to be walking past. 
Being possessed of as much curiosity as the next person, I stopped; 
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I was captured by the ring of his words and his manner of de- 
livery. Booming forth in a voice that carried for several blocks, 
with arms waving, with coattails flying, he orated, “My good 
friends, if you take a ton of this ground seaweed—which I import 
from my special secret sources—and two or three hundred pounds 
of ground oystershell—which is high in calcium and limestone— 
and add the proper proportion of native limestone, iron and iodine 
ander...er...er...the other ingredients, you will have a prop- 
erly nourished soil to grow you the finest vegetables. Consider your 
health, ladies and gentlemen. Your lettuce will be greener, your 
carrots will be yellower, your beans will have a better flavor, your 
doctor bills will disappear. You will even save money on your 
insurance.” And on and on he pattered. 

His gusto brought to my mind a favorite over-the-fence story. 
It’s reported that the United States Department of Agriculture 
received a letter from a man in Florida who wrote that he had 
exceedingly rich soil, so rich in fact that it could be used for ferti- 
lizer. Would someone from the Department come to see it? 

At a later date, a Department employee was in Florida and 
decided to investigate the correspondent’s claims. After a fatiguing 
journey up a river, he arrived at the farm, which can best be de- 
scribed as located twenty miles from nowhere. After the owner 
had displayed his ‘fertile’ land, he said, ‘‘Now, I have an idea. 
This soil is tremendously rich; it will grow anything. Besides, 
there are lots and lots of polecats around these parts. If I had two 
thousand dollars, I could buy a concrete mixer. I could run some 
soil and a liberal supply of polecats through the mixer and have the 
best fertilizer you ever heard of. You know that farmers judge 
fertilizer by its smell, and if my soil smells bad enough, they are 
bound to think it’s good. Don’t you think the Department of Agrti- 
culture should advance me the money for the concrete mixer?” 


The best remedy for my particular type of spring fever is for 
me to make an excursion over the farm and the excuse I give myself 
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is that it’s imperative that I go to see how the tobacco beds are 
coming along. Yesterday, which was March 24, the bug really bit 
me, and early in the day I planned miy itinerary to include a trip to 
all three farms. 

The beds were sown three weeks ago Tuesday and the plants 
freckle the earth with green. In one bed, the brown soil was show- 
ing in spots as big as my hand, which indicated that the sowing 
had been uneven. Several feet of another bed were inundated with 
top soil during a recent flash flood. Mr. Stewart had had bad luck 
in one of his beds. He thinks dogs were tracing a mole and the 
trail ended in the tobacco bed. The canvas had been shredded to 
bits and more than a third of the bed completely scratched up. 
These minor misfortunes happen every spring, and we always make 
an allowance when sowing the beds, in order to have more running 
feet than we shall need. All in all, the prospects for sufficient plants 
look good this year. 

No absent-minded professor is worse than I. Half the time I 
don’t know what month it is and I never know what the date is. As 
far as I’m concerned, the calendar consists only of the days of the 
week. March is one month, however, when the calendar dates are 
stamped on my consciousness. March 1 is the traditional moving 
day for tenants, March 15 is when I must have completed my in- 
come tax payments for the previous year, and Good Friday is the 
deadline for planting Irish potatoes. 

Whenever seed is to be sown, the men are unusually anxious to 
get it done. As a result, too often the soil is not harrowed properly 
nor smoothed down enough, and clods of dirt remain in the field. 
This is especially true of ground that is being prepared for potatoes, 
for since the potato ‘‘seed’’ is so big, the men think that this ts a 
fine chance to slack up on the job. (I'll never know whether the 
hump in the soil is a clod or a piece of potato!) Their lacka- 
daisical attitude toward planting the first of the cultivated crops is 
a harbinger of spring. They, like me, are subject to the age-old 
complaint, spring fever. Nor does this affliction pursue only hu- 
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mans, for the work stock as well seem to be affected. It’s no little 
task to get Queen or Jasper back in harness again and accustomed 
to a full day’s work. Jasper looks languid standing by the fence in 
the bright March sun. But try to catch him! He gallops away as” 
through he were training for the Derby. Horace yells out a few 
well-chosen words and finally rounds him up. 

Last Monday morning at seven o’clock Mr. Carter and I were 
at the barn discussing special plans for the day. Ten acres of 
potatoes should be planted by Thursday, and I was giving him a 
detailed outline of what should be done to the ground. “Clem 
will finish plowing with the tractor,” I began, “so have Horace 
take the team of mules and the drag and start on the part of the 
field that Clem plowed last week.’’ Mr. Carter nodded. I con- 
tinued, “Let Everett have the disk harrow and the mares and go 
right behind Horace. When Clem gets through plowing, he can 
hitch Jasper and Queen to the fifty-tooth harrow. If the harrow 
doesn’t mash the clods, he’d better use the roller.” 

Mr. Carter nodded again. ‘““Why don’t you give Everett those 
wild mules? Looks like he’s gonna be able to handle them.” 

“Good. Then put him on the drag. Let’s get the ground as 
smooth as if we were going to plant tobacco.” 

“I looked at the potatoes Saturday. They healed up nice. They 
ought to give us a crop almost worth getting sulphur in your eyes 
for.” 

“Yep. By nightfall the field should be ready and the potato 
planter can start rolling tomorrow morning. Mr. Murphy is 
checking it now to see if Clem did a good overhauling job last 
winter.’’ And with this I left Mr. Carter. 

Several times during the day I wandered down to the potato 
field to see what progress the men had made. It-wasn’t my imagina- 
tion when I detected a note of annoyance in their replies as I 
queried, ““How’re you getting along?’ I must have been a nuisance 
and may have overworked my “‘Let’s don’t plant among the clods,” 
but with two new men in the crew (Horace came last June after the 
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corn and most of the tobacco was in), I wanted to get them started 
off right. 

The next morning puddles were in the velvet surface of the 
potato patch. I sighed. ‘‘Have the men work on the sheep,” I said 
to Mr. Carter, who was also leaning over the fence. ‘Fine chance 
to give them phenothiazine and trim their feet. Thank goodness 
the sheep were up last night and aren’t wet.” 

The ground was not dry enough to work until Thursday, so 
again at seven o’clock in the morning Mr. Carter and I were at the 
barn discussing special plans for the day and I was telling him what 
should be done to the potato ground. ‘Put Mr. Murphy on the 
cutting harrow to freshen up the ground,” I said. “Horace can 
drive the drill to scatter the fertilizer. Give them a half hour’s lead. 
Then let Clem ride the potato planter. He’s good at keeping it 
clicking down the rows. We ought to get better than three acres 
planted today and be through by Saturday night.” 

On Friday Everett harrowed and rolled the garden, which was 
plowed two weeks. ago. While I was planting two gallons of onion 
sets—onions and English peas are as much garden as I put in this 
early—I watched him out of the corner of my eye. Mr. Carter was 
right, Everett did handle those high-spirited mules well. Later in 
the afternoon while he was banking the asparagus bed with manure 
I noticed him gazing intently at the turnip-green patch. I could 
almost see his mouth watering, so I told him that the greens we'd 
had for dinner were as good as turnip greens can be, and if he liked 
them, to gather a mess. Almost before the words were out of my 
mouth, Everett replied, “I’ll use that paper sack the onions came 
out of. My woman’ll be much ’bliged to you,” 
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Rainfall, 4.15; humidity, 65; mean tempera- 
ture, 57.2; cloudiness, 6.5 


HANGING on one of the walls of the farm shop is a calendar many 
years old. Its usefulness as an indicator of the ebbing of time has 
long since passed, but the yellowed, torn, flyspecked picture of a 
farmer, with a plowline around his neck, walking in the furrow 
with hands resting on the plow handles, following a team of sleek, 
well-fed horses, has become a symbol to me. Self-identification, 
perhaps, for each year when my plow breaks the ground, the scene 
on that calendar flashes before my mind’s eye. I wouldn’t throw 
it away for the world! 

During the years I’ve farmed I’ve tried all sorts of ways to culti- 
vate the ground. I’ve read thousands of words about plowing, 
dragging, harrowing, hoeing. Often I’ve been the silent conversa- 
tionalist in discussions on soil preparation: attentive, because I’m 
receptive to new methods of improving the productivity of the 
earth on which my living depends. On occasions I’ve been satisfied 
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with the results of these new practices, at other times I’ve felt that 
they left something to be desired. 

In the present-day trend an apropos question is whether to plow 
or not to plow. A few years ago I had a fling at sowing a field 
without first plowing it. At Brookland there was a forty-acre plot 
where sowing and resowing of bluegrass over a period of years had 
failed to produce a good stand. Instead of turning the soil under, I 
decided to try shallow cultivation. In the granary was some barley 
raised for feed, which consequently hadn’t been cleaned. Weevils 
had infested it and even the hogs turned up their noses. Ex- 
perimenting, more or less, I didn’t have much to lose; if the 
barley hit, I had everything to gain. 

We double-cut the field, which is nothing more than traversing 
the area up and down, and then across and back, with the cutting 
harrow. Where the grass was heaviest, the pulling was tough and 
the tractor had to be geared in “Lewis County low.’ (Lewis 
County is about the hilliest county in this state and we at Brook- 
land have this expression as our very own.) Even after the soil 
was further agitated when the barley was drilled in, I considered 
the seedbed only a fair one. A week or two later, just before the 
first of November, a heavy seeding of bluegrass was broadcast. 
The result was just what the doctor ordered. The barley yielded 
thirty bushels to the acre and along with the barley I got a good 
stand of bluegrass. 

Except as an experiment I wouldn’t have dared to try such a 
plan of dropping seeds or plants without plowing if I were pre- 
paring the seedbed for a clean cultivated crop, such as tobacco, 
corn or potatoes—especially not for tobacco. I can’t afford to 
tamper with my tobacco ground. I wonder how outmoded this 
attitude will be a few years from now! 

I want plowed fields to look just like the plowed section on the 
calendar—upturned earth precisely overlapping the preceding row, 
a neat surface of glistening brown, no evidence of former growth. 
However, the draft of plowing will not often be the same as in 
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the calendar’s flat field, for the contour of the ground at Brook- 
land, Leestown and Pinckard is irregular. And because of the 
irregularity of the terrain I usually end up with odd geometric 
designs, as the lands may have to be broken and worked in dif- 
ferent patterns. 

Any area of ground with which the workman is immediately 
concerned is referred to as a land. Whether the boundary is made 
by nature (such as a creek), or by man (such as a fence or road), 
or whether it is only an imaginary line which separates one crop 
from another or the crop of one tenant from that of another 
tenant, a land simply is ground segregated from adjoining expanse 
and selected for convenience in plowing or other cultivation. It may 
be an area that can be worked in a given time. For example, I 
might want a section plowed and dragged the same day with the 
same team; hence, I would select a land of appropriate size. 

Sometimes a land is opened at a boundary point and the plow- 
man works around the perimeter. The succeeding laps are con- 
tinued in the same direction, each furrow being one furrow nearer 
the center of the plot. At other times, after the first lap the direc- 
tion of plowing is reversed for the remaining furrows. With this 
method a back furrow is created along the boundary of the land. 
Or a land may be opened at the center of the plot by plowing a 
few short rows of equal length which form a rectangular base 
around which the remaining furrows are plowed. There are nu- 
merous and sundry ways to open a land, but considering the type of 
farming I do and the topography of the farms, these methods are 
best. 

We begin about St. Valentine’s Day to hanker for plowing 
weather. The tobacco bed is specifically in mind, although some 
years I have joined the group of farmers who are beginning their 
spring plowing as early as February. In early March I want the 
garden and the potato patch to dry out. After St. Patrick’s Day, 
you'd think the tenants, hired men and I had formed an Alliance 
for Good Plowing Weather and that it was the bounden duty of 
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each member to keep his neck craned toward the sky. Maybe we 
ought to have a laying-of-the-cornerstone ceremony when the initial 
plowshare penetrates the soil which will be put in tobacco or commn— 
certainly we have enough preliminary chitchat about skimmers, 
points, and depth to plow, and we have a long pull ahead. 

Inasmuch as corn will be planted in April and tobacco in May, 
the logical routine would be to plow the corn ground before the 
tobacco ground. I usually reverse the logical routine—but not to be 
perverse! Bluegrass sod is hard to plow because of the mass of 
roots, is more difficult when the soil has dried out to an appreci- 
able degree; it is always harder to plow than is a cover crop which 
is being turned under as green manure. An added consideration 
is that the small grain on the corn land temporarily affords luscious 
grazing which is needed for the sheep. 

At Brookland I raise twenty-five acres of tobacco, ordinarily 
twelve acres of corn and ten acres of potatoes. When the garden 
is included, approximately fifty acres are under clean cultivation. 
To plow that many acres is a slow, drawn-out job with horse or 
mule power. For some years now, I’ve used a tractor because it 
lessens cultivating time, particularly plowing time. But a tractor 
is impractical when a small land is to be tilled—it’s too cumber- 
some—so a team is hitched up. For the same reason, a team must 
be used in breaking fence-corner areas. And speaking of fence 
corners, whenever I see a field where the corners have not been 
plowed, I think of the conservative Dutch. A Hollander, after a 
visit to the farms, remarked that a farmer from his country could 
get rich from the fence corners. A short time afterward, Clem 
asked whether I wanted him to plow out the corners of a certain 
field with the team and I answered, ‘“‘No. They’re for Holland.” 
From that day since, the corners that aren’t plowed are “for Hol- 
land.” 

When I pop up over the brow of a hill in the station wagon and 
see that my plowman has stopped work to let his team blow, I go 
right on. Should I see, however, an automobile parked at the side 
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of the road, the driver hanging over the wire fence busily chatting 
with my hand, I know that a nostalgic man has succumbed to the 
lure of plowing, is relating how it was done when he was a 
young buck and wants to give a little free advice. I park too, stroll 
over and break up the session. 

The men come in at night dead-tired. Their remarks rarely 
have undertones of complaint about a hard day’s work; rather they 
say, “I was through the field down by the creek about two-thirty 
and got a good start on the back pasture. The sun really broiled 
down. Felt good, but hotter than in July.” 

After the plow has broken the ground, the drag is used to level 
the furrows. If the soil is not sealed, it will dry out more rapidly 
and the clods will be harder to mash. After the drag will be 
various, varying and repeated combinations of harrows, culti- 
packer and roller. No matter how frustrated I am when April 
showers and the sun cause a crust to form on the soil just pul- 
verized, I still know that one more round with a harrow will be 
that much more assurance of a friable surface. A field properly 
worked down is the kind of soft dirt a boy likes to punch his toes 
into; some day soon I’m going to make a test case to see who is the 
youngest—Virgil, Jim or I. 

The tractor pulling implements iapdeceashicn speeds toward 
the horizon, and the teams go full blast whenever the ground is dry 
enough, whether for a full day or only between showers. One 
is tempted to work on beautiful Sundays when bad weather has 
deterred preparation of the seedbed, the first milestone of the crop 
year. In a week of pretty weather and no broken plowpoints, I 
can put plenty of work behind me. On the other hand, with only 
one or two days of sunshine out of several weeks, or when a man 
doesn’t show up, or when a team is out, I’m more than unhappy— 
I’m dejected. It could be that after the long winter layoff I’m 


anxious—overanxious perhaps—to get back into cultivating the 
crops. 
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When Mr. Montague’s nine-year-old daughter Ollie Mae is in 
their yard and I drive up the farm road, she crawls through the 
plank fence and opens the gate of the barn lot for me. For several 
weeks one summer I missed her and when she appeared again, I 
asked her where she had been. ‘To Grandma’s,”’ she answered. 

“Did you have a good time?” 

“Yes, but you know what? Clara had her calf and I didn’t even 
know about it. You wanna see it?” 

Like Ollie Mae, I have a child’s love for animals, Gspetially 
for young animals, and my zoo ranges from mice in the barn to 
cattle in the field. Of course, I expect to make money on sheep, 
cattle and hogs and expect to lose money because of the mice, but 
a few animals are kept purely for pleasure. I see easily why 
Donald Duck has become a favorite when my ducks are such 
accurate reflectors of human foibles. There’s no telling how many 
minutes I’ve spent listening to them as they quack their concertos 
in operatic style, or how often I’ve been late for supper just be- 
cause I lingered to watch the flock come up over a hill in single 
file. 

Although I enjoy the antics of ducklings, I can’t say the same 
for their close cousins, the geese. I had five geese at Brookland and 
they looked very pretty over in the meadow until I realized that 
they were pulling the bluegrass up by the roots. Yet it wasn’t 
until one of them so frightened Jim by flailing him with its wings 
that Mr. Guyn received five geese as a present. 

Nicodemus. A perfect name for a goat. He was the farm pet 
and pest for years. He was bland and nonchalant, had chin 
whiskers, saucer eyes and a disdainful expression. Fences never 
bothered him, for into whichever field suited his fancy he would 
sail with the greatest of ease. And it wasn’t uncommon to see new 
employees seeking refuge in the nearest building when Nicodemus 
was around. 

Nicodemus and I played a game that I called “Who Has the 
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Greater Will Power?” and every time we challenged each other, I 
knew that I was beaten before we started. He’d look me straight 
in the eye and I’d look him straight in the eye, but in no time at 
all I would have to turn away. Then he’d give me one last haughty 
stare and amble off. 

The goat era was started at Brookland when I got the notion 
that goat’s milk was protection against something or other. The 
man who sold me the goats said to turn them in with the sheep, 
that they would stave off dogs, and besides that, they would keep 
down disease. I never did figure out what disease he had in mind, 
but I found he was mistaken about the staving-off angle because 
several times marauding dogs killed a number of the goats. Maybe 
that’s what he meant. 

One July afternoon an insurance salesman made a visit to the 
farm. I was hoeing tobacco, so he parked his car in the barn lot 
and wandered down to the tobacco patch. On our way back to the 
house, we passed through the field where some goats were and I 
asked him if his children would like to have a kid. He was de- 
lighted with the idea. When we turned the corner of the horse 
barn, Nicodemus and a wild-eyed nanny were in full view—right 
on top of his car. Horrified, my friend exclaimed, “What in the 
world are those goats doing up there!” 

I laughed, for it was a funny sight. ‘“That’s part of the fun of 
being a goat, I suppose.” 

“Well, get them down,” he demanded in no uncertain tones and 
began waving his arms. I waved too but the goats ignored us. As 
we approached, they scrambled off the automobile, scratching the 
shiny surface with great swipes. “Oh, my new coat of paint!” he 
moaned. 

“What’s the matter, Bill, don’t you have goat insurance?”’ was 
all that I could say. 

Some other free boarders are pigeons, crows, squirrels, rats, 
opossums, polecats and a family of owls that startle me with hoots. 
The boys are fond of the squirrels and I don’t mind them as long _ 
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as they stick to walnuts and don’t plant corn all over the front 
lawn. The opossums won’t disturb me greatly if they stay out of 
the henhouse; I confess to a once-a-year yearning for possum gravy 
and taters. The polecats I can endure at a distance provided they 
don’t tear down plants when looking for tobacco worms in the 
patch. The pigeons give me constant worty lest they bring cholera 
as they guzzle the corn from within an inch of the hogs’ snouts. 
But the gentleman I can’t abide is the crow. He sits on yonder 
fence with questions all too obvious. When will this sucker plant 
his corn? How deep will he plant it? When will he go home? 

Some sunshiny springs the corn is in by April 10 or even earlier, 
but dry seasons have been infrequent the last few years, and April 
20 has been arbitrarily set as the date to complete the planting of 
white hybrid corn. For four years we raised seed for commercial 
purposes; however, the venture wasn’t too lucrative, and now we 
buy our seed corn. 

Mr. Osborne, a former tenant, and I eased into the hybrid-seed- 
corn business a few years ago quite by accident. Ronald, his son, 
had become interested in the raising of hybrid corn while attend- 
ing the University of Kentucky. To supplement his income, I 
suggested that he sell hybrid-corn seed and turned over to him six 
acres at Leestown which he put under cultivation. When he was 
graduated from college, his father and I inherited his project. We 
told each other that we would have seed for ourselves and could 
continue to supply Ronald’s customers whether they were in Ten- 
nessee, Maryland or down the pike a few hundred rods. Big 
plans! : 

We wrote letter after letter about flat and round grains, found 
that few orders for either type were for more than five bushels, 
and many for less than a bushel. We were surprised to discover 
how many Kentucky farmers were growing corn for seed, and 
how close was competition on the retail market. To make matters 
worse, round grains moved very slowly; they lodge in the corn 
planter and cause irregular planting. As a last resort, I would load 
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the round grains into the station wagon and head for the moun- 
tain country where most corn planting is done with a jobber. The 
crossroad merchants were my distributors and their purchases at 
any one time rarely exceeded three bushels. In turn, their customers 
would buy as little as twenty cents’ worth. Whenever I tried to 
press a sale or persuade a storekeeper to buy a larger quantity, he 
would say that his trade didn’t take much to newfangled corn 
seed and that they balked at the triple cost of hybrid corn over 
open-pollinated seed. _ 

By dint of much driving and palavering, I would finally dis- 
pose of all the less desirable grades. Traveling up and down fifty 
miles of mountain road a day to sell approximately that many 
dollars’ worth of corn, only half of which was mine, proved a very 
poor business venture. Further, the rest of my farm managerial 
work was neglected while I was peddling. 

In retrospect I rationalize this failure with the following reasons: 
(1) Ronald won prizes two consecutive years at the International 
Livestock and Grain Show in Chicago. His continued interest 
inspired mine and his success challenged me to do as well as he had 
done. (2) He had built up a business, so I would not have to 
start from the beginning. (3) I was delighted with hybrid corn; 
the fields were producing more barrels per acre than ever before. 
(4) Iwas in sympathy with the pleas of county agents for land- 
lords to have more than one cash crop for tenants. Perhaps raising 
corn for seed would be the project for me. (5) Mr. Osborne was 
enthusiastic, asked to be a partner in the undertaking. (6) Iam 
a natural for new agricultural methods and schemes to make money. 
I try to discipline myself against fly-by-night ideas but the develop- 
ment of hybrid corn was emerging from the experimental stage 
even when Ronald entered the seed-raising business. (7) I guess 
I am a missionary at heart. 

When Ronald left I should have realized that I would fare bet- 
ter doing a good job of supervising the raising of fifty-eight acres 
of tobacco instead of spending my time on a task as tedious as de- 
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tasseling corn. I know full well that I do not possess the mental 
attitude a monotonous job requires. Corn depletes the soil as fast 
as tobacco and for four consecutive years my ledger showed clearly 
that corn raised for seed brought in far less remuneration an acre 
than tobacco. 


I interrupted the plowing and harrowing this morning, April 11, 
to dehorn cattle, an annual spring chore, since I buy a new herd 
of feeder calves every year. Mr. Stewart, cattleman at Leestown, 
was evidently none too glad to see us roll up, for he glumly said 
to me, “I ought to be working my tobacco ground this pretty day.”’ 

Mr. Carter, Horace and Everett rounded up the steers, driving 
them into the stock barn while Mr. Stewart, Clem and I unloaded 
the dehorning chute from the truck. Mr. Stewart hitched his 
team to it and we placed it in the barn flush with the door opening 
into the barn lot, then set up a pen made of gates with an outlet 
to the chute. Immediately behind and adjoining the chute we 
arranged a lane of similar gates. The pen was only large enough 
to accommodate four or five steers at a time, and because they were 
hemmed in such close quarters it was fairly easy to drive them one 
by one into the chute proper. When an animal was in the chute, 
I slipped an iron pipe through the bars behind its rump, and guided 
its head through a device which resembles an early New England 
pillory. Once its head was in the correct position I pulled the yoke 
down around its neck and fastened it securely. Skillfully, Clem 
snipped with the dehorning shears and Mr. Carter wielded the 
paintbrush dripping with bone oil. 

My duties were elementary except that I was also a sort of 
catcher when the steers—every last one of them, it seemed to me— 
wanted to go right on out the chute. Two or three times before I 
could push them back, the steers and I had a strenuous tussle. I 
always take the yoker’s post so that I can see whether sufficient 
bone oil is being applied and yet be where I can look back into the 
barn. 
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When an animal did not need surgery, Mr. Stewart hollered, 
“Let him through. Give him a pass.” I would fling the gate open 
and out into the sunshine the steer rushed. I don’t know when 
the bellowing started, but suddenly I was cognizant of low, mourn- 
ful, guttural sounds filling the air. And the sticky smell of warm 
blood! 

After each steer cleared the chute I glanced back to the pen and 
beyond into the barn—just in time once. “Look out there, 
Everett,” I screamed, “‘that steer is fixing to kick you.” Everett 
leaped into a trough. 

““What’s the matter, Everett? You scared?” came Mr. Stewart's 
strong, husky voice. 

“I don’t want them big devils tromping on my feet,’’ Everett 
snapped back. 

The dehorning equipment and sixty-five steers made the barn 
comparatively crowded, so at the beginning it was little trouble 
to shoo a few into the lane and trap them in the pen. But cor- 
ralling the last ten or twelve was cowboys’ work. The remaining 
cattle were much more excited than the earlier candidates that 
bucked and scraped against the front of the chute, and their eyes 
and muscles reflected their nervousness. One steer was downright 
wild, and ran hither and yon in the barn as the men attempted to 
direct it into the lane. “I'll head him off down here,” called Mr. 
Stewart. “Horace, you stand your ground. You close in a little, 
Everett.” The steer darted toward Mr. Stewart, turned abruptly 
when within a few feet of his extended arms. It then rushed 
toward Horace but swerved and made a beeline into the lane, 
dashed pell-mell through the pen and on up into the chute. 

Mr. Carter slapped the yoke down on its neck while I was 
jamming the bar into position. Snip went Clem’s shears. Snip 
again. Smack went the bone oil as blood spurted from both gaping 
holes like a geyser. ‘Put on plenty, Mr. Carter,” I said loudly. 
“That’s it. Better give the other side another swab, too.” I reached 
to release the yoke and to open the forward gate of the chute. 
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“Out of the way! This bozo’s getting out of here.” As the vexed 
beast bounded from the stock it thrust its head upward and a 
stream of hot blood spattered against my forehead. I wiped my 
face with an already crimson sleeve. 

The remaining animals went through without delay. I looked 
at my watch. Eleven-thirty. “Bury the horns, boys. Put some 
straw over these puddles of blood and load the chute. No, you’d 
better put the chute over in the corner. If maggots bother the 
steers much, it will be easier for Mr. Stewart to treat them if they’re 
in the chute. See you fellows at Brookland.” 

On the way back home Mr. Carter and I were chatting about 
the prospects of the summer cattle market when I was aware that 
he was staring out of the station wagon over into the passing 
fields. “Well, looky here, Mr. Steed, at them pretty flowers. Ain’t 
those daffydills colorful?” I had paid little attention to the coun- 
tryside until Mr. Carter reminded me that the early buds were 
opening. Seldom am I so engrossed in farm affairs that I fail to 
notice the first blooms. 


I’m fond of spring flowers, dainty and fresh. They are the first 
tangible proof that new beauty will again brighten our tired world. 
Even more significant is the Easter season, since throughout the 
' ages the Resurrection has symbolized new life. To’the farmer new 
life is made real by the song of the birds, by the bloom of the 
flowers and by the first greenery that breaks through the dark 
winter ground. It is Eastertide and nature is resplendent. 

Away over a hill on a friend’s farm a row of jonquils borders 
a depression that years ago was a cellar. The house has crumbled 
and the debris long since been hauled away; no one bothers to care 
for what had been the yard, yet every spring borders of jonquils, 
serene and gay, rise from the sodden earth—a salute to the loving 
housewife whose work-weary hands planted them there. They 
lift their golden heads to the sky. I like to think that they were the 
beauty in her life and that all was not toil in her little home back 
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off the road. When I come in from the potato field this afternoon, 
I'll take the familiar path that leads from Brookland to this spot. 
I mustn't forget. 


I like to have my quota of two hundred White Rocks installed 
in the scoured and disinfected brooder house by Easter. It’s a toss- 
up each spring, though, whether I shall succeed, for ‘fooling 
with the chickens” is the most despised job on the farm. Old em- 
ployees feel that seniority rights should prevail and that newly 
hired men should be assigned this task. The morning I informed 
the men that I had engaged Everett Woodward, Horace was 
elated. ‘Does that mean I won’t have to be bothered with those 
old hens any more?” he inquired hopefully. I haven’t found the 
man yet, but I trust that someday I'll have one who cheerfully 
keeps the temperature in the electric brooder regulated, who is not 
reluctant to clean hoppers and roosts, and who will remember to 
chop a head off after dinner before he returns to the field. 

Maybe in eight or nine years I shall have found a true poultry- 
man. On the Saturday before Easter, Elizabeth always buys for 
Virgil and Jim half a dozen dyed chicks—splotches of red, blue, 
lavender or green to scurry around the brooder house and become 
bright ‘sentinels for their caretakers. It isn’t hard to ascertain 
which one of the boys has a knack for tending to the tiny, fluffy, 
downy creatures. Usually by the following Thursday enthusiasm 
is at low tide, but last year for the first time Jim continued the 
morning and afternoon treks to the chicken yard. A basket for his 
arm and coins for his pocket were the next step, and a lucrative 
business, too, for he dropped seven dollars—“‘gettin’-the-eggs 
money,’ as he expressed it—in the piggy bank and he tells me 
that he intends to double the amount this year because he is going 
to feed all the chickens and the farm alarm clocks, a pair of seven- 
year-old guineas. 

My idea of Sunday is church, fried chicken and an afternoon 
nap. Young chicken cooked in any other way than fried is a sacri- 
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lege and a waste of opportunity; also, cream gravy is a must. In 
early May I begin to count the weeks until the chickens will be 
ready for the table, and all griefs of raising them vanish into thin 
air when I see a platter of golden-brown fried chicken. 

I have had two beautiful flocks of bronze turkeys in my day. 
One flock, when about two-thirds grown, died down to the last 
gobbler; the other disappeared overnight. I didn’t try the third 
time, though superstition would have me believe that I should 
try again. Instead, I simply placed a standing order for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas birds with Mrs. Boskie, who lives in Har- 
rison County. Mrs. Boskie must be past sixty, but she adroitly rides 
a shaggy pony when she herds her turkeys. They roost in cedar 
trees near her house or on platforms haphazardly scattered over 
a hillside. She has engineered an ingenious system of lanterns 
which she lights up to frighten away varments. Her turkeys are 
big, sound and juicy and just the kind to grace a holiday dinner 
table. 

Some landlords buy young turkeys and the tenants’ wives raise 
them. The proceeds are divided on a share-and-share-alike basis, 
which sounds like an excellent arrangement for the landlord and 
a poor investment for the women. But after a short while the 
feed that the tenants furnish is only a decoy, for as the turkeys 
mature they invade the pigpens and the fields of growing crops, 
and the landlords take the loss. 


Only one more week of April remains. The corn has been 
planted. The tobacco ground lies smooth and the deep-brown 
finish of its newly upturned surface has faded to a dull tan. The 
field next to Clem’s house is ready to be sown in alfalfa. Three 
one-horse plows and a cultivator moved back and forth across the 
potato patch yesterday. The sheep are getting less dry feed and 
in a couple of weeks their grain ration will be stopped altogether, 
but the racks will still be filled with hay. The sprightly lambs 
show the many hours they have spent at the creeps—they are fat- 
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tening up beautifully. The Jersey cow will be fresh in ten days 
and she and the other two milch cows are consuming their share of 
thirty percent dairy feed. Mr. Carter says that the little pinched 
place on Jasper’s shoulder “ain’t goin’ to ‘mount to nothin’.” 
When the work animals come in at noon hot from the fields, 
Horace gives them horse and mule feed; at night before they are 
turned out in a bluegrass pasture, they crunch corn. Thirty-seven 
White Rocks died from diarrhea. Queen broke a month-old pig’s 
back the other day when she couldn’t side-step its uncharted course, 
and in the most reverent manner Virgil and Jim conducted an 
elaborate burial service, complete with tombstone. Ronald Os- 
borne, back home on a vacation, spent an afternoon with me. 
Ollie Mae Montague has typhoid fever. 

No, nothing exciting has happened. Things are running along 
as usual and, as usual in late April, the weeds are taking the 
tobacco beds. 

The tobacco plants, now over an inch tall, form a velvety carpet 
of fresh green, in reality a mass of opaque stems and diminutive 
leaves. Where the beds were sown evenly, there are no areas more 
dense than others and as a result the canvas would be a relatively 
smooth surface—if it weren’t for the weeds. But when I see the 
canvas with little bulges here and there or an occasional jutting 
that looks for all the world like a bird's-eye view of the boys’ pup 
tent, I heave a sigh and go straightway to the shop and bring out 
the plant-bed board and ten-cent-store paring knives. 

Tobacco has long been called “the weed.’’ But when I am on 
hands and knees at the tobacco bed these April days, everything 
from bluegrass and white clover to lamb’s-quarters, crab grass, 
dandelions, morning-glories and plantain are weeds—and_stub- 
born ones, at that. Some roots are so deeply embedded and meshed 
that major excavations are necessary to rid the beds of these ob- 
jectionable growths. At best, hand-weeding is a delicate chore 
and I must be cautious that my clumsy fingers do not bruise the 
seedlings as I hold the dirt firm around a cluster of plants with 
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one hand and jerk the weed from the soil with the other. How- 
ever, it is inevitable that a few plants will go the way of the weeds, 
no matter how careful I am. In extremely dry seasons, the beds 
are sprinkled to make the tiresome job of weeding easier and to 
prevent the soil from being too badly loosened. 

Clem aptly summed up the weeding situation when he said, “I'll 
shore be glad when I’m divorced from bed and board!” Horace 
brightly added, ‘‘And from burlap sacks.’’ Since the earth is not 
as comfortable as a feather tick, we sit on, lie on and kneel on 
burlap sacks filled with straw while we weed the edges of the 
bed. Since the weeds do not grow only where they can be reached, 
we must use a plant-bed board in order to get to them and still 
not mash the precious seedlings. When my weeding board gave 
way to old age, Mr. Carter made one by attaching two wooden 
blocks to the underneath side of a sturdy oak plank. It spans the 
width of the bed bridge-fashion and supports two men a few 
inches above the plant tops. Still, on a lumpy sack or a hard, un- 
cushioned board, you can bet that a day spent in contortionist 
positions can easily make a veteran farmer wish that weeds be- 
longed to the Dark Ages. By the time the sun sinks behind the 
locust, even callused hands are tender from gripping knives, legs 
are cramped, backs ache from bending and stooping. There’s only 
temporary relief in sight, for by tomorrow the ground will not be 
any softer nor the board any more comfortable. And a jillion more 
weeds to pull! 

We were sitting on burlap sacks weeding away for all we were 
worth when I, loquacious as usual, asked, “Mr. Murphy, what was 
the worst thing that ever happened to you when you share- 
cropped?” 

Mr. Murphy raised his eyebrows, rubbed his forehead. As he 
began to talk, I detected a feeling of nostalgia for the days when 
his future loomed bright before him. “Hail well-nigh ruined me 
once, Mr. Steed. 1904. Took me years to catch up. 

“I was just turned twenty-five. Me, my wife and two kids— 
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Bessie and Josephine—Arch and Cora Sue hadn’t come yet—were 
livin’ down in Woodford. Down near Elm Corner—you know 
where Elm Corner is. 

‘“J’d been workin’ on a farm with Pa or over at some of the 
neighbors all my life. Mis’ Lena—that’s my wife—would hire 
out too. Law, she could cut terbakker as good as any man.” 

Modestly Mr. Murphy continued, “Well, we got a little piece 
of money ahead and I bought another horse when Mr. Watley, 
who I’d been workin’ for, said I could raise four acres on shares. 
He went on my note in Versailles and I bought a wagon and some 
canvas and sticks. Not much else to buy. We didn’t have fancy 
truck like coke stoves and spears them days, and Mis’ Lena and 
I set the terbakker out by hand.” Saying this, he looked down at 
his hands as if recalling the wonders they had accomplished. 

Glancing up at the sky he quickly went on, “Never'll forgit 
July 17 as long as J live. We were threshin’ wheat. We seen a 
coal-black cloud in the west. It didn’t look no bigger’n a chicken 
coop stuck up there in the sky, but Mr. Watley "lowed how the 
cloud had hail in it. It passed on over where we were at—didn’t a 
mite of rain fall, but the wind was so high we had to stop threshin’. 
We were about three miles from home as the crow flies. 

“All the way home, we seen signs of a storm—limbs broke 
and water makin’ gullies in the fields. The closer we got to Elm 
Corner, the worser it was. At the farm next to ourn, we seen 
terbakker with holes beat in it. I stirred up the horses and we went 
round the bend of the road like we was shot out of a gun. The 
wagon rumbled and sounded like it was fallin’ apart. My patch 
was jest beyond the bend. I can see that field right now. All 
the low leaves were tore in rags and blown off. The terbakker was. 
mostly stalks—course by July terbakker is up to your shoulders 
and mine was almost ready for toppin’.” 

Shyly Mr. Murphy muttered, “Mr. Watley used to tell me that 
tears was rollin’ down my cheeks when I seen that field—and I 
guess maybe he was right.” 
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Reliving those fateful days, he continued, “Well, weren’t nothin’ 
else to do but to save what we could. Mis’ Lena and I hacked the 
stalks off at the ground and let the shoots come up. Then we 
chopped off all but the best shoot. Then I plowed close up to 
the plants to kiver the stubs. 

“That terbakker grew up fine. I was Paris-greenin’, though, for 
the first time when other people were housin’. My field was as 
green as a gourd all through September and I didn’t cut a stalk 
till October. Frost turned about an acre as black as pitch, but I 
cut it anyway. When I was goin’ to the barn with the last load, it 
was spittin’ snow. The terbakker cured up streaked—green and 
yellow all through it—but me and Mis’ Lena stripped it out that 
winter. 

“Them days terbakker was sold at the farms to buyers and 
shipped to Louisville in hogsheads. Was March or later when 
they ever come to see your crop. I sold that terbakker in April. Got 
four cents a pound. Good terbakker was bringin’ twelve cents 
that year.” 


At Brookland I sow fourteen hundred running feet of plant 
beds—16,800 square feet, or a little less than two-fifths of an 
acre. This is too much, according to the consensus of local opinion, 
for two hundred running feet is considered about right for five 
acres. The tenants, who raise approximately eight acres each, sow 
three one-hundred-foot beds apiece. Only twice in the last decade 
has every tenant raised enough plants of his own, and therefore did 
not have to obtain any from Brookland. In 1937 when blue mold 
laid waste so many plant beds throughout central Kentucky, we 
were all wondering where our next plant was coming from. 

One year I sold one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of leftover 
plants; they were hauled to Tennessee, but it is never my intention 
to raise plants commercially. There is no market, really, although 
the want-ad columns usually contain a few lines which anxious 
farmers have inserted. A fellow tobaccoman sent me a case of 
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whisky one Christmas: a fine swap for plants pulled from a bed 
that was of no further use to me. 

Next year I hope to frame the beds with six-inch boards as a 
barrier against flea beetles, cutworms, grasshoppers, army worms, 
springtails and slugs. Then, perhaps, I'll risk sowing fewer beds. 
For the present all I can do is to use poisoned bait, a mash made 
of wheat bran soaked in a solution of water and Paris green or 
sodium fluosilicate. In order to control mosaic, the men who are 
working the plant beds should not smoke, chew or handle unproc- 
essed tobacco (“Long Green’). The variety of Burley raised at 
the three farms is Kentucky 41A, which is resistant to black root 
rot. Three weeks ago, Mr. Murphy and I treated the beds with 
Bordeaux mixture (bluestone lime) as a protection against angular 
leaf spot and wildfire and five days later made a second application 
of the solution, which was sprinkled on top of the canvas. Except 
when the beds are being given some special care, the canvas isn’t 
removed from sowing time until all need for plants is filled. Even 
during weeding, the canvas remains on that section not being 
worked. However, for a few days preceding transplanting the can- 
vas is draped over the fence to let the sunshine toughen the plants. 
T also lay back the canvas when ¢rying to catch a mole. 


— 
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CHAPTER MAY 


Rainfall, 4.75; humidity, 68; mean tempera- 
ture, 60.1; cloudiness, 6.6 


I wish I was a little rock 
A-sittin’ on a hill, 

Doin’ nuthin’ all de day 

But just a-sittin’ still. 

I wouldn’t eat, I wouldn’t sleep, 
I wouldn’t even wash. 

I'd just sit still a thousand years 
And rest myself, b’gosh! 


“AND rest myself, b’gosh!” What a delightful thought and how 

easy to contemplate a lazy afternoon in the hammock, gently 

swaying back and forth, drowsing like a kitten in the sun! The 

month of May is here. The warmth of the earth is filling the 

hearts of young and old alike, the brilliance of the sun is resplend- 

ent in all its glory, and Mother Nature is engaging us mortals 
9 
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by the splendor of her handiwork. But no, I mustn’t succumb to 
the wiles of her ways—I have work to do! 

We've had considerable rain, and the weeding program is going 
full speed ahead. For the last few days the most popular position 
to assume is the “‘all-fours” stance, and Elizabeth has set the ex- 


_ ample for she has her flower beds clean as a whistle. After school 


Virgil and Jim tackle the front lawn and are doing a good job of 
ridding it of the all-too-familiar dots of deep rich yellow. I worked 
in the tobacco beds yesterday, and realized today that the old bones 
are getting brittle. Until the corn is laid by in July we'll fight the 
weeds with fiendish zeal. Later in the summer the mowing ma- 
chine will make short work of them. Only in the tobacco patch 
will we attempt to be the master. 

The longest intermission in the tobacco schedule is from Janu- 
ary until late May even though the beds were burned, sowed and 
weeded in the intervening weeks. These four months have been 
chock-full of jobs, jobs, jobs. My dirty little pocket notebook has 
reminded me to cull the hens, clean out the springs and grease trap, 
roach the horses’ manes, patch the roadway, check for termites, 
renew insurance on buildings, put scrap tobacco in hens’ nests to 
kill mites, take the boys to the circus. These, and many other 
things mentioned in more detail, but not ending with the men- 
tion, have put us in a perfect maze and I don’t think we'll ever 
get caught up, especially since we're forever being interrupted. 
That’s the way I feel when the last days of April are quietly 
passing by. Frankly, I’m in a bad humor. 

Then, the first thing I know, the Derby is over. The dogwoods 
have come and gone. Sunshine is here to stay. The March pigs 
crack corn. I calm down as the tobacco setter gets ready to roll, 
and by the time the locusts bloom I can breathe deeply of their 
fragrance without feeling guilty about leaning against the fence 
with my heels hooked to the wire. 

The barns at Brookland have been cleaned of manure many 
times since January, as well as the barns at Leestown and Pinckard. 
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The days are warming up so the stock can spend more hours in 
the sun and after the May cleaning there won’t be nearly so much 
work to do of that sort. With these repeated cleanings enough 
manure has accumulated to keep the spreader whirling full tilt 
all spring over the bluegrass pastures and cover crops. The two- 
horse fertilizer drill has traversed the corn land and amply em- 
bedded its ribbons of 6-8-6. Over a period of twelve months I buy 
approximately a carload of fertilizers, mainly 6-8-6, 3-12-12, 
plus limestone and super-phosphate. In accordance with its Agri- | 
cultural Conservation Program, the government furnishes some of 
the limestone and phosphate used in my soil-building practices. 
While the amount is only about a sixth of my total commercial 
fertilizer bill, it is a very welcome help. 

The tobacco ground was plowed, dragged, disked and dragged 
again in April. Fertilizer is now being drilled in and, as time 
permits and the weather demands (a crust will form after each 
hard rain), the land will be harrowed, and these continual har- 
rowings will mix the fertilizer thoroughly with the soil. I prefer 
to harrow rather than use a double-shovel plow or a Rastus culti- 
vator with narrow shovels to mix the dry ingredients of my cake, 
as it were. The ‘‘leavening” I am stirring in now is a thousand 
pounds of 3-12-12 an acre. 

The fertilizer drill is more satisfactory than the fertilizer attach- 
ment we formerly used on the wheat drill. Attachments are also 
on the market for corn planters, tobacco setters, potato planters 
and tractor plows. Single-row fertilizer drills are used by some 
farmers, while others broadcast by hand and then cut the fertilizer 
in with a cutting harrow. Whatever the method, fertilizing is 
dusty, hot, worrisome work and the one-hundred-twenty-five- 
pound bags are heavy to lift and awkward to hold. You're soon 
covered from head to foot with a dingy gray film of fertilizer, 
which cakes to your clothes as the work progresses. It’s in your 
mouth, your eyes, your ears, your nostrils. 

As is his habit, Clem asked me last Monday morning, ‘““What 
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job am I goin’ to get at this week?” I told him the fertilizer had to 
be applied. I knew, of course, that it wouldn’t take him all week 
in actual working time for he should be able to cover ten acres 
a day with the drill, although he must stop every couple of hours 
or so to clean it out. He said that he was going to change teams 
at noon as the other teams were idle while Mr. Carter and the rest 
of the men, in Mr. Carter’s words, are “‘givin’ the tobacco beds a 
second goin’ over.” 

The drill Clem has been riding since Monday was cause for 
friction between him and Mr. Stewart. Mr. Stewart told me before 
he moved to Leestown that he had junked his old drill and added 
that he just couldn’t afford to buy another one at the time. It is. 
an unwritten law on my farms that tenants don’t borrow farm 
equipment from one another, so when it’s absolutely necessary I 
lend machinery to them. Mr. Stewart used my drill. When it was 
returned to Brookland, it hadn’t been brushed, washed or oiled. 
Fertilizer was caked on it as hard as cement and corrosion had 
started. Clem, custodian of Brookland implements, was mad as 
hops and ever since has protested by word or manner whenever 
a tool is lent to any tenant, particularly to Mr. Stewart. ‘Tell him 
to send it back in good shape. He must think the only thing I 
have to do is to fix it up after he has broke it down.” 

In an oral agreement with the tenant, he’s to pay for one-half 
of the fertilizer to be used on the ground where he and I will raise 
tobacco on shares; he’s also to spread both his part and my part. 
This year Mr. Stewart and Mr. Guyn said they would leave the 
decision as to the kind and amount of fertilizer up to me; there- 
fore Leestown has the same fertilizing program as Brookland. 

Pinckard’s program is different. In March Mr. Montague broad- 
cast a ton of 6-8-6 an acre and plowed it under. Mr. Wiley plans 
to use only six hundred pounds of 6-8-6 an acre, and a few days 
before transplanting he’ll mark the rows for the tobacco plants 
and then run his single-row fertilizer drill on both sides of and 
about four inches from each row. The depth of placement of the 
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fertilizer will be between three and four inches. Mr. Wiley’s 
method, called row application, requires a careful workman and 
one who will take the time to mark off the rows, a duplicated pro- 
cedure since a tobacco setter (the transplanting machine) has a 
marker to define the course of the next row. A heavy rain may 
make it difficult to tell where the fertilizer rows were. Still, I 
admire Mr. Wiley for his persistency and willingness to use his 
back to save his cash. The number of pounds per acre and the 
quality of the tobacco he raised last year was more than satisfactory. 

Throughout the White Burley belt there’s a wide divergence of 
opinion concerning the use of commercial fertilizer. As few as 
twenty years ago, there were still many acres of virgin soil in cen- 
tral Kentucky, but this is no longer true and the number of acres 
which have never been plowed has gradually diminished. When 
I started to farm here, it was not the custom to use much com- 
mercial fertilizer. Today, its use is a common practice. I consider 
that it not only supplies balanced plant food but in addition keeps 
the vegetation growing forward until maturity. My yield of to- 
bacco to the acre has greatly increased in the last few years due 
to heavy applications of commercial fertilizer, as well as barnyard 
manure and green cover crops turned under. 

The inner Bluegrass Region is lucky to have an industry—the 
horse industry—which is constantly building up a gigantic savings 
bank of rich soil, the strongest possible assurance of the future 
productivity of the Bluegrass. Frequently individuals have said 
to me, ‘“What a pity for all this land to be wasted on horses!”” Then 
they give me a searching glance and continue, “Tobacco isn’t good 
to eat, either.” 

The only pedigreed horse I could ever boast of was a saddle 
horse, but when I discovered he was a cribber, I sold him for 
thirty-five dollars. If necessary I’d have paid twice that amount to 
have him taken off my hands. Occasionally I have a work mare 
bred to foal in late March so that she can be ready to work again 
in May. When she goes to the field, a frisky youngster will nuzzle 
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close alongside while she’s working the tobacco ground. When 
tobacco-setting time has come, the foal is old enough not to require 
so many “dinnertimes’’ and can be left alone in the stall. You can 
be sure such treatment is strenuously opposed! 

My good Belgian mare, Queen, was the first mare I ever bred. 
She’d never been bred before and when she was due I was as 
apprehensive as she. For four days I made periodic visits to her 
stall, but no foal. On the morning of the fifth day I felt in my 
bones that this was the day the foal would come. However, all 
morning and through the afternoon she seemed quiet, though she 
ate little. Anxiously, at eight o’clock I returned to the barn, but 
Queen was tranquil. At midnight nothing had happened; at four 
o'clock she was a little restless but still no foal. Sleepy-eyed, I 
went back to bed. When William, the hired man, went to her 
stall at six o’clock, a colt had come. He was very weak and extra 
spindly-legged and by some maneuvering had wedged his head 
under the stall door. He was more dead than alive when William 
found him. I rushed to the barn after William had pounded on 
the kitchen door. Together we rubbed and braced the colt until 
he was standing; then we made Queen let him nurse. 

For a few days William and I made sure that Queen was letting 
him suckle. He looked mighty puny at first but within a fortnight 
was normal and became a strong, vigorous and lively colt. He 
was the cock of the walk, and we selected the name Julio for him 
because of his sophisticated, haughty manner. We were all crazy 
about him and he knew it. Queen was a doting mother and had a 
kick ready for anyone who she thought might be molesting her 
proud son. ; 

When I was a lad I stared longingly at every colt I saw and 
often wagered, ‘‘Betcha I can ride him.” And'I thought I could. 
Today, that challenge is just as thrilling. William, like many 
colored men in this locality, was extremely fond of horses and had 
had experience handling them, so together we started the exciting 
adventure of breaking Julio. The other men were perfectly willing 
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for us to have the honor, and their active interest didn’t go beyond 
the half-open barn door. I’ve often wondered how many hours 
William and I spent in changing Julio from a fiery, snorting two- 
year-old to a single-line work horse that knew the meaning of gee 
and haw. We had great fun. I learned something about horses 
from Julio—that a pet horse doesn’t make a good work horse. So 
one fine day Julio, the joyous one, was with us no more. 

Eleven years ago a mule breeder offered me a fancy price for 
Jasper and said very plainly that he wanted to show him at the 
State Fair at Louisville, but I wasn’t selling because I liked the 
‘mule myself. I still have Jasper, but no blue ribbon. He has 
developed an undesirable habit: he’s a gate-wrecker. If he wants 
to touch noses, I don’t know why he doesn’t stretch his neck over 
the fence instead of pawing the gate to pieces. 

Horse and mule sales are conducted with regularity throughout 
the Bluegrass. They may be held once a week, once a month, on 
court days or only a few times in the spring and fall, according to 
precedent. Lexington’s stockyards sponsor sales which attract a 
galaxy of one-gallused farmers, loafers, curiosity seekers, land- 
owners, drunks, seed merchants, pickpockets, representatives from 
hardware concerns, people with cure-all remedies, beggars, elderly 
ladies and sweet sixteens selling subscriptions to magazines and 
newspapers—and one Virgil Samuel Steed. 

Most of the men are without neckties, are in overalls or khaki 
work clothes; many have a healthy growth of beard. Peanut 
vendors and old Negroes peddling sandwiches and pies stand off 
from the crowd clustering around the door and inside the barn 
where the sale will be held. 

The crowd inches down the broad aisle of the barn, and after 
stopping here and there to peer into stalls, finally congregates 
at the far end around the auctioneer’s stand. Though bleachers 
are provided, many spectators and bidders seek a closer vantage 
point and stand as near the auctioneer as permitted or comfortably 
settle themselves against the posts and partitions forming the stalls. 
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At 10:00 A.M. the auctioneer, who has an unobstructed view 
of the audience from his stand, clears his throat and begins, “‘All 
tight now, everybody, come up closer. Come up closer. Leave a 
passageway for that animal. Move back a little, mister—you'll get 
stepped on. Let the horse into the circle. Get back, please. Walk 
him up faster, boys. Faster! Gentlemen, look at him!” 

Two grooms, with caps pulled to one side and shirt collars 
open, gingerly hold the halter of a large chestnut gelding as they 
stand him before the auctioneer. On each of the horse’s hips a 
piece of paper has been glued, bearing a number written in bold 
strokes, as a convenience for the clerk who tallies the sales. The 
auctioneer continues, “Here he is, gentlemen. A perfectly beauti- 
ful specimen. Fine as cat’s hair. Can pull his weight in wildcats. 
You can plow him single or double. What am I bid?” 

One of the spectators cocks his eye quizzically and solemnly 
remarks from the corner of his mouth, “Kinda a dead-looking 
brute, ain’t he?” . 

His skeptical companion answers, “That horse ain’t got any 
more life in him than a turtle. Bet he don’t know what corn tastes 
like.” 

The bids are rapidly declared or signaled, and the gavel falls. 

Last year I wanted a team, young, lively and hardy, to replace a 
pair of aged mules no longer able to do the heavy pulling required 
day in and day out. After numerous trips to the sales arena I came 
home with a treasure: the splendid team of mares Clem is driving 
now. On the following sales day the old mules were sold to a 
farmer who had few acres to cultivate, so they just suited his 
needs. 

Mr. Montague was less fortunate in securing what he wanted. 
He was behind in his plowing schedule and he needed another 
team so he could get the ground ready for planting. Since all 
available teams were in use he had to buy one, though at the time 
he wasn’t financially able to afford more work stock. The day he 
purchased a team the horses and mules offered were from the 
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bottom of the barrel, and he was forced to take what he could get. 
I don’t know which took more that summer, Mr. Montague or the 
mules. The transaction did have a happy ending, however, for 
after he’d finished housing tobacco he disposed of the animals for 
more than he paid for them. 

But even worse than buying an animal that you don’t want to 
buy, yet must have, is selling an animal to the first bidder because 
you're afraid you'll lose money if you don’t. It’s an odds-on bet 
that a consignor to a horse-and-mule sale will not get through the 
first gate of the auction grounds before a familiar figure looms 
before him with the enticing offer, ‘‘How about taking fifty for that 
horse, mister?” Then he deftly flashes a handful of bills. Any 
public auction sale is the natural habitat of this character, the ‘‘pin- 
hooker,” so named because its bearer belongs to that fraternity 
whose members are always trying to land a sucker. His sustenance 
comes from baiting the unsuspecting farmer who, afraid his stock 
may not make so much for him before the auctioneer, is taken in 
by the fiery words of the speculator. The pinhooker, in turn, runs 
this newly acquired possession through the sale and nine times out 
of ten reaps a sizable profit—sizable, indeed, if he happens to have 
a colleague in the audience known as a by-bidder. I’ve watched 
for these stooges and I’m quite incapable of distinguishing the 
phonies from the legitimate bidders. 

Stockyard companies also handle the sale of secondhand farm 
equipment, offering the items at auction as a regular feature of 
horse-and-mule day and privately during the other days of the 
week. The consignments are displayed in large fields—an array 
of tobacco setters, plows, hog feeders, water tanks, corn planters 
and other miscellaneous implements and properties necessary for 
the agricultural pursuits of this section. 

Everett and I went to the sales Monday week. I bought an as- 
sortment of small tools, including a rake—I have to buy a garden 
rake every year and I never know what becomes of the old ones— 
and Everett got himself a garden plow. Everett is a man after my 
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own heart: he thinks a garden is important; he is more than willing | 
to work in mine as well as in his own after a hard day at Brook- 
land; evidently he has a green thumb, and is appreciative when I 
give him plants and seed. He doesn’t have to wheedle, for I’m an 
easy mark and would give a tenant or a hired man enough tomato 
plants to set an acre if he even said, “I like catchup.” I'd go all 
out for a gardener anywhere, any time. Guess it’s because I like to 
eat so well myself. You could tell by looking at me what my 
hobby is. Ham! Fried chicken! Limas! Golden bantam corn with 
fat, juicy kernels! String beans seasoned with bacon! Rhubarb 
ie! 

‘ While I’m reveling in the glories of the dinner table I imagine 
just what may be transpiring in the far fields. I’m never sur- 
prised to learn that scalawags from town who come down the rail- 
road tracks which border Brookland, equipped with tin pails and 
splint baskets, have been laboriously snipping off dandelions, 
lamb’s-quarters, poke or wild lettuce. I don’t begrudge them “hog 
jowl and greens,’ and I’m delighted to get rid of the weeds, but 
I’m concerned that they don’t steal, either now or later. For all I 
know, the roving-for-dandelion eye will rove for chickens, pigs 
and sheep come nightfall. 

When Mr. Stewart moved to Leestown, I was quite surprised 
when he asked if his family could pick greens along the fence 
rows. Never before had permission of this sort been requested 
as the tenants just took it for granted that they could have the 
edible plants that grow in the fields. Mr. Stewart's question gave 
me an idea. ‘‘When your boys get through using a case knife, why 
don’t they get a grubbing hoe and make war on the other weeds? 
Lot of dock coming up.” His two teen-age boys worked diligently 
during their spare hours from spring until October. They must 
have used a bushel of salt on the dock roots; they graveled briers; 
they swung a mean scythe and made war on horseweeds, Canadian 
thistle, ragweed, poison oak, and the net result was neat fence 
rows for me and a new bicycle for both of them. 
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Herschel Stewart, aged fifteen and youngest of the Stewart boys, 
dashing through their kitchen day before yesterday, saw a pan of 
cake dough and made a path straight through it with his fore- 
finger. When the dripping finger went in his mouth, Herschel let 
out a terrified scream and began to spit. The “cake dough” was 
lye soap! A can of rancid lard was being converted into soap by 
Mrs. Stewart and she had left it on the table to set; not having 
set, it was truly an authentic imitation of cake dough. Herschel 
reports that from now on he’s going to be more careful where 
he puts his fingers. 

The most important crop raised on a farm is children, whether 
tenant’s or landlord’s, and it’s my hope that one of the farms will 
produce a Grade A tobacco farmer. So far the results of the crops 
that already have been reared at Pinckard and Leestown include 
a white-collar agriculturalist, a bus driver, a white cross at Bataan, 
and some hired hands, but none who has an actual down-to-earth 
love for the soil. I was disappointed when Sadie Guyn married a 
horse trainer, for J thought she would make a fine wife for a tenant 
farmer. Yet I was encouraged when Emma Montague Simpson said 
to me recently, “I work at a laundry in Louisville and my husband 
makes good money. He’s a carpenter. But we want to come back to 
Fayette and farm. We can’t get used to seeing red brick instead 
of green grass every time we look out of the window.” 

Before Virgil and Jim were old enough to start their outdoor 
antics, the visitors at Brookland included two strapping youngsters, 
Kirk and Robin, aged ten and twelve respectively. One Sunday 
afternoon I rescued Kirk as he was dangling by the seat of his 
pants from a strand of barbed wire; after sitting on a fence post 
he’d attempted to climb down frontwards. Once as I drove up to 
the barn, I realized that corn was sailing out of the crib door; 
before I drove away every ear had sailed back into the crib. Still 
another time, the tier rails in the top of the tobacco barn were the 
lure. I entertained Kirk and Robin in dulcet tones while Clem 
scaled the rafters, tied a rope around their middles, and swung 
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them down to me one at a time. I had to lie down to recover from 
shock, but they bragged about their exploits. While I’ve not for- 
gotten that in my younger days I drank half of Grandmother's 
strawberry flavoring and filled the bottle with water, and that I 
dropped a mother cat and three kittens down the well, I listen with 
a prejudiced ear when a mother says, “I'll send Tom, Jr., to the 
country. It’s so wholesome.” 

Some of the picturesqueness of the country has gone from 
Brookland—the windmill, springhouse, cistern and well, the car- 
riage, the cider mill, the traveling groceryman, the tobacco buyer, 
the gypsy. Even Ground Hog Day is held in disdain. When I 
was a boy at Grandmother’s, Wednesday and Saturday nights were 
bath nights (zinc washtub by the kitchen stove) although I 
despised bathing in any form except in water with green scum. 
The Brookland ponds are out-of-bounds for Virgil and Jim but 
many was the time Grandfather and I sat under a shade tree and 
wet a line. 

Illumination at Grandmother’s was bought by the gallon instead 
of by the kilowatt, and how I hated to clean the lanterns and 
lamps! Grandmother had millions of lamps—brass, china and 
glass—and the big ones from the parlor had to be cleaned every 
Saturday morning. Every Saturday morning! I wonder if Grand- 
father would have traded his springhouse and root cellar for our 
electric refrigerator and frozen-food locker? Would Grandmother 
prefer candy from the assembly line instead of from her granite 
saucepan? Her stoves used a backbreaking fuel known as stove 
wood and Grandfather used the woodpile as pay-off job number 
one for tramps, who, in turn, had plenty of corn pones and reddish 
cabbage. I shoot tales-of-woe to the Salvation Army and let them 
judge the merits of the case. 


I'm surprised every once in a while to realize how consciously 
and subconsciously other farm work is arranged around tobacco. 
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In these mid-May days, for instance, putting up alfalfa hay, thin- 
ning corn to 3-2-3 and shearing sheep are jobs only to be under- 
taken and completed before we transplant tobacco. Monday and 
Tuesday Clem mowed the alfalfa at Brookland, and is mowing at 
Leestown now. Mr. Murphy raked the Brookland field in wind- 
rows today and Mr. Carter, Everett and Horace hauled the bales 
to the barn as soon as they were dropped by the pickup baler, 
which we were lucky to get because at this time custom workers are 
as busy as bird dogs. 

When the sheep pant and rub themselves against fence posts, it’s 
time for the shearer if the nights are sufficiently warm to risk 
removing the wool and if the wool itself is springy and peels easily 
when the sharp, electric shears zip through it. The men, Virgil, 
Jim and I like to be kibitzers while two custom workers speedily 
remove a fleece. The shears hum, the lambs fret and cry, the ewes 
bleat and by nightfall I’ve a flock of clean, white, comfortable- 
looking sheep. Since Mr. Carter is the Brookland shepherd, he is 
the superintendent of the fleeces; he folds them in squares, ties 
them with paper twine, stuffs them in sacks and later delivers the 
clumsy bundles to the wool pool. 

I don’t recall why it was imperative to put the Pinckard sheep 
into another field last May, but I do remember the trial it was to 
drive two hundred and thirty ewes and lambs across a swiftly 
running creek. Horace and Clem were mounted on Mr. Wiley’s 
horses and Mr. Carter and I were on shanks’ mare. As soon as 
we had the animals in sight of the water, they wheeled and ran. 
At the next attempt we got a few near the foot log and urged them 
to walk across, but this didn’t interest them. We threw a good- 
sized lamb in the muddy water, expecting him to swim across and 
set an example for the others. The silly animal clambered up the 
far bank and when he realized that he was alone, he plunged in 
and came back. We marched the flock up again and again. We 
tried them on high ground—on low ground—at crossings. Once 
we hustled four across the creek, but the others were impervious to 
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suggestions and indicated plainly that they were bored with the 
game and wished to goodness we would go away and play else- 
where. 

They finally held a convention over by the fence and took a 
secret vote. Suddenly they swam through the deepest water like 
greased lightning, dashing great waves against the banks, and 
paused on the far side to give us a shower bath. 

Sheep and dogs are as quickly linked in my thoughts as apple 
pie and cheese, salt and pepper or Sunday school and church. In 
the country, a stray dog simply comes from over the horizon and 
begs to have his hunger appeased at the kitchen door, or merely 
raids the garbage can. If his manners are lax, he'll steal a chicken, 
a pig, a rabbit or a lamb and if he’s truly hungry and his attitude 
set, he’ll attack sheep, cattle and even men, as Mr. Stewart found 
out when he was treed in a tobacco barn by a couple of vicious 
police dogs. . . . Once I owned—but not for long—a dog which 
killed eleven fryers for the sheer joy of it and recently my eight- 
hundred-pound steers gave a pack of dogs a bang-up fracas. 

Late one afternoon at Brookland a flock of ewes came to the barn 
pell-mell, tongues hanging out. I rushed to the house for my 
gun and darted to the pasture. Two large hound-dogs were run- 
ning the sheep. I shot and killed one, lay in wait should the 
other return. Fully half an hour later a man came over the hill. 
“What did you kill my dog for?” he demanded gruffly. 

“Your dogs were chasing my sheep.” 

“I ought to shoot you just like you shot my dog.” 

Then I said, “ ie 

Then he said, ‘ 4; 

Then I said, “ is 

The man departed, taking the collar of his beloved dog. He 
went to court in an effort to make me pay five hundred dollars, or 
some such fabulous price, for the dog. But I was within my legal 
rights. 

For those who dwell on the farm, the most disturbing cry is 
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“Fire!” Next to this throbbing call for help, and running it a close 
parallel, is ‘Dogs are in the sheep!” The very voices of those 
who pass the word along ring out with a vibrancy that is not mani- 
fest at any other time. The tones reflect consternation and an 
urgent plea for instant action. Sheep—suffering, dying, dead. A 
slit throat—blood oozing from a mangled, chewed-up lamb. A 
glassy-eyed ewe—intestines dragged over the ground. Bloody 
tufts lie here and there—legs literally torn from the bodies of these 
unprotected animals. For those who've seen dogs in the sheep, 
this alarm is understood. 


If we’re going to meet the June 15 deadline, we have twenty- 
three working days in which to transplant approximately 210,000 
tobacco plants at Brookland. (In all, around 500,000 plants will 
dot the fields at the three farms.) Each plant is pulled separately 
and when three or four are laying in the pulling hand, they’re 
transferred to the holding hand, then placed in a basket or on a 
burlap sack. From there they’re taken to the wagon and thence to 
the substation in the field, then to the man on the setter. They are 
finally set every eighteen inches in rows lying forty-two inches 
apart. 

During the days between now and the time I’ve arbitrarily 
chosen to have the plants nestled in the fields, I’m as certain as I 
am of the sun rising and setting that there'll be days when the 
ground is too wet for the heavy wheels of the transplanter, yet per- 
fect for resetting, so we'll yank on rubber boots and start a bend- 
ing-and-stooping routine and reset plants where the transplanter 
and the men didn’t co-ordinate, where a seedling failed to live or 
where cutworms and wireworms have begun their deadly work. If 
all goes well, there’ll be days to spare, though June 20 may sud- 
denly arrive before the last acte is covered. All setting days are 
long. We scarcely notice our families and livestock, and a broken 
back is the only excuse I'll accept for absenteeism. With Ken- 
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tucky weather and ungovernable plant growth, there are few days 
when all factors are perfect; it’s vastly important to stave off every 
possible interruption—the clash of personalities, balking mules and 
faulty machinery. 

Setting tobacco with a transplanter, locally termed a tobacco 
setter, is a study of harmonious action among driver, setters, ma- 
chine and team. The driver sits atop a water barrel lying length- 
wise on a metal frame; barely scaling the surface of the earth tiny 
seats are provided for two men who alternately feed a plant into 
the ground as the setter scoops and waters each hole. After a © 
seedling has been dropped in place, the soil is automatically folded 
around the roots and lower stem. The horses should walk with 
an easy pace, which often to the onlooker seems slower than it 
actually is. Frequently a tobacco grower has what he calls his 
“setter team,’ a team well matched in strength and endurance, re- 
sponsive to the slightest command and one that does not cut capers. 
In large fields a tractor is excellent for pulling the setter since a 
constant speed can be maintained, though hand-setting is neces- 
sary at the ends of rows. 

The day before setting Clem rechecks the mechanical details 
of the tobacco setter and fills the water barrel, so that the washers 
around the connection hose will swell. The other men load the 
ninety-barrel water tank on the truck and fill it from a hydrant, 
creek or pond. Old sacks are collected from their usual hide-outs. 
They're used for wrapping plants in small batches to lessen wilting 
and bruising; further, the men setting will have a convenient-size 
package to hold on their laps. Mr. Carter and I decide where the 
setter is to roll first, the direction of the rows, what point to start 
from, as well as who should drive, which two men can best work 
rhythmically together on the setter; whether he or I shall supervise 
the pullers, load and unload the packages of plants, watch the 
water supply and attend to the most inconsequential items—in 
other words, hold the organization together. Whichever one of 
us is this man, he’s field boss, flunky and pinch hitter who waits on 
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everybody and keeps them smiling, besides trying to make work- 
ing hours and pulled plants come out even. 

On transplanting day the pullers, sitting on a plant-bed board 
or at the edge of the bed, choose plants with pencil-thick stems and 
from five to six inches tall, the preferred height as larger plants 
may be jerked from the ground as the transplanter moves forward; 
and plants of uniform size may be handled more easily by the setters, 
who also want the roots to lie in the same direction. Dexterous 
fingers weave through the bed in quest of stocky plants. Women 
are especially good at this and the extra labor I usually engage for 
this period sometimes includes women. I’m death on users of Long 
Green tobacco and one of my cardinal beliefs is that no one who has 
been exposed to it can weed, pull or set until we’re reasonably sure 
that all precaution has been taken to prevent the spread of mosaic. 
How to save time in pulling plants has been figured out and dem- 
onstrated in twelve easy pictures, yet I find my helpers not the 
least embarrassed by their failure to learn. Nor can my setter crew 
cover the acreage the analysts say they should, or what I hope they 
will, or what my neighbor says he accomplished. Two and a half 
acres a day is average for us. 

If I were to describe tobacco setting with one word, I'd select 
“activity.” The field fairly swarms with people, it seems to me, 
busily engaged in various tasks. Not since we stood at the strip- 
ping-room table have there been as many hands concentrating on 
one task. The transplanter moves with little more than snail- 
like rapidity down the rows, and as the driver turns to start his 
journey back he briskly commands his team, “‘Get your big feet off 
them plants.” The two setters, with clockwork precision, deposit 
the seedlings, one after the other, and anxiously await the water- 
barrel-refilling chore so they may stretch cramped legs, relax with 
a cigarette loosely dangling from soil-caked fingers. The big, red 
International is sporting a flat bed and water tank today, and as it 
speeds down the fence row and heads toward the nearest pond 
for an occasional refill, a screen of thick, heavy dust clouds 
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the atmosphere and is wafted away by the gentle winds. The har- 
row and drag are doing their bit to leaden the horizon as the 
ground immediately preceding the setter is freshened. 

At the tobacco beds, weary backs ward off fatigue by shifting 
position during the intervals when the stacks of plants are enfolded 
in a burlap-sack blanket or placed in a split basket; or a crouched 
figure rises to slide the plant-bed board forward over the dense 
green foliage. All the Brookland children, their special pets, 
passers-by from the highway and a neighbor or two stand in the 
background with inquisitive eyes and quizzical tongues. The birds, 
accompanied by the pleasant breeze, sing in the trees a stone’s 
throw away and the cows peer over the fence. I like to hear the 
regular click of the. water knocker, to note that there are no rain 
clouds, to see finished rows of set tobacco, to watch the unset 
area decrease in size and to realize that now we are actually 
“getting the crop out.” 

In a few mornings the plants which today are suffering from 
the shock of being removed from a cozy bed, will have heads lifted 
high. 
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CHAPTER JUNE 


Rainfall, 7.02; humidity, 76; mean tempera- 
ture, 69.7; cloudiness, 6.8 


WHEN is the bluegrass blue? 

Well, there’s just one answer if you’re a Kentuckian—it’s always 
blue—unless you want to consider technical things like C,sH72 
MgN.0O,! 

The very weeks I’m head over heels in the tobacco patch, blue- 
gtass seed is ready for stripping. But the livestock has nothing else 
to do except eat, so for the past several years I’ve depended on 
them for the harvesting instead of reserving the pastures for seed. 
Of course, I mustn’t blame tobacco every time I’ve an inclination 
to change my farming agenda, nor is it fully responsible in this 
case. I’ve noted that only one year in four brings a satisfactory 
yield, that the market is none too steady any year and that my labor 
problems are increasing. And so have the insects! However, 
bumper crops do come once in a while, and the next time I’ve a 
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record breaker I’ll sell out to a professional bluegrass-seed stripper, 
for no one will be any hotter in Gehenna than I’ve been in a barn 
or under the skylights of a tobacco warehouse with pitchfork in 
hand overturning windrow after windrow of seed. 

In three or four years when Jim and Virgil begin to pester for 
money for more than a humpteen million picture shows a week, 
or for 4-H Camp, I'll be reaching up and unhooking two hand strip- 
pers from the wall of the shop. An industrious worker can make 
good wages when green seed sells for fifty cents a bushel in the 
rough, and hand-stripped seed merits a premium because it con- 
tains less chaff. A favorite gathering place for free-lance strippers, 
as they will be, is along a railroad right of way. A track partly 
encircles Brookland; the boys will also have the ungrazed front 
lawn, although seed under shade trees doesn’t develop. ‘The years 
when I save a large field for grass seed, they can gather down the 
fence rows. Oh, yes, I’ve a marvelous opportunity mapped out for 
them! Except that it’s going to hit me hard, for the vegetables 
they now sell on the back porch are higher-priced than at the 
fanciest market in Lexington, and they'll expect the same advantage 
from me when I buy their bluegrass seed. 

June is the month I shift into high gear. In March I step up 
the tempo; in April I go faster; and in May at a more rapid clip. 
But in June I’m really in racing form, half the time on the same 
track—the tobacco patch. As farm manager, I must set the pace, 
though some days I wonder if I’ve any men at all who are at 
work. 

Yesterday, June 12, for example. Horace’s little girl ran out to 
the station wagon (I “go git’’ Horace and Everett every day) and 
said, “Pa ain’t going to work today.” I assume he and his wife are _ 
continuing the fight they’ve been having all their married life. 
Horace stated once, “If it weren’t for the kids, I'd go where it 
would take a ten-doliar bill to send me a post card.” 

When I returned from Pinckard about three o’clock, Everett 
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had gone home, had put up his corn-plowing team with their gear 
still on. The story revealed this morning is that Mrs. Woodward 
faints regularly and becomes hysterical if Everett isn’t around when 
she recovers. 

But the surprise of the afternoon was that Clem and Mr. Mur- 
phy were at Brookland. They reported they’d been rained out at 
Leestown while helping Mr. Guyn set tobacco. As an anticlimax, 
they casually informed me that a clap of thunder had scared the 
mules hitched to the new wagon and they’d run off across the 
freshly set field. “They headed for the barn, I'll tell you,’ Clem 
said. “They didn’t mean maybe.” 

“Looked like they were goin’ to git through the gate O.K. from 
where I was standin’,” interrupted Mr. Murphy. “I was pullin’ 
at the bed near the gate and hollered at ‘em when I seen ’em 
comin’. Next thing I knew, I heard the crash and seen baskets 
of plants sail every which way. Some jar when the wheel hit the 
gatepost. You've got three spokes left.” 

The other headache of the series was caused by a new employee, 
a man hired to help set tobacco. He and Horace were equally 
skillful and fast in feeding the machine and I’d hoped to keep 
him all summer, but today I found he likes to tell the Law, “Yes, 
I done that. Go ahead and arrest me. My boss can’t get along 
without me. He'll get me out.” 

I’m going to miss this man and his snazzy roadster. Squirrel 
tails floated from the door handles and from either side of the 
windshield, which was plastered with stickers of as many hues 
as Joseph’s coat. From the radiator cap three American flags 
waved proudly in the breeze and from the mirror dangled a 
rabbit’s foot and two kewpie dolls. The horn, very much in evi- 
dence, coughed out a familiar group of notes which fitted these 
words, ‘Shave and a haircut, two bits.”’ 

At Pinckard yesterday, I walked a few rods into the barley field 
and mashed some of the heads in my palm. They’re now in the 
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milk stage, soft and wet inside; in the dough stage they'll have 
almost dried out and following this they’re ripe. Looking across 
the moirélike field, I could see areas that are turning a lighter green 
and others already tinged with golden yellow. 

Barley harvest in Kentucky formerly was as early as Decoration 
Day, but threshing with a combine delays reaping until mid-June 
or whenever the whole field is dead ripe and the stems have begun 
to tumble. We don’t want the field “‘straw-fallen,” however. In 
the days of binders and threshers, the grain went through a sweat 

‘and partly ripened in the shock. Grain threshed with a combine 
sweats afterward, so I haul the sacks to a tobacco warehouse and 
arrange them like a row of soldiers. Every few days the sacks are 
inverted to speed evaporation and in several weeks the barley can 
be stored in the granary. The combine is a gift from heaven and 
I regard the custom worker as an angel. I’ve always been depend- 
ent upon threshing machines for custom hire, but with the stream- 
line combine method I’m no longer in a frenzy because the grain 
isn’t sprouting in the shock and the straw isn’t turning dark. 

I hear by the grapevine that an old-fashioned thresher is in use 
down in Jessamine County, so I’m taking Jim, Virgil and Clem’s 
oldest son on an outing. They’re keyed up with anticipation. 
Threshing was one of the earliest farm custom jobs to be widely 
patronized, and the outfit required an expensive engine and 
thresher, teams and drivers, a half dozen more men to load, wagons 
for coal and the water tank, and possibly a cook kitchen. The 
woman of the early years of the twentieth century not only hoped 
she’d not meet a puffing steam engine on the dusty turnpike while 
driving in her surrey, but she also wished that the gang of hungry 
threshermen from her husband’s grain field had more birdlike 
appetites. As for the man, if he had been on a thresher crew, he 
had a top-notch recommendation. 

Not so much straw can be saved behind the combine, but a pickup 
baler can grind down the windrows, and the straw can be quickly 
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shifted from beneath the always expected rain clouds. The first 
and only time I tried to bale with a stationary baler while the 
thresher was showering straw into a rick, a strong wind blew up 
from nowhere. We were blinded and gagged by more than the 
usual amount of dust, and the keen edges of the straw ejected 
from the threshing machine pricked our arms and faces with such 
intensity that we were forced to quit for the remainder of the day. 
On a milder occasion, a college boy training for the football team 
said to me, “I’m sorry, but I'll have to quit. Just can’t take all this 
dust without a gas mask.’’ Baling straw or hay undoubtedly is one 
of the meanest jobs I have to do. Plowing with a team is probably 
thé hardest; housing tobacco is the hottest; putting up hay with a 
stationary baler takes a man with “willy.” A good man in the hay- 
field has the brawn for any farm work, and a revealing test ques- 
tion to hurl at a prospective tenant or hired man is, “Can you put 
up hay?” 

Early one July morning I bought for the Leestown cattle six 
tons of beautiful dry wheat straw which had been baled the day 
before and was still in the field. My men began hauling about 
eleven o'clock and by two o’clock had the bales just where I 
wanted them, for I'd placed them in the barn myself. But there 
was one thing I didn’t know. Rain falls in spots during summer 
showers and puddles vanish quickly in the blistering sun. While 
no rain had fallen at Leestown, there had been a shower on the 
straw before it was hauled away, apparently dry. That night a 
neighbor phoned, “How much is your stock barn down here 
worth?” 

“I don’t know. Why? I don’t want to sell it.” 

“Sell it, hell. It burned down a little while ago!”’ 

I gathered the family and we rushed out madly. We were greeted 
by a pile of black, smoldering ashes and charred posts. Gone, too, 
was a big crib which had stood thirty feet away. 

‘My wife looked out of the window while we was eatin’ sup- 
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per,” the tenant said. ‘‘She threw up her hands and cried out, 
‘Oh, look at the barn!’ Hadn’t been any time since I'd ungeared 
my team up there.” . 


June 16. A heavy rain fell last night and the Brookland force 
has reset tobacco by hand today, with the aid of Virgil and Jim, 
who dropped the plants. “We went faster than you all,” Virgil 
bragged. “It kept Mr. Carter and Horace humping to keep up 
with me.” 

“Huh! Clem and Everett and I put some plants at the end of 
every row and you all were out in the middle where you didn’t 
have so many to set.”’ 

“Well, I don’t care. I saw Mr. Murphy hand you plants he 
and Daddy pulled, but I had to go get mine.” 


When a season comes within a few days of machine setting, 
the resets will grow off with the main field, otherwise they'll be 
stunted by the overshadowing of the original planting. I’ve reset 
the same field more than twice, and year in and year out probably 
one plant in twenty must be replaced because of fatalities for one 
reason or another. Last year I finished setting the first week in 
June and didn’t get a season until July 4. It seemed foolish to 
refill the rows, so I reset only the ends where the plants could be 
segregated at housing time. This reset tobacco made over three 
hundred cut sticks and I was well paid for transplanting fifteen 
hundred seedlings on the glorious Fourth. 

Cutworms are a tobacco grower’s worst enemy. They can level 
an area of a field very quickly by clipping the young plants flush 
with the ground; or they may partly sever the stems and the plants 
will topple over because they become weakened. Wireworms, 
chickens and birds aren’t so destructive—tobacco frequently with- 
stands a wireworm attack, and chickens and birds don’t give a 
peep about tobacco leaves. Therefore, the children aren’t instructed 
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to keep the White Rocks out of a field which may border the 
chicken yard—tather to concentrate on the garden. 

An old tobacco bed may come to an end in numerous ways. 
TL usually chop down the remaining plants with a hoe and plant 
potatoes or a late garden. One year we set out tobacco, but weren’t 
pleased with the results, as it matured late and cured up green. It 
could be risky to let weeds take over, since the purpose of destroy- 
ing the unused seedlings is to eliminate a possible source of dis- 
ease. The plants left in the twice-pulled-over bed are the most 
backward and the most tramped-on—hence, are more susceptible 
to infection. 

The present trend to plow tobacco infrequently is prefaced by 
the belief that red tobacco will result if the root system is dis- 
turbed. Old-fashioned perhaps, but I think the loam should be 
kept pliable, and I’ve set three times as a minimum for removing 
the plow from the tool shed. A Rastus plow is employed to make 
the first two plowings so that the three staggered shovels will 
pull the soil to the lowest leaves, and for the third and subse- 
quent ones I use a five-shovel plow. 

The plowman will stop, take his dust-laden shoe (this isn’t the 
section of Kentucky where, reputedly, people can see their toes 
at any time of day) and kick away the clod that has rolled on the 
plant. He may take his hand and pull the dirt up to the overly 
exposed stem; to the replants he gives minute attention since they 
started at a disadvantage. 

Because the ground is tramped down during transplanting, it’s 
my intention to plow immediately afterward, but one June three 
consecutive weeks of rainy weather threw a wrench into my work- 
ing plans. A neighbor came along, viewed the myriad of weeds 
and made a proposition, “‘Sell me half interest and I'll take 
over.” 

“Well,” I replied, “if you can clean them out, maybe I can.” 

With a crew from Vine Street I began the inroad, three men 
plowing and eight others chopping with hoes. Unaccustomed as 
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I am to manual labor without a host of respites, I found it trying 
to work, boss and keep myself and new employees everlastingly 
busy, but my presence had a strong effect and we marched forward 
into the jungle of dense, matted, green undergrowth, leaving a 
clearly defined trail behind us. The plants grew to a fair size, but 
didn’t yield as they would have, had growing conditions been 
more ideal. 

In late June and throughout July, a hoe has a two-fold pur- 
pose. The plow is too unwieldly to navigate the narrow passage- 
way between the plants; therefore, a smaller implement must 
be used to chop weeds. And because hand cultivation is necessary 
at certain times, the hoe is the tool that does the job. Mr. Guyn 
is indefatigable with his hoe, and in the broiling hot sun blithely 
pulls the dirt to the plant with a forward stroke and pushes the 
clods away with the return backward movement. He hills up 
here, uncovers there, squushes a worm between his fingers, and 
where a weed is too close to a plant for the hoe, he bends over 
and extracts it from its mooring with a vigorous jerk. He is also 
constantly on the lookout for any signs of disease—trust, angular 
leaf spot, wildfire or the countless other dreads synonomous with 
a tobacco patch—and, should he find infected plants, he unhesi- 
tatingly lifts them from the soil and carries them overhead from 
the field to be buried. Because Mr. Guyn is a conscientious ob- 
server and has the aptitude for this tedious, monotonous work, 
many, many plants have been saved which otherwise would have 
perished. I sometimes think that the hoe is the key to his success. 

There may be as many expressions, words and phrases which 
describe the continuous growth of tobacco as there are tobacco 
farmers. When I’m analyzing the size of plants in the bed my 
particular pets are, “as big as a dime,” “‘as big as a quarter,” “‘as 
big as a silver dollar.” When the last two weeks of June roll 
around and the sturdy plants appear to have a definite reason for 
being, I leave the dime, quarter and silver dollar for next year’s 
crop and take my Stetson from its peg. For the only logical way 
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to determine the outward spread of the plant by words is just to 
say, ‘as big as my old gray hat,” and I expect any normal human 
being to know exactly what I mean. 

And so, when my tobacco is as big as my old gray hat, a side- 
dressing of two hundred pounds of nitrate of soda is spread on each 
acte. This phase of cultivation is special, because the nitrate of 
soda gives an extra kick to the maturing tobacco, though it should 
be applied before the normal growing season is well under way; 
otherwise the prolonged growing period will extend the ripening 
stage into early fall. Then too, since the soda is deposited at the 
roots, there is the possibility that the root system will be disturbed if 
application of the nitrate is delayed too long after transplanting. 
Extreme care must be exercised in administering the fertilizer so 
that the plant foliage won’t be burned. An indication of the lack 
of nitrogen in the soil is easily remedied, and the entire field will 
show marked improvement, especially following the next rain, 
after the application of nitrate of soda. 

I often experiment with fertilizers and give a few rows of to- 
bacco a heavier or lighter dose, or perhaps a different one alto- 
gether, just to see how they thrive in relation to the rest of the 
patch. And I’m hoping that experience will teach me a bit! 

On odd days in June when we're not in the tobacco patch we 
have a nasty wet chore to do—dip the sheep. Comparable to the 
housewife’s ‘cook, eat, wash the dishes,”’ this task includes “‘pre- 
pare, work, clean up afterward.” Preparations, such as sweeping 
all manner of debris from the dipping-vat and repairing fences 
so the retaining and draining pens will secure the restless sheep, 
are attended to the day before. 

On the morning we dip, the men wear their “raggedest” over- 
alls, but have a change of clothing tucked under their arms when 
they come to work at 7:00 a.M. The sheep are rounded up and 
driven to the barn lot where they remain to cool off while the 
men fill the vat with water and I “doctor’ it. The dip I prefer 
for the prevention of scab is a nicotine solution. One year 
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I used a lumpy, dry powder and in my foolish ignorance didn’t 
roll the lumps out, nor did I make any attempt to dissolve it, just 
dumped from box to vat, and as a result the particles tenaci- 
ously adhered to the wool and the sheep were unmercifully burned. 

Sheep hate to get their feet wet, absolutely despise a bath and 
rebel against entering the retaining pen where two men single 
them out and drop them into the vat, a small concrete swimming 
pool. The “lifeguard,” prodding the struggling animals with a 
forked stick, makes them flounce for the prescribed number of 
minutes before they swim to the shallow end and clamber up 
an inclined, corrugated walkway to the draining pen. The attend- 
ant at this pen lives in a constant shower while he puts pine tar, a 
mild cold remedy, in or on each pair of nostrils; the man at the vat 
is splashed when the sheep are immersed, and sprayed when they 
leave; and the droppers get their faces drenched intermittently and 
their overalls are filthy dirty where the animals slithered down 
their fronts. Every man thinks he has the toughest assignment 
until he swaps positions; then he thinks the only easy place is far 
away. 

Mr. Carter, Horace, Clem and I baptized ninety-four ewes, ten 
rams, a hundred and thirty-one lambs yesterday morning. If I'd 
listen to the pessimists—the- people who prefer cattle—I’d be 
talked out of the sheep business in nothing flat. Not that I don’t 
have troubles, like the year the rams developed foot rot immedi- 
ately before the breeding season, and the time three lambs stran- 
gled to death because of carelessness on my part, or when I count 
the number of hours of lost sleep during lambing. Scab, foot rot, 
pregnancy disease, marauding dogs and the unsympathetic farm 
laborer all figure into my discouragements. But with Mr. Carter 
using phenothiazine, I’m able to maintain a profitable sheep busi- 
ness. 

A June shower is an incentive for inside chores and Mr. Carter 
and IJ aren’t at a loss when it comes to thinking up jobs to keep 
the men busy until the sun pops out. Axle-greasing, currying 
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the teams, cleaning troughs, sharpening plowpoints are just a 
few that find their way into the daily routine of wet-weather days. 
Clem always has the big machinery to “‘get to” as he expresses it, 
and Horace knows where the brush and whitewash bucket can be 
found and which walls of what building need a face lifting. Rainy 
days find the crew stirring grass seed, if we've harvested any, 
replacing broken or questionable tier rails in the barn or pointing 
up tobacco sticks. Mr. Carter has a seeing eye for miscellaneous 
tasks and keeps the ball rolling with little effort, but “I can’t get 
much out of Everett,” he says, ‘‘unless I work along with him. He’s 
a great one for piddlin’.” 

Mr. Carter is also the liaison officer at Brookland and this very 
day blandly told me that the riding cultivator was sprung, that 
one gang of plows tends to uproot the corn. 

“Who used it last, Mr. Carter?’ 

.Giem.™ 

I remembered the embedded stump in the cornfield and did my 
own explaining. “Well, load it on the truck and let’s get it 
fixed.” 

We arrived at the Victor Hardware Store where a group of men 
were diligently plowing corn. An elderly fellow, waving his arms 
wildly, held the floor. ‘The way I plow corn, I plow it good and 
deep. Plow it four times. Every time means another set of ears. 
Yes, sir.” 

A Farm Bureau buddy of mine broke in. “All I want is to kill 
the weeds and bring the moist to the top. I plow three or four 
times, but I don’t care how deep it is.” 

I had to get in my two cents’ worth. ‘My mules have bitten 
the tops out at the end of every row. Snatch in the middle, too.” 
I turned to Mr. Victor. “Better let me have some muzzles. Tell 
you what I came in for, though. My McCormick-Deering culti- 
vator is sprung. Anybody at the machine shops good enough to 
fix it?” 

“Son, nobody I ever heard of could really fix a sprung culti- 
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vator. The blacksmith at Donerail is best, if you can get him. Tell 
you what—I had to take one back and you can have it for seventy- 
five. You plow tobacco with a riding cultivator too, don’t you? A 
man can romp on weedy tobacco with one.” 

“Let’s look.” 

As Mr. Carter and I went down the ramp, he said, “Shore hope 
it’s some ‘count. We could use another one.” 

“You men are going to break me up buying machinery. You 
want everything in this store.” 

In an hour Clem had the mules hooked up to my new, red culti- 
vator. ‘‘Guess you forgot that hidden stump over by the clump of 
locusts,” I murmured. “Cost me seventy-five dollars, and I'd ap- 
preciate it if you stayed awake in that neighborhood.” 

Mr. Carter and I walked back to the truck. “Corn’s a mighty 
pretty green,” he chatted. “Growing good when it’s this deep, dark 
green.” He looked at me out of the corner of his eye. ““How’d you 
know Clem hit that stump?” 
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CHAPTER JULY 


Rainfall, 4.62; humidity, 70; mean tempera- 
ture, 73; cloudiness, 5.1 


THERE wasn’t a soul on the farm today except me, and I was lone- 
some all day long. The men drove to Richmond to pick black- 
berries, and Elizabeth and the boys were invited to South Elkhorn 
to spend the day. 

I’m certain that it wasn’t the intention of our illustrious states- 
men to sign a document just so the Brookland employees might 
have a holiday on the Fourth of July, but because ‘‘blackberry 
pickin’ ’’ and Independence Day come about the same time, Mr. 
Carter has arranged it for several years now so that all interested 
could engage in this fascinating sport on that particular day. He 
has a sister who lives in Madison County and his one annual jaunt 
of the summer is to pick blackberries at her farm. Early each 
spring Mrs. Carter sorts out two or three special chickens which 
she fattens purposely for this outing. For the past three weeks 
blackberries have been the topic of all conversations. 
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Just as if he hadn’t asked last July and the July before that, Mr. 
Carter said yesterday, “If you'll lend us your station wagon, the 
other men would like to go. My car won’t hold all of us. Not 
many berries in Fayette any more, you know. Fence corners are 
too clean. My sister says there’ll be a bumper crop over there— 
frost didn’t get them this year.” 

I couldn’t refuse. 

When I picked up Horace this morning he had a half-gallon 
molasses bucket and two water buckets, one shiny new. Everett 
came out carrying only his lunch box. ‘What you puttin’ your 
berries in?” Horace inquired. 

“Thought I’d borrow a coupla your milk buckets, Mr. Steed. 
But reckon I’d best have somethin’ to pick in,” he reflected, and 
spun on his heel. In a minute or two he returned with a small 
preserving kettle, and with his worse-for-the-wear-looking cur fol- 
lowing close in his footsteps. “‘Let’s take Skip along too; he'll 
keep snakes off.” 

They did the morning chores posthaste. When Everett had fin- 
ished in the chicken yard he went to the house for a dab of lard 
to mix with kerosene. He also wound some twine string around 
a stick. “Haven’t heard anybody say what they’re going to do to 
keep chiggers off. Coal oil is the best thing I’ve ever found. Got 
to tie your pants legs down tight, too.” 

“Don’t guess poison oak will bother us,’ Clem remarked as he 
rocked back and forth on the lard can he was temporarily using 
as a stool. “We pull it out of fences all the time with our bare 
hands.” 

Away they went. 

I didn’t know what to do with myself and felt lost without the 
humdrum activities that go on during the course of a day. When 
I went for the mail I noticed again how faded the names on the 
mailbox had become, and as soon as I had made a raid on the refrig- 
erator I got a brush and a can of black paint and trailed back down 
the avenue. I had a dickens of a time getting the can open with 
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my pocketknife and wished I'd pried the top up when rummaging 
around in the shop for a brush. I also wished I’d learned to follow 
my copybook better at grade school. One O in Brookland is now 
wapper-jawed. 

For a milder form of relaxation I took to my easy chair and 
tabulated the lamb sales for the last three weeks on the Lexington, 
Winchester, Cincinnati and Louisville markets, and when the men 
returned about four o’clock I felt much rested from a cat nap and 
mote informed about livestock sales. It was quite evident that 
lunchtime had been all day—every mouth except Mr. Murphy’s 
was stained purple. “I don’t think much of blackberries,’’ he said. 
“Wouldn't have gone ’cept my old lady wanted some 
have false teeth. But I’m promised some berry wine.” 

Kentucky lamb is sweet and succulent, has a nationwide reputa- 
tion; its delicacy of flavor may be due to the fact that the lambs 
have tender grasses, weeds and grains to eat or that they’re largely 
milk-fed. Whatever the reason, they’re solid chunks of meat and 
I've seen a flock graze half a morning without traveling more than 
a few rods. Quality spring lambs command a top price and mar- 
keting begins in May; by June many more are round and plump; 
but in July the sales surpass those of any other month. So, in con- 
trast to the day in May when I might have sold ten or less at one 
time, any morning during the season in July I may load forty or 
more and hurry on to the stockyard. 

The checks for the lambs look mighty good, for in my way of 
thinking the farms haven’t had any income since the tobacco was 
sold in January, yet the weekly pay roll, seed bills, new machinery 
and general expenses have whiffed away the greenbacks. Of course, 
numerous deposits have been made but it’s just that I don’t count 
as profit the money received for seven barren ewes and a pile of 
scrap iron; nor is it often that we cut 40,000 square feet of blue- 
grass sod for a landscape gardener as I did this year. Even the 
staggered payments from the wool pool afford little consolation 
inasmuch as I consider each fleece the recompense for the ewe’s 


she doesn’t 
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feed. I’m a negligent bookkeeper anyway, find it more or less a 
nuisance to get five dollars in currency every third week from 
Clem as repayment on the check I sent in for his income tax, to 
receive semiannual refunds for overestimated electricity bills, get 
back fifty-one cents for a long-distance call Mr. Carter made, and 
secure several small refunds on fire-insurance premiums on tobacco 
in the barns last winter. (As soon as each barn is cleared, I notify 
the company to cancel the policy on the tobacco.) Such are the 
smaller deposits to offset sizable expenditures. Therefore it’s no 
wonder that my morale is boosted when the checks for the second 
largest farm enterprise are pushed under the grillwork. 

July is also when I take particular notice of the second-winter 
cattle and earnestly study the livestock reports since I'll sell either 
this month or next. In the meantime, I hope they’re gaining two 
pounds a day instead of the one pound expected on winter rough- 
age, so that I can reap the profit envisioned two years ago when the 
original investment was made. It’s most alarming when sixty nine- 
hundred-pound steers thrash vehemently thither and yon, crash 
into gates and fences and make themselves a complete botheration. 
When the midsummer sun beats down and the parasites begin 
to appear, they throw their tails skyward and gallop off with the 
speed of a shooting star. I suppose a spray could be used, only the 
cattle are in such misery that any additional attention is like pour- 
ing kerosene on a fire. So, as the ticks pop out on their backs and 
the warble flies bury deeper in their hides, the best solution of the 
problem is to provide cool, dark shelter which is easily accessible. My 
imagination runs wild at times like these and I know that each indi- 
vidual steer loses at least five pounds of flesh with every mad dash. 

Various methods of disposing of feeder cattle are afforded the 
Kentucky farmer. He can sell directly to the order buyer, who 
after inspection may make an offer on the whole herd by the head 
or by the pound; he can put them up for auction at a stockyard; he 
can sell on a terminal market at Cincinnati or Louisville, where the 
sale is made by private treaty to the highest bidder. 
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In each of these ways, however, the farmer is more or less at a 
disadvantage. When he sells at the farm, he is never sure he gets 
the last and best proposal since the order buyers come at different 
times and bid separately, and at auctions the procedure could con- 
ceivably be manipulated and the buyers agree not to bid against 
one another. When cattle are sold on a terminal market, the in- 
creased expense of shipping and the shrinkage in weight during 
transit must be allowed for in the estimated margin of profit. 

My livestock, grain and tobacco program is a vicious circle. In 
order to have manure for the tobacco ground at little expense, my 
best bet is to have livestock on the farms; therefore, I buy cattle, 
sheep and hogs. To feed the cattle, sheep and hogs more cheaply, 
I raise lespedeza, barley, bluegrass, clover and corn. But the cor- 
relation necessarily doesn’t stop when the bales of hay are in the 
barns because I must realize a profit on livestock to warrant the 
growing of grains other than those that are sown as cover crops 
on the tobacco ground. Therefore, when the time comes for selling 
the second-winter steers, I seek the most profitable outlet, and find 
that even though there’s more initial expense connected with a 
terminal market, this is the recourse which avails me a greater net 
income on my venture, 


Clem says he’s sharpening mower blades every time he turns 
around. I suppose it does seem that way since it takes sharp edges 
to make a clean sweep of alfalfa or clover. We’re ready to start 
on the second cutting of alfalfa now. This one should be the best 
of the season because the moisture in the soil has made the growth 
luxuriant and the weeds which predominated in the May cutting 
haven’t come back very strong. 

I’ve employed all the tricks of putting up hay I ever heard of. 
I’ve baled it in the field; I’ve piled it in stacks; I’ve hauled it to 
and baled it out of the barn; I’ve left it in the barn unbaled. But 
the system now used is the fastest for me and I get a better quality 
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hay. I cut it, cure it and hire a custom baler to work in the field 
with his pickup and crew. Then it’s stored immediately in a tem- 
porary loose fashion so that it may go through a sweat, after which 
it’s piled up closely to conserve barn space and color. To cut a 
field for a pickup baler, it’s necessary at the outset to plan the 
harvest all the way through. I open the field by mowing counter- 
clockwise, reverse and cut the remainder clockwise, then rake—into 
a continuous windrow, if possible—and bale clockwise, in order 
that the hay cut last will be raked and baled last. Before any of 
the actual baling is begun, I test to see if the hay is ready by taking 
a great handful and wringing it mop-fashion. If water or moisture 
comes out, it’s too wet and the leaves are still too green and heavy. 

I haven’t used the stationary baler for some years, and every 
season I plan to sell it. But as usual, procrastination predominates, 
and it’s still sitting in the barn. I’d thought earlier this year that 
Mr. Carter could take the baler to town but now we’re calculating 
on a hay rick, so it can gather dust a little longer. In any event, 
we are more at ease just knowing that it’s always available should 
the custom baler fail to arrive. 

Despite the men’s lack of enthusiasm when hay-baling time ap- 
proaches, winter feed for the livestock must be provided, and in 
such a quantity we won’t have to wonder where the next pitchfork- 
ful is coming from when the first days of March fall to the calen- 
dar. My quota is approximately two hundred tons—alfalfa, clover, 
lespedeza—as I allow a ton a head for cattle and horses, and 
a quarter of a ton for sheep. When I recount the measures 
resorted to in getting that much hay stacked up, I find that they’ve 
been as diversified as my fertilizing practices. While alfalfa is 
usually cut only three times a year, some lush years Clem is really 
busy with the sharpener and we harvest four times. Some seasons 
we've waited too long to mow the lespedeza in September and the 
leaves have shattered from the stems. I’ve bought hay when we 
needed it or because it was a bargain. In desperation, I’ve baled 
bluegrass in the fall; in ignorance, I’ve baled green rye only to find 
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that after a few months the animals shied from it as I would from 
chewing a piece of wire screening. 

I worry in July because of the fire hazard while storing fresh 
hay and because, like other farmers, I have little protection against 
casually discarded cigarettes. Moreover, Brookland’s far boun- 
dary is at the mercy of flying sparks from speeding trains and we're 
constantly on the lookout for smoke toward the railroad track 
since the most insignificant ember can be fanned into a roaring 
gtass fire. Last summer Horace was on the back part of the farm 
mowing grass along the fence row, the sun was high overhead 
and there wasn’t a cloud in the sky as the twelve-o’clock Special 
approached the farm heading south. Friendly greetings were ex- 
changed as the engineer leaned from the cab and waved. When 
Horace finished the strip he was mowing, he turned the mower 
around to recut where the grass was thick and heavy. Horace 
isn’t too clear on what happened next, but when Mr. Murphy 
first saw him bounding through the field to the barn, he instinc- 
tively knew what was taking place. I was in the house listening 
to the noon weather report when Mr. Murphy came stomping 
through the kitchen yelling, ‘Far field’s on fire. Fire! Fire!” 
In less time than it takes to tell, Clem, Mr. Carter, Elizabeth, Zeke, 
Clem’s young son, grabbed buckets, wet sacks, sticks and brooms 
and were on their way to the field, which by now was a seething 
conflagration. The county fire department arrived. Neighbors, 
their hired hands and motorists from the highway helped battle 
the flames that licked out and raced before us. All afternoon the 
meadows were like the entrails of a blast furnace, red-hot spirals 
danced before us as we fought with every bit of defense at our 
disposal. Thirty-seven cattle, mournfully bawling, huddled aim- 
lessly near the shallow pond, and about seventy-five tired fire 
fighters welcomed the softly falling drops of a late afternoon rain. 
The once beautiful ninety acres of pastureland lay in waste, and the 
charred fence posts of a recently built line fence were simple re- 
minders of the devastation that had befallen Brookland. 
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A tobacco field after transplanting seems almost bare of vegeta- 
tion, but a few weeks later the outspreading leaves clearly define 
the rows, with early July marking the halfway point in the growing 
season. The stalk of each plant is rapidly shooting upward, and 
leaves beginning almost at ground level are growing in staggered 
regularity out from it, gradually diminishing in size toward the 
bud. As the plant matures and the leaves increase in size, the lower 
ones interweave with those from surrounding plants and the entire 
field becomes an ocean of greenery. 

Plowing and hoeing are stopped when there’s no longer room 
to move down the rows without breaking and bruising the leaves. 
However, even though the overlapping foliage snaps easily with 
a worker’s abrupt movement, it’s necessary to worm and Paris- 
green, and a little later to top and sucker. Rain and dew cause the 
leaves to stick to clothing, so the workers stay out of the patch 
until the plants dry off to avoid damaging the leaves and spread- 
ing diseases. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary states that a tobacco worm is 
“either of two species of large, green, obliquely white-striped 
caterpillars with a hornlike process near the posterior end, which 
feed on the tobacco plant. They are the larvae of the hawk 
moths... .” To me, a tobacco worm is a dang pest. 

When a tobacco plant is wormed the entire underneath side of 
each leaf is carefully and slowly turned so that any caterpillars 
will be exposed, or either of their two telltale trade-marks made 
visible. If there are holes in the leaf or tiny, black excretions de- 
posited on the leaf, the wormer may be sure that a crawling, green 
worm is doing its damage close by. Once found, it is quickly rent 
and plopped to the ground; for good measure, it may be twisted — 
into the soil by the toe of a workman’s heavy shoe. A common 
local description is ‘‘He’s so tough he bites the heads off tobacco 
worms,” and country boys delight in trying to convince their city 
playmates that the men kill the worms by doing just that. With 
much pantomime, they illustrate the gruesome details. 
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After considerable practice, and with emphasis on the eye work 
because tobacco worms are almost the same shade as the host plant, 
a wormer can work with facility and dispatch although, when 
tobacco is between waist and shoulder-high, the layman on the 
side lines may well get the impression that the laborer is only walk- 
ing between the rows, leisurely bobbing up and down before each 
plant. A tobacco-worming crew often includes a family group, 
husband, wife and several towheaded, barefoot children—with the 
baby comfortably resting on a pallet under a shade tree. 

A great deal of necessary manual labor has always been associ- 
ated with the production of this member of the nightshade family. 
With the exception of hauling the cut tobacco from the field to the 
barn next month, and from the barn to the auction warehouses 
in December, worming, Paris-greening, topping, suckering, cut- 
ting, piling, hanging and stripping are done manually. Six acres’ 
of tobacco are considered the number one man can comfortably 
raise without extra help except at transplanting and housing. 

As soon as the cultivators are put up, many pairs of hands get 
busy, and worming and applying insecticide are only two of the 
several jobs they do in Kentucky tobacco patches in July. Al- 
though some years only one application of insecticide is made, it 
is rare indeed that none is given. The insecticidal agent I prefer 
is Paris green, distributed through a bellows about the size of the 
ones that Grandmother used to encourage her hearth fire. I 
usually put it on twice, once in the growing season when the to- 
bacco is almost fully mature, and again immediately before cutting 
time. There is little danger to the workers, however, for by the 
time the tobacco is housed the rains have washed off much of the 
poisonous powder, or it has been shaken from the leaves as the 
plant is handled. 

During the entire year, the most queerly dressed person working 
at Brookland is that one appropriately dubbed “the goat.” With 
Paris-green bellows he trudges through the tobacco field unrec- 
ognizable in his fantastic array. Although it is midmorn on a hot, 
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summer day, the goat has discarded his large straw hat and an old, 
slouchy felt is pulled well down on his brow to hold in place a 
veil fashioned from yellowed tobacco canvas. The supple veil 
completely covering his head floats downward and is loosely 
tucked into the collar of a buttoned-up, faded blue denim jacket. 
The legs of his overalls are securely tied around the high tops of 
his shoes, and the sleeves of his jacket are stuffed into the deep 
cuffs of leather gloves. The finishing touch to his Esquzre-ish 
attire is a heavy, long, black rubber laboratory apron which he 
wears with the grace of a housewife. And after a few puffs from 
the bellows he’s covered from head to foot with a fine coating of 
green dust which sinks heavily into the creases of his clothing. 

Until noon, when the goat consumes his repast very daintily, 
having washed his hands and a clean ring around his mouth, he is 
fairly content to swelter in the broiling sun, for it’s like taking pre- 
scribed medicine—he knows that it’s to his advantage to keep his 
entire body covered so that he'll have less chance of being chafed 
and irritated by the Paris green as he walks along. But generally 
by two o'clock he’s so hot that caution is just a word and he’s 
tempted to shed his raiment, a piece at a time. A familiar post- 
Paris-greening complaint is that “my face and hands burn like the 
hinges of Hades,” and then I’m well aware that the worker has 
wiped the sweat from his face with a dirty handkerchief or with 
the back of his hand. Though even worse off than this is the man 
who must use the mantel as his dining table for he removed his 
rubber apron while still in the field. 

The quality of tobacco and the price it will bring is drastically 
conditioned by the judgment of the grower himself from now until 
the weed is taken from the stripping room to the sales. The first 
important question he must decide after Paris-greening is, “Is my 
tobacco ready to be topped?” ‘To top too late results in a heavy, 
dark-curing tobacco, and too early topping necessitates extra work, 
since suckers grow more rapidly after topping and they will have 
to be taken off also. 
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Roughly, a growing tobacco plant, like a Christmas tree, is the 
shape of an isosceles triangle, and after it has reached a certain 
stage in development the blossom, a few stringy leaves and a por- 
tion of the stalk, which makes up approximately the upper third 
of the plant, or the vertex of the imaginary triangle, must be 
removed, leaving what previously has been a field with a jagged 
horizon, a field with a relatively flat one. And after the last plant 
has been topped and I scan the horizon, I begin to hope for the 
good favor of the gods—not that I haven’t done just that all year! 
For until tobacco is housed, tobacco farmers are everlastingly aware 
of the possibilities of inclement weather, particularly if the sum- 
mer has been a dry one. I recall so vividly what happened six 
years ago to the crops at the three farms when a hailstorm blew up. 

All through July the weather was sultry. Only the fewest num- 
ber of raindrops had fallen, and I felt certain that the dry spell 
would surely break into a deluge sooner or later. As it is my nature 
to anticipate the worst, and just because I believe in being pre- 
pared, I persuaded Mr. Guyn, who was in tenure at Leestown at 
the time, and the two tenants at Pinckard to take out hail insur- 
ance. I paid the premiums and they were to reimburse me for their 
half when the crop was sold. The last field was topped, and we 
were settling down to a few days of the automatous routine of 
farm life when the severe hailstorm struck. 

I promptly notified the insurance agent, who referred me to the 
adjuster, who said that he would send an inspector to the farms 
as quickly as he could. Then I turned my immediate efforts toward 
saving what was savable at Brookland. When extra help was avail- 
able, five men and the three regular employees spent the following 
week straightening up twelve acres of tobacco plants which had 
been knocked flat on the ground by the driving wind. The leaves, 
after lying on the damp earth with the underneath side exposed to 
the sun, began to rot, and added to the loss. 

At Pinckard buildings and fences were harder hit than the to- 
bacco patch—it cost forty dollars to have trees moved from the 
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most peculiar places. But even so, there were spots in the field 
where there wasn’t a piece of tobacco as big as an oak leaf, and 
broken and partially severed leaves were spread all over. 

The Leestown Pike farm had apparently been in the center of 
the storm, and it was reported that bullet-sized hailstones had 
pelted down for thirty minutes, leaving a four-inch drift in many 
shaded areas. The tobacco was butchered and*scattered this way 
and that. On a slight incline the leaves were shredded as if they 
had been carefully and methodically run through a chopper. Mr. 
Guyn and his helpers made a pitifully small salvage by picking up 
some of the less damaged leaves which had blown off the stalks. 
I don’t know which looked sicker, Mr. Guyn or his patch, as he 
slowly walked over the field. 

When the inspector arrived to determine the adjustments, he 
proceeded according to the terms stipulated on the recently ac- 
quired policy. For every two acres a clump of ten plants was 
selected as representative of that particular area, then the holes in 
each leaf of each plant were counted and allotted points, as the 
leaf was the unit of value and measure of damage. Leaves broken 
completely from the stalk were given a high point value, while 
those that were fractionally severed at or near the stalk were given 
points in proportion to the loss. The inspector talked fast and 
glibly as he said, “Thirty-five large punctures and one broken 
leaf. . . . No broken leaves. One hundred and seventeen small 
punctures. . . . Totally damaged plant. . . . Seventy-one medium 
punctures here. . . .” 

Hail insurance was a blessing to Brookland and Pinckard where 
the destruction had not been so great, and I felt like one of the 
Wise Men of the East. But at Leestown the crop was a total loss 
except for a few baskets of leaves. Mr. Guyn toiled through several 
long years before he recovered firiancially even though the insur- 
ance company paid the full value of the policy after many con- 
ferences. 

I follow the recommended practice for this area and delay top- 
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ping the tobacco until the flower head is in full bloom, so that only 
one suckering is required before harvesting. The color and weight 
of the leaves of Burley is likewise affected by the time of topping. 
When topping is deferred until the bloom is full, or there is a 
rank growth of suckers, the tendency is for the leaf to become thin 
because the food supply of nitrogenous constituents, starch and 
other substances built up by the maturing leaves, is being passed 
through the stalk into the seed head. Consequently, the leaf re- 
ceives little benefit from the food supply and does not become 
heavy. However, thinness is what the Burley grower wants, as the 
thinner the leaf, the lighter it cures up, and light-colored White 
Burley sells for two to four times as much as red leaf. On the 
other hand, when topping is delayed too long, the grower runs 
the risk of reducing his total yield immeasurably, though it’s a 
recognized fact that it is impossible to get both maximum yield and 
superior quality Burley at one and the same time. 

It’s much easier to speak of the height of growing plants as 
being knee-high, waist-high, shoulder-high and over my head, 
instead of so many inches or yards high. Some rainy seasons I’ve 
had plants taller than the cab of the truck, while in dry summers 
I’ve topped Kentucky 41A White Burley tobacco when the most 
towering pink, tubular flower in the cluster could pass beneath 
my outstretched arm. The size of the ovate-lanceolate leaves also 
varies with season, the fertility of the soil and variety of tobacco, 
although usually after topping the majority of the leaves remain- 
ing on the beheaded stalk range in length from twenty-five to 
thirty inches, and at the broadest part are about half as wide as 
they are long. 

Between sixteen and twenty-four big, thick, midribbed leaves, 
tipping the scales at about four ounces each, remain on the stalk 
after it has been tepped with a hawk-billed knife or a pocketknife 
“down to a good leaf.” In an exceptionally dry season when the 
plants are small and the leaves are scant, “down to a good leaf” 
may mean that the point of division comes where the leaves are 
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no larger than a man’s hand. During wet seasons, however, when 
the plants grow tall, one or two full leaves may be severed with 
the bloom and suckers to reduce the height of the stalk so that the 
plants will hang uniformly from the stationary tier rails in the 
barn. Once I instructed two inexperienced laborers to top down 
to a good leaf, and they took me at my word—when they were out 
of the tall tobacco and reached some smaller stuff they cut so low 
that what remained was only a meager suggestion of a tobacco 
patch. 

Closely associated with topping is suckering, although as a rule 
the plants aren’t suckered until late August. It may intentionally 
be delayed until a few days before the tobacco is cut and housed 
so that one trip through the field cleans the plants of the rapidly 
growing, accessory, propagative shoots. Suckers are aggravating 
sprouts and they sometimes grow so high that they make the un- 
topped and unsuckered tobacco twice as tall as the harvested plant 
will be. If those at the axil of the leaves are allowed to grow with 
the host plant until cutting time, they sap the stalk of its final 
splurge of food materials which normally would go to the leaves. 
Besides this, when the sticks are housed it is necessary to have free 
circulation of air in the barn, so any additional foliage on the 
hanging stalks tends to hinder the movement of air currents, and as 
a result the tobacco will become rotten or house-burned. For these 
two reasons, suckering is an important part of tobacco raising, and 
must be attended to at just the right time. For unknown reasons, 
fewer suckers grow some years than others; and some varieties of 
Burley, such as Kentucky 41A, produce fewer suckers than other 
varieties. Most every year in every patch suckering is hard on the 
pocketbook. 

While Mr. Carter and the men have been busy topping in the to- 
bacco field, Virgil and Jim have been earning their salt in the vege- 
table garden. Weeds grow whether or not, and discouraging them 
is an excellent day’s work for aspiring future Farmers. The boys 
and Elizabeth gathered the shiniest red tomatoes, the most luscious- 
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looking green beans and the yellowest Golden Bantam corn from 
the garden today. But we'll have to be real vegetarians to con- 
sume all the beets that were planted. I’ve been told that the per- 
fect gardener has yet to be found who can make the seed and the 
rows come out evenly, and I can well believe it, though in my 
case I lay the blame on the last bit of seed in the tin cup. In an 
effort to be conservative and use all of them, I invariably sow too 
much, then turn right around and let half of the produce waste 
because more carrots, greens or peas came up than my family can 
use or give away. Economy! I could count the seed in a ten-cent 
package of kale and calculate with a slide rule just how long the 
tow should be, but what tragedy would occur if young Jim pilfered 
a few seed for his garden while I had my back turned. Absurd, yet 
when I’m asked, “What did you plant so much for?” I’m likely 
to wonder myself. And I’ve been wondering about the water- 
melon patch this summer. 

When I was a boy I thought that my grandfather raised the 
finest watermelons in the world; in fact, they were so fine he 
shipped them all the way from Talbotton, Georgia, to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and sold them by the round. I’ve always hankered to raise 
tasty watermelons like his, though it was only last spring that I 
ventured a crop and hired an experienced man to put in four acres 
on equal shares. But bugs reigned last summer and the results were 
nil. This spring I said to Dan, “Let’s take the drunkard’s cure,” 
and he was game. At my insistence he sowed twice the amount 
of seed that was sown previously. We've had watermelon weather 
this summer, and with Dan’s diligent care (he’s often out hoeing at 
five-thirty in the mornings and when I passed by last night at eight 
o'clock he was hard at work), watermelon vines are running all 
over the place. That’s what’s bothering me. I’m wondering when 
they’ll ever stop running, and after we set up the roadside stand 
I’m wondering how we'll ever convince our potential customers 
that Kentucky melons are as good as those shipped from Georgia. 

Horace took off from the tobacco patch for several hours yes- 
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terday and plowed the corn. It has grown so tall he couldn’t use ~ 
the cultivator, so he and Jasper, pulling the one-horse plow, set 
out in the blazing sun to till the ground. Jasper objects strenu- 
ously to a muzzle and continually nipped at the shining ribbonlike 
fronds as Horace urged him forward. But soon, after being the 
subject of much vituperation, he was muzzled and peaceably 
obeyed the gees and haws until the plot was covered for the fourth 
and last time this year. It’s my preference to plow after every 
soaking rain during the growing season, but naturally all well- 
intended plans must have moderations, so with this plowing I’m 
certain that the corn ground has been amply cultivated. 

The lespedeza fields are green, and again it’s clearly indicated 
that this crop of small clover provides the most satisfactory hot- 
weather grazing. The cattle and sheep are getting fat on much 
less acreage than would be needed of bluegrass or red clover to 
give the same results. The use of Korean lespedeza was intro- 
duced to middle-Tennessee farmers some twenty years ago because 
the red clay soil would no longer grow red clover well, and the 
results were so assuring that throughout the Central States it is 
now extensively grown. For several years I’ve kept a large part of 
the summer pastureland at Brookland in bluegrass and lespedeza 
and have been more than repaid for the cost of seed and sowing. 

The time-tested thought, ‘From out of the mouths of babes, 
words of wisdom come,” was brought to my attention a week or so 
ago when Elizabeth was patiently listening to me rehash the day’s 
complaints. Every single morning of the year I’ve the problem of 
getting the men to start work as soon as they arrive, for they’re in- 
clined to dawdle around, unconcernedly talking and discussing 
the health of every animal on the farm, or hunting tools which 
weren’t put back where they belong. I was fussing about how the 
last hour of the day might as well not be counted since the men 
want to quit early, walk to the barn and be on hand many minutes 
before the station wagon is ready to turn out of the drive. But 
before long Elizabeth soothed the situation when she said that, 
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after all, the men weren’t as much interested in the farm as I was, 
and as a farm manager I should set the example and be prompt 
myself. I agreed, and added that I certainly mustn’t expect more 
hours of work than I pay for, nor must I let my personal life delay 
me when it’s time for the men to go home. 

Virgil and Jim had been on the couch intently reading the latest 
escapades of their current favorite comic-book hero, when Jim 
looked up and asked, “Dad, Mr. Murphy said something about 
farming being more than opening and shutting gates. What’d he 
mean?” And straightway I knew that the remark Jim had just 
made was a consummation of the work and worry of every farmer. 
I tried to explain that a man who keeps his livestock healthy and 
who works his crops assiduously is busy doing more than just 
opening and shutting gates. I also injected that a good farmer 
mustn’t be like the man who gives up too easily, grabs his fishing 
pole and spends the rest of the summer angling for new-lights. 

What Jim and Virgil want to be when they reach the age of 
decision is entirely up to them, but my fervent hope is that they’ll 
choose the vocation of farming. My grandfather had a gleam of 
triumph in his eye when he said, “I wrested this from the soil,” as 
he viewed for the last time the beautiful fields of growing crops, 
the comfortable house he had provided for his family and the 
allotted inheritance for each of his children. If I can say the 
same when the days of activity at Brookland are just a figment of 
my memory, I'll feel that I did more farming than just open- 
ing and shutting gates. I’ll feel that I contributed to the further- 
ance of any prosperity with which my sons may be favored. 


CHAPTER | AUGUST 


Rainfall, 1.54; humidity, 69; mean tempera- 
ture, 74.5; cloudiness, 4.4 


I was leaving for Lexington to pick up Mr. Overton who had 
contracted to remodel the big stock barn at Pinckard and help 
creosote the tobacco barns at each farm. Clem was singing a 
tune, ‘Oh, the weeds that grow in the fields, tra-la. . . . Oh, the 


weeds that grow in the fields, tra-la.. . .” I joined in on the last 
“tra-la,”’ and sat down on the cobbler’s bench in the corner of the 
farm shop. 


“Don’t see how we ever got ’em done with those dull ones,” he 
coyly remarked, as he finished the. last of the five long, vicious- 
looking, flexible mower blades he’d been sharpening on the elec- 
trically driven grindstone. “These ought to get that ironweed 
at Pinckard.” 

“You mean those bea-u-tiful purple flowers?” I asked. 

“Yep, and I told you what Mr. Murphy said. Said that if he 
ever got lost at night and wandered into that field, he’d know 
right off where he was at.” 
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I was amused, yet nodded my head to affirm Clem’s connotation. 
The ironweed had just about taken Pinckard over. “Guess you 
better tackle that field at Pinckard tomorrow. The broom sedge 
at Leestown isn’t quite so bad, and the fields look fairly clean 
here.” 

“Suits me fine. I’d rather take on that ironweed. Don’t like 
_ broom sedge a little bit. Only sure way to get rid of it is to be 
carried from the dead wagon to a six-foot hole.” 

In contrast to some Southern farming communities where barns 
and other farm buildings are left unpainted to age with the 
weather, the majority of all farm buildings in this section are 
painted or creosoted. And an excellent way for the men to utilize 
the hours during the lull that comes for the two to three weeks 
after the tobacco has been topped and before it’s cut and housed 
is for them to paint the barns. 

In an effort to economize when I first came to Brookland, I 
built a small hay barn and left it unpainted, thinking that it made 
little difference actually whether it was or wasn’t painted. To my 
chagrin, it was only a short while until the building was an eye- 
sore. From that day forward the cost of paint and painting goes 
into my over-all estimate for repairing old buildings ‘or construct- 
ing new ones. 

We use a coal-tar and creosote paint, which, to be applied freely, 
should be warm; therefore, the most ideal time for our painting 
schedule naturally comes in the hot summertime. This black mix- 
ture, besides being cheap, gives longer life to building and fences 
for it soaks into the wood and forms a heavy protective coating. 
The main disadvantage, however, of using creosote paint is that it’s 
so sticky to handle, gets gummy on the wood when the sun beats 
down good and strong, and smells as only creosote products can 
smell. : 

Since Horace has been with me, he’s helped paint, but he has 
the most peculiar habit. For some strange reason he’s always 
stretching his long arms ’way above the level of his head, sweeping 
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the five-knot brush back and forth, and as a result, when the day’s 
work is over, he’s suffering from fiery burns and blisters where 
drops of creosote have splattered here and there on his face and 
about his neck. Still, he’l! be on hand to wield the paintbrush when 
Mr. Overton has completed the Pinckard barn, and I expect to 
see him nursing his face as usual. 

Mr. Overton comes from carpenter stock, and I think he’s the 
best barn builder in this part of the country. I trust his judgment, 
and feel sure that when he’s finished with the embankment barn 
at Pinckard, which originally was a distillery and was built well 
over a hundred years ago, it will be a thing of beauty—to me, at 
least. 

It has become essential that I have a barn to fill a need, not a 
barn at a price, so the fifteen hundred dollars set aside for making 
tepairs on this particular structure may be only a starter. It’s to 
have new girders, outside boxing and a new tin roof, but the three 
levels will be maintained. The lower level, which in reality was 
the basement of the distillery and opens onto a creek, is to be 
buttressed with concrete because many stones have fallen away 
from the foundation. The middle level is the main body of the 
barn and has a wide driveway down the center where feed and 
bales of hay are brought in on the truck or wagon. The swinging 
doors are to be replaced with sliding ones, and the hayloft which 
is over the cattle shed on the lower level, must be repaired and 
enlarged. This loft, which now holds twelve hundred bales of hay, 
is to be revamped so that as the bales are opened they may be 
dropped directly into the mangers. The third or upper level is — 
nothing more than a reserve loft and it likewise needs repairing 
very badly where the well-seasoned, hand-hewed, yellow poplar 
timbers have deteriorated. 

Mr. Montague has been asking all summer when the carpenters 
were going to start work, and just recently broached the subject 
again. ‘‘Reckon they'll be through in time so all the best cuttin’ 
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can go in that barn instead of some of it havin’ to\ go in my ter- 
bakker barn and some of it in the field?” 

Alfalfa hay is made this month for the last time of the calendar 
year, and the choicest of this cutting, together with the best of the 
second cutting, is stored for the winter, as a rule, in the stock 
barns. But in an enthusiastic attempt to get every loft groaning 
under the weight of the bales, we usually end up with more hay 
than can be taken care of in all the barns, so mixed clover and 
lespedeza is put in haystacks. 

These loaf-shaped ricks make good windbreaks when cold, 
icy winds blow, and they’re frequently built in fields where there 
isn’t any shelter for the livestock. They’re also handy as feeding 
stations. The cattle seem to enjoy themselves thoroughly as they 
munch at the hay, and on numerous occasions, they’ve eaten 
their way in and out. But when stock is allowed to crop con- 
tinually at a rick, there’s always the danger that the giant off- 
balance toadstool may topple over, causing a young pig or calf to 
suffocate. For this reason Mr. Montague doesn’t care too much 
about haystacks, as he lost many little pigs and quite a bit of money 
a few years ago when a skeleton haystack fell. I can understand 
his anxiety about the proposed improvements on the embankment 
barn. 

Besides getting his hay stored, Mr. Montague, like the rest of 
the tenants, wants to conclude as many of the other chores as he 
can before housing begins. He remarked last week, “Think I'll 
get the cullin’ about over with ’fore housin’. How many new rams 
you gonna buy this year? When I’m cuttin’ terbakker, I don’t 
wanna be foolin’ with sheep. Calculate every year that I'll be clean 
through strippin’ when the first lamb comes.” 

Mr. Montague’s calculations about the sheep-breeding situation 
are usually bull’s-eye accurate. Thetefore, in order to allow plenty 
of time for stripping out the tobacco before the lambs start arriving 
about the middle of January, he checks the rams and ewes at 
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Pinckard during the first two weeks in August. Mr. Carter also 
takes advantage of the comparative lull in the daily routine while 
we're waiting to harvest the tobacco, and segregates the ewes in 
the Brookland flock that for one reason or another don’t look as if 
they'll be safe bets as producers. This August check is more or less 
repetition, but no matter how carefully the sheep were culled last 
spring, there will be some which give evidence that the only thing 
they can produce is a poor quality fleece at best. Consequently, to 
keep the total number of ewes right at two hundred head, it’s 
necessary to buy new stock each year, and I’ve found that as an 
average, replacements amount to about ten percent of the flock. 
Rams are also replaced each season, for I try to have one service- 
able ram for not more than twenty-five to thirty ewes. 

Mr. Montague called last night to let me know how many ewes 
he was marking with red paint as unsound prospects. During the 
conversation he said that he’d had trouble with motorists lately 
because the zinnias along the stone fence were in full bloom. 
‘Jest can’t understand it. This.afternoon I was walking down to 
the gate to fix that weak hinge, and I seen a car stop. A woman 
got out, but she didn’t see me. She went straight over to them 
flowers that the missis is so crazy about and filled a mop bucket 
full. I watched her and then I says, “Well, lady, what'd you 
think this is, a public park? My wife planted them posies.’ ”’ 

This incident was a familiar one and I could readily sympathize 
with Mr. Montague. We have the same complaint at Brookland, 
for it seems that sightseers so often think that the flowers bloom- 
ing near the roadside are growing expressly for them to pick. If 
this were true, there wouldn’t be any difference of opinion. But 
the womenfolk at both farms take pride in their ability to beautify 
the yards with an array of colorful blossoms, and iris, sunflowers, 
trumpet vine, jonquils, ramblers, dahlias and zinnias radiate in 
profusion in their respective seasons. 

When Mr. Montague continued to relate how annoyed his wife 
was, I tried to pacify him by reminding him that they were still 
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lucky. At least the motorists hadn’t carried off a goodly section 
of their stone fence in the manner that a group of pleasure seekers 
had done at Brookland not long ago. Aspiring landscape archi- 
tects, no doubt, they had absconded with stone after stone of the 
most treasured landmark at Brookland! 

After the ewes and rams have been culled, the fields shorn of 
unsightly weeds, the housing barns cleaned out and dressed in a 
shiny, new suit, and many other odd jobs attended to, the men 
prepare to make the last trek to the tobacco patches. It’s time 
for harvesting. 

Before White Burley tobacco is harvested, it will have been 
topped for at least three weeks, possibly Paris-greened for the 
second time recently and suckered a few days. And it must be 
ripe. When Burley is maturing, the leaves become gradually heavier 
with starch, which causes them to turn yellow and become brittle. 
It’s this yellowness that the five of us who shoulder the respon- 
sibility of raising crops at the three farms are watching and wait- 
ing for, since it determines when the tobacco is ripe enough for 
cutting. 

It has been said again and again that when you think your to- 
bacco is ripe, you should go fishing for a week. And you should, 
for much potentially good tobacco has been made inferior because 
it was cut too soon, only to cure up poorly. The experienced 
grower, as well as the inexperienced one, often has difficulty in 
discerning the difference between tobacco ready for cutting and that 
which is not, simply because the plants may appear to be more 
yellow, or ripe, than they really are. The contrast of the fresh 
greenness of the suckers, which have grown in profusion since the 
tobacco was topped, with the yellowness of the older, ripening 
leaves makes the lower section of the stalk look golden, especially 
since the very lowest leaves are dry and wasting away. 

I must not be influenced by the farmer down the road. What 
he’s doing has no bearing on what I should be doing, since he may 
have set earlier, may have had less rain, may have a different kind 
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of soil, or may have problems of labor and barn space vastly 
diverse from my own. But I admit that the desire to brag that my 
crop was housed as early as Mr. Jones’s has caused me to cut 
tobacco much too soon. 

Just like the Three Bears’ porridge, the weather must be just 
right at any time the men are in the fields cutting tobacco. Be- 
cause White Burley sunburns quickly, it shouldn’t be cut in 
extremely hot, sunny weather, unless the. sticks of tobacco are 
piled; it shouldn’t be cut when a cool wind is blowing because 
the leaves tend to stay green; nor should it be cut when rain seems 
likely, as excessive moisture damages the cut tobacco greatly. 

The time of day that tobacco is cut is another important con- 
sideration. Some farmers cut in the afternoon, stack the cut sticks 
in piles of ten sticks each, let the tobacco wilt overnight, and 
house the following morning while the standing leaf is drying 
off. But it’s my practice to cut only the number of stalks in a 
day that can be housed that same day. I don’t like to gamble 
that it won’t rain during the night, that cold winds won't set 
the green in the leaves, and that the tobacco won’t be sunburned 
from overexposure to the afternoon and early morning sun. 

Economy of steps is essential in the number of hours that it 
takes to cut and stick tobacco, and for that reason I prefer that the 
cutters work two rows at a time instead of three, and that they 
spear the stalks instead of split them. To save more time, before 
cutting starts, tobacco sticks are scattered along the rows at a uni- 
form distance according to the number of rows to be cut and the 
space between the plants. When these crude, wooden laths (four 
feet four inches long and about an inch in diameter) were bought, 
both ends were blunt, but by harvesting time they've been sharp- 
ened so that either end is jabbed into the ground without dif- 
ficulty; over the upright end, a removable, metal spearhead with 
a long, hard steel point fits easily. One of the most exasperating 
situations which can arise when harvesting tobacco is to run short 
of sticks, and it’s no small job rounding up enough to finish 
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housing a crop when every lumberyard has sold “the very last 
one,” and each tobacco-growing friend has “even less than I need 
myself.” 

A good cutter sets the pace, and before I have a synchronized 
field crew I may have to shuffle and reshuffle the men. Mr. Carter 
and Clem are the best cutters I have, and Everett looks promising, 
if he can just keep his mind on his work. It’s always necessary 
to engage extra hands during the harvesting season, and the cut- 
ter’s job is the hardest one to fill, in spite of the high wages paid, 
because few day laborers are proficient in this skill. The mediocre 
extra worker usually suckers, piles or hauls the sticks of cut to- 
bacco to the barn. And it’s not uncommon to find the soft folds 
of a blue gingham or red-checked calico bonnet moving down the 
rows of tobacco that must be suckered before it’s harvested. 

Cutting tobacco is an art and requires co-ordination of the eyes, 
hands and feet, with the eyes leading the hands instead of follow- 
ing them. An old-timer would scoff at the idea, but the ballerina 
displays no more grace doing a pirouette than the expert cutter 
does when he completes the cycle of footwork essential in cutting 
and spearing a stick of tobacco plants. The cutter, using a sharp 
tomahawk-type knife and a quick chopping swing, cuts the first 
plant, then brings it back in a circular movement to be struck near 
the butt end onto the spear at the foremost tip of the tobacco 
stick and pushed downward. These sticks which have been jabbed 
into the ground at a slight angle toward the worker to facilitate 
spearing, will accommodate from four to seven stalks of tobacco, 
depending, of course, on the size of the plants. Wilted leaves 
aren’t as easily knocked from the stalk, nor do they bruise so 
readily; therefore, when the sticks are filled with tobacco stalks 
we let them stand so the leaves can wilt before they’re taken to 
the barn. However, should it become needful that the leaves be 
protected from the weather, they’re piled in stacks of ten sticks 
each, with the butt end toward the sun, and are covered with large 
burlap sacks. 
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When a sufficient number of rows have been cut, the Interna- 
tional is backed out of the farm garage, its sides removed, and it is 
loaded high with sticks of cut tobacco ready for housing. The 
loaders usually work in pairs, with one man on the ground handing 
the heavy sticks to the man on the truck or wagon, who places 
them in a patterned arrangement on the bed. To carry the greatest 
number of sticks from the field to the barn in the least number of 
trips and at the same time guard against excessive bruising of the 
leaves has always been a problem for me. But Mr. Murphy, after 
years of experience, has figured various methods of cooping and 
ricking for both truck and wagon that make the loss of leaves by 
this particular handling infinitesimal. 

Jasper and Queen do their share of pulling, and a continual 
dust screen from the tobacco patch to the barn gives evidence that 
one of the most important steps in raising tobacco is taking place. 
This is when I like to make my bread and jam come out evenly. 
I don’t want to run the risk of inadvertently losing money simply 
because more tobacco was cut than could be housed the same day; 
therefore, I must urge the men straddling the tier rails to work with 
agility, and caution the men in the fields to cut only the maximum 
amount of tobacco that can be housed before nightfall. The logic 
of my reasoning was substantiated the year we had to leave one 
hundred sticks in the field because not enough hours of daylight 
remained to get them hung in the barn. It rained that night—in 
fact it rained for several days—and when we could work in the 
field again the tobacco had turned as black as a lump of coal and 
was worthless. 

The air-curing barn where the men will hang the tobacco is 
similar to many frequently seen in this section of the White Burley 
growing country. It’s built to house five acres, is seventy feet long, 
forty feet wide, and thirty-two feet high at the comb of the gable 
roof, with fourteen-inch metal conical ventilators set along the 
ridge. The end and side walls of the barn are constructed of sturdy 
oak planks, with vertical ventilators made of oak also spaced at 
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regular intervals around the entire structure. Sliding doors at each 
end roll back from the middle and completely expose a sixteen-foot 
driveway which runs the full length of the barn. The width of this 
passageway permits ample clearance when the truck or wagon is 
_ driven in or out of the barn, even though the bed of the vehicle 

may be unwieldly with green or stripped tobacco. The supporting 
framework, or system of scaffolding, divides the barn into bents, 
the bents into tiers and the tiers into sections or rails, where the 
tobacco is hung. 

Housing tobacco is a hand-to-hand project, similar to the fire- 
man’s bucket brigade of days gone by, and its secret lies in the men 
themselves. A good hanging crew works with dexterity and nim- 
bleness. To the spectator their acts are as polished as those of the 
best big-top aerial performers. 

The tiers are worked roof downward, and as each one is filled 
the routine is changed somewhat, since the number of sections in 
the bents increases with the pitch of the roof. When the top tier 
is being filled, the men are standing one above the other, passing 
sticks of green tobacco upward and upward until they’re in the 
hands of the topmost man. He hangs them on the rails approxi- 
mately nine inches apart, center-to-center. Keeping one’s equi- 
librium on scaffolding thirty feet above the ground is a task in 
itself, but keeping one’s equilibrium and balancing stick after stick 
of tobacco that weighs nearly sixty pounds, sometimes as much as 
seventy-five, is quite another. 

Accidents frequently happen during tobacco-harvesting season. 
The worst one that ever occurred at Brookland took place in the 
barn several years ago. I had hired five extra men thinking that 
they could make up the barn crew, as I knew that three of them 
had the reputation of being good barnmen. The fourth was a fair 
hand on the tiers but the fifth was doubtful. When I went to the 
barn I expected to find this man in the position immediately above 
the wagon, where, if he lost his footing, the fall wouldn’t be so 
great. Instead, he was stationed near the top of the barn, nervously 
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clutching at the tier rail as he bent down to lift the sticks of to- 
bacco. Apprehensive, I watched for a few seconds, and was just 
ready to suggest that he change places with the man on the lowest 
rail, when what I feared happened. He lost his balance, plunged 
headlong through the scaffolding and fell with a thud on the 
earthen floor. He never regained consciousness. 

To help avoid the recurrence of any more fatal accidents at 
Brookland, Pinckard or Leestown, I make suré that the men who 
are employed to work with the tobacco say whether they will or 
won't scale the rafters in the barn. Before I asked, Horace cut 
short any ideas that I might have entertained about him by simply 
stating, ‘“‘I’ll do anythin’ there’s to do, but I will not go ‘way up to 
the top of that tobacco barn!” 

As the barn fills up—slowly to the men who are passing and 
hanging, fast to the men who are cutting and hauling, and seem- 
ingly never to the field boss who has one eye always cast toward 
the sky—the men on the tiers rearrange their positions. Also, in 
order to save precious seconds, the man driving the wagon or truck 
moves with the men on the scaffolding so that he is always beneath 
the passers and hangers. He then needs to take only one step to 
get a stick of tobacco to hand up and can manage, if he’s good, ten 
or more sticks a minute. 

After the top tiers have been filled, the most workable position 
for the crew is the familiar T-formation. Vigorously but gently 
the wagonman shakes each stick of tobacco as he takes it from 
the rick, for, if the leaves fall straight from the stalks, air can cir- 
culate more freely around the plant, and the tobacco will cure 
better. Then quickly and deftly it’s on its zigzag journey. From 
the wagonman’s hands, it goes to the man above, who hands it to 
the man above him, who hands it to the man above him. This last 
man is in a pivot position and, as fast as he receives each stick, he 
passes it in an unvarying routine to one side and then the other, 
where it’s gently shaken again and finally hung by one of the 
two men who form the extremities of the T. Each time a tier of a 
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bent is filled, one less man is needed in the center to hand the 
sticks to the man above, so as the work progresses there will be 
two, then only one man relaying the tobacco to the hangers who 
place it on the rails. Finally, when the men are ready to hang the 
bottom rail, they work from the barn floor. 

With five men cutting and a force of six housing, approximately 
three thousand sticks of tobacco can be put away in a day and ac- 
cording to my mathematical calculation it will take two weeks of 
actual working time to house the twenty-five acres at Brookland. 
These jobs are extremely hard on the men, and the expenditure 
of physical energy involved is unquestionably fatiguing. Hours of 
concentration, bending and lifting in the confines of a sweltering 
hot barn, and even in the open field, take their toll, and the 
men suffer from aching backs, sore muscles, calluses and general 
tiredness. Yet, it isn’t only the men who work in the field and 
barn who can rightfully complain of the hard work. The indus- 
trious housewife who rubs, scrubs and bends over the washtub has 
an appeal of legitimate nature to make. Tobacco gum! The gum 
that collects under her husband’s fingernails and turns them black 
isn’t her concern—only the part he wipes on the towels—but the 
gum that adheres to his jeans and shirt is. And outside of the 
landlord she is probably happier than anyone else when all the 
tobacco is safely housed in the barn. 

There is an appreciable amount of money thrown away by 
tenants and landowners alike when they neglect to have the leaves, 
which inevitably are broken off during harvesting, picked up and 
cured. Yet few tenants feel that the amount of money they would 
receive from the sale of tobacco so procured compensates in 
any way for the high wages they have to pay hired hands. And in 
truth, the men who are cutting in the patch have little time to stop 
their work and gather leaves, even though the majority of leaves 
that are broken off are from the bottom of the plant, and if taken 
to market, would bring, as a rule, the highest price since they com- 
prise the top grades of tobacco—trash and lugs. 
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In addition, there are leaves that always break off during 
housing, as well as an occasional stick that will crash from the 
tiers and fall noisily to the floor of the barn. But like the cutters, 
the men who are passing and hanging don’t feel justified in spend- 
ing their valuable time picking up the plants, regardless of the 
fact that if they are left on the damp dirt floor they house-burn 
quickly, which I believe, incidentally, is one way of spreading 
house burn throughout the barn. 

Virgil and Jim solved this problem very ate the year they 
had their seventh birthday, and have been most helpful to me and 
to themselves ever since. Because they are just average boys, they 
have the average boy’s problems, and when they became aware that 
money in their pockets was worth a brand-new ten-cent store air- 
plane, or a ride on the carrousel at the amusement park, or a Sat- 
urday afternoon spree at the moving-picture theater, they began the 
customaty, repetitious solicitation of young boys, “Dad, give us a 
quarter, won’tcha?”’ 

From the standpoint of child training, here was my chance to 
provide these youngsters with a perfect opportunity to earn their’ 
own spending money. They could gather the fallen tobacco leaves. 
I secretly hoped that besides earning money, they would learn 
how to save what they had sweat to obtain, or at least find out that 
a wise spender often gets a good bargain. 

It was arranged with Mr. Carter and the rest of the men that 
Virgil and Jim were to pick up all the leaves. Although they were 
husky for their age, it was still a tremendous job for them to carry 
the burlap packets of leaves in their short arms. I was ever mind- 
ful that they didn’t overdo, and when the men took rest periods, 
suggested that they go to the house for a ginger cooky and lemon- 
ade. They worked diligently the several weeks before school 
started in September. Then each day, until we finished harvesting, 
they told me, ‘“‘We were jest waitin’ for Missis Hartsock to ring 
that bell so we could get to our crop!” 

For second-grade lads they did an excellent job of cleaning the 
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field, and I was filled with paternal pride as I helped them string 
the leaves, each one separately, with baling wire. The garlands 
were hung in the stripping room and garage, where they caused 
much comment from visitors who came to Brookland. 

During the curing season the boys tenderly mothered their 
tobacco. They were as concerned about its care as I was about the 
tobacco housed in the five-acre barn. When the time came to grade 
and tie, they worked right along with the men in the stripping 
room. Their hands were loaded with the rest—they carefully re- 
minded Mr. Carter to keep theirs separate—and taken to the 
warehouse. 

I shall always remember the expression on their faces and the 
gleam in their eyes, when I gave them the money (‘Real money, 
too!’’) that ¢hezr first crop of tobacco had brought. Somehow that 
was my hour of triumph. 

Many words have been written about the glories of honest sweat 
and toil in the fields, about the continuous battle that men wage 
against nature to bring forth from the soil their very existence 
and livelihood; and the story of the farmer who rears back on his 
heels surveying bountiful crops with self-praise and complete 
satisfaction is an old theme. Nevertheless, if I could peruse the 
dictionary and discover unusual and eloquent words that would 
do justice to both subjects, I'd quickly try my hand at a com- 
position. I’d attempt to record the feeling of elation the men and 
I possess as we glance in the barns at the remarkable results of 
seemingly never-ending days of toil. I'd relate how we spent 
many long weeks bending and stooping, lifting and stretching. 
I’d say we had worked hard and that a job had been well done. But 
the spirit of the soil can’t be caught with fancy language, so I’d 
probably find myself flatly stating that when tobacco harvesting 
is over, we're just like children who’ve climbed into bed after a day 
of fun-packed hours, tired but happy. 

The tomatoes that were planted along the outer edge of the 
tobacco patches are ripening fast and basket after basket of smooth, , 
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bright-red, prospective good eating are piling up on the back 
porch. Each of the men has helped himself to as many pailfuls 
as he can use and every time we go into town the back end of the 
station wagon is loaded down with tomatoes for our friends. 

Elizabeth and the pressure cooker have been steaming for several 
weeks now. Besides the tomatoes she’s canned, there are jars of 
butterbeans, corn, greens, kraut, carrots, bell peppers, green beans 
and .soup mixture on the cellar shelves. At the rate she’s going, by 
fall they'll be stacked with half gallons, quarts, pints and half 
pints, all full of vegetables straight from the garden. The thought 
that my sweet tooth will be satisfied is comforting, too, for the 
window sills have been studded with an assortment of goodies— 
squatty jars of apple and grape jelly; mayonnaise and peanut-but- 
ter jars filled with strawberry and peach preserves; and blackberry 
jam in Mason quarts and pints. 

In addition, we'll have a few kinds of vegetables and fruits by 
way of the frozen-food locker. It’s really a treat to have fresh 
peaches for breakfast in January, and my young sons take it for 
granted that they'll have ice cream and fresh strawberries for Sun- 
day dinner in the wintertime. 

The job of gathering the vegetables and fruits for canning and 
preserving fall to all of us, but particularly to the hired men, who 
are assured a full working day every day they're with me. So, dur- 
ing the latter part of July and the first weeks in August when the 
silage corn has been laid by, and there isn’t much to be done in 
the tobacco patch, Mr. Carter and his crew, which includes Virgil 
and Jim, gather from the garden, while Mr. Murphy and his 
“bean” force are in the cornfields. 

With each planting of field or silage corn we drop Kentucky 
Wonder beans, and every dry day since the first picking in July, 
Mr. Murphy and Clem or Horace have been out early in the morn- 
ing picking beans for canning and for me to take to market. The 
cost of raising this catch crop is no more than the cost of the seeds 
_and the labor involved in planting and harvesting, since the corn 
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receives the same cultivation whether the beans are or aren’t twin- 
ing around the stalks. But when the market is high, they’ll bring 
from two to three dollars a bushel, a supplementary income that 
over a period of several seasons is nothing to disregard in the 
ledger. 

Herschel Stewart is more or less responsible for the twins’ latest 
endeavor. Being a vegetable peddler is the most interesting job 
a person could ever have, he reported, and after the fabulous tales 
he told, Virgil set up the watermelon stand and Jim painted FRESH 
VEJETIBLES FOR SAIL. The stand is a bit premature for Dan’s 
watermelon business, perhaps, but the boys wanted to see the lady 
who bought fifty-six pounds of spinach for her little boy to eat 
all by himself and the man who took fourteen thousand green 
beans home for his wife to string. Impatiently they’ve waited for 
the beets, okra and turnips to grow. 

I suspect that the enthusiasm to continue their fresh-vegetable 
business will soon find an outlet in some other direction, and 
they'll no longer be vegetable peddlers, voluntarily. Until then, 
however, they’re getting worth-while experience along with money 
for produce that otherwise would be wasted, since my precision 
computations were about as true this year as they were last. 
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CHAPTER () SEPTEMBER 


Rainfall, 1.62; humidity, 74; mean tempera- 
ture, 71.7;. cloudiness, 5.3 


THERE’S always a hurry-on-with-the-job feeling in the air when 
the first days of September- arrive. Schools in Lexington and 
Fayette County open on the Tuesday after Labor Day and when 
hired help is scarce, many teen-age lads don’t get to their books 
because they’re in the fields picking up potatoes and harvesting the 
corn or helping the men house the last loads of tobacco. “You 
certainly can’t blame the fathers,’ commented a rural high-school 
teacher, “for letting their boys stay away from classes for several 
weeks. They have to get the tobacco and corn in whether school 
keeps or not.” 

Fayette isn’t a potato-growing county, but I generally have about 
ten acres of hills because it’s been proved that usually three years 
out of five I’ve a cash crop twice as profitable as corn. When the 
season is good, any money that comes in from the sale of potatoes 
shows up like a bull’s-eye in the ledger, since no project other than 
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my tobacco and livestock enterprises brings in more than a dribble 
at a time. This, and the fact that potatoes are a convenient link in 
crop rotation, improve some types of soil and blend into my over- 
all farm program, make potato cultivation a definite part of the 
Brookland picture. 

The biggest problem connected with raising potatoes comes at 
digging time. Even after I recruit all the neighborhood boys that 
I can find, bring Herschel over from Leestown, entice Virgil and 
Jim into offering the services of their strong backs, I frequently 
come out short of help. Vine Street employees are then my sal- 
vation, but I hesitate to engage men I know nothing about, since 
it takes the genius of a general to keep young boys interested in 
filling baskets without the additional headaches of untried labor. 
On several occasions I’ve wandered into the field where the 
youngsters were supposed to be picking up potatoes behind the 
tractor-drawn digger, only to discover that one or two of the lads 
had sauntered off to the pond for a swim, that others were in the 
hay barn climbing over the bales, or that some were just simply 
resting under a shade tree. And once I had a telephone call from 
a distraught mother because her son had been walloped good and 
proper in a game of catch. The balls which had been tossed so 
gently were taters and hard, dry dirt clods! 

After the potatoes are dug and picked up, they’re scattered out 
on the wooden floor of the farm shop and the dirt floor of one of 
the tobacco barns, and graded according to size. U.S. Nos. 1 and 2 
grades are sacked in one-hundred-pound bags and sold to whole- 
sale merchants; U.S. No. 3, which we call peewees, are stored and 
will be cooked later for the hogs. One year I advertised in the 
classified section of the two Lexington newspapers that I had po- 
tatoes to sell. Not actually being in the vegetable peddling busi- 
ness (as Herschel says he is) I was unprepared, to say the least, for 
the distraction of the ensuing days until the six hundred bags I 
wanted to dispose of were just one more entry on the books. 

People came to buy potatoes at the most peculiar times. If no 
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one was around to wait on the customers, a dozen cars would drive 
up. If I stuck close to the house and away from the field where 
the corn was being cut, neither hell nor high water would bring a 
living soul within thinking distance of those potatoes. Perverse 
human beings! At length and by the hardest effort, we managed 
to make connections with the customers and saw the last of that 
bumper crop carried away from Brookland. But not without a 
resolution. Let the grocery-store clerks sell potatoes to their 
trade—that’s their business. 

The potato yield looks as though it will be just average this 
season, so I’m not worrying too much about a surplus crop. I’m 
not going to have to worry either about where I can find three 
laborers who will help make silage at Leestown. Three of the 
hands I hired at Vine Street for potato digging said they'll go with 
me, for which I’m very thankful since each of them is a good 
worker. With so many separate projects developing in September, 
we never seem to be able to make out with the regular employees, 
and finding competent help to insure that one job will dovetail 
with another is one of the most difficult tasks a farm manager has 
to do these days. It may be truly said of this-month, with the nu- 
merous and sundry jobs to be finished or to be started and com- 
pleted, that it is a month when there’s a steady stream of extra help 
constantly coming and going at each of the farms. 

Particularly is this so when the corn, both field and silage, is 
ready for cutting. I have to augment the regular staff because it’s 
only a matter of a few weeks before corn can become too ripe to 
make good silage, or the first frost nips into the standing stalks, 
making them poor feed for the milch cows and work stock. But the 
problems of hiring and keeping laborers at this time are no dif- 
ferent from those at any other time. And as long as there’s a 
gathering of various types of men, there'll always be friction. 

A few years ago I had a nonresident hired man whom we called 
Doughbelly. He was balloon-shaped, was generous in his servings 
of self-praise and repeatedly on the lookout for soft jobs. Not to 
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be outwitted by the psychology of his working habits, the men, 
including me, were always dumping the most strenuous manual 
tasks on him whenever we could. One hot September morning we 
were filling the cylindrical tower silo at Leestown and the loaders 
deliberately piled the green unshucked cornstalks higher on 
Doughbelly’s wagon than on the trucks of the other wagons. He 
gtumbled and sulked and grumbled and sulked all morning. 

When we were ready to resume work after dinner, Doughbelly 
said aloud for all to hear, “Boss, I’m quittin’. Those loaders’re 
puttin’ twice as much corn on my wagon as them two other drivers 
get. I ain’t gonna pull my shoulder blades out. Don’t have to work 
no way. My old woman’s gotta job!” 

I wasn’t too surprised at Doughbelly’s declaration, and I was as 
guilty as the men, but the prospect that he was going to quit was 
reason for concern. We needed every man we had. 

“Need you mighty bad,” I said. “How about finishing the 
day out?” 

“No, sit! Made my mind up, and when I do that, don’t never 
change it!” 

And he didn’t change his mind. But if Doughbelly thought 
that he’d attract attention by being rebellious, he was mistaken 
because no one cast a single glance his way as he sat in the shade 
and smoked cigarette after cigarette for the remainder of the after- 
noon, _ 

I got madder and madder as I guided the stalks into the whirling 
blades, and had to press my tongue hard against my cheek to keep 
from losing my temper. Not once was there any letup in the hum 
of the cutter machine, and the regularity with which the drivers 
were hauling the corn in from the field indicated that the men 
wielding the knives and the loaders were working efficiently. It 
was a record run and by quitting time the three-day job was fin- 
ished; we’d stored a hundred and fifty tons of silage. Doughbelly 
was still sitting under the tree. 

The three drivers, two loaders, five cutters and two men who 
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had been inside the silo packing and tramping down the silage 
gathered up their belongings and started toward the truck. As if 
rehearsed, Doughbelly took this for his cue, calmly rose and with 
the arrogance of a peacock took his place at the truck. I could feel 
the tenseness in the air. Every man was wondering what I was 
going to do or what I was going to say to Doughbelly. As I 
pulled out my billfold and paid the extra hands for the day’s work 
they’d done, they were a bit less noisy as each man clanged his tin 
lunch box on the bed of the truck, hoisted himself up and swung 
his legs over the side, ready for the ride to town. 

Doughbelly didn’t move from where he was standing. I walked 
to him, extending the money that was due for the week. He 
curled his lips and narrowed his flashing eyes to a pin-point gaze 
as I said, ‘““Won’t be needing you any more after today.” 

I remember well the feeling that came over me as I entered the 
kitchen door. A crisis had passed and I was tired. Not only 
physically tired, but mentally worn out because of the strain we'd 
been working under, and I realized again how lucky I'd been that 
one retten apple hadn’t spoiled the whole sackful. 

Filling a silo differs so from other harvesting jobs that it’s a 
welcome change; however, I can’t say that I enjoy it to such an 
extent that I'd like to go into the business professionally. Still, 
there’s one similarity: the men and I spend the day before the 
work begins making all sorts of preparations. The outside pipe 
is lifted to the top of the silo and fastened into position. The 
cutter and corn knives are sharpened. The cutter box is greased 
and oiled, then set the proper distance from the silo and leveled. 
The belt between the tractor and box is adjusted. Then, finally, we 
make a trial run, and when we hear the familiar roar, we know 
that everything is in working order. 

A crew of about a dozen men carry on the business of making 
silage and filling a silo proficiently. When we begin the harvest, 
the entire force works in the field until there’s enough green corn 
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to run through the cutter box. Then, five or six men stay in the 
field to continue with the cutting and loading; three men are as- 
signed to the two wagons and truck; and the two hands who are 
to pack the silage in the silo go with me to the cutter box. Tending 
this machine is probably the easiest job because there isn’t any heavy 
lifting to do. But the playfulness of the wagonmen often get the 
cutter-box attendant into trouble. They seem to delight in trying 
to choke the machine with an overabundant supply of corn, and 
invariably the result is just what they’re striving for. While the 
machine is being cleaned out, the haulers get a rest. The hardest 
job connected with silage-making falls to the men in the fields 
who heave the cornstalks, one armful after the other, to the men 
on the wagons and truck. Despite the fact that they may get a 
brief respite between loads, at the end of the day their arms and 
back ache like a tooth with an exposed nerve. 

The silo at Leestown is fifty feet high and twelve feet in diame- 
ter, is built of concrete staves two and a half inches thick, which 
are encircled by broad steel hoops. Fifteen redwood doors within 
a chute on the side toward the barn form one continuous doorway 
from the earthen floor to the uncovered top. When the silo is being 
filled, and the silage rises near the lower edge of the door imme- 
diately above, that door is closed and sealed with a liquid roofing 
compound. This system of doorways serves as a convenient meas- 
ure and we estimate our progress by the number of doors sealed. 
“Got two doors full this morning and almost three this afternoon.” 
I suppose we could just as well designate how many successive sec- 
tions of the metal joined-pipe distributors the men in the silo took 
off during each session. 

When the cutter box is going full blast, air suction caused by 
the revolutions of the wheel forces the half-inch particles up the 
outside pipe to the top of the silo, then down the distributor and 
into the silo in a constant spray. Some farmers don’t pack silage, 
but at Leestown we always have two men busy tramping down and 
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packing the flying bits of corn, stalk and leaves so the structure 
will hold its maximum capacity, and so there won’t be much silage 
wasted when it’s portioned out later. 

We usually have to run the cutter box three different intervals 
before the silo is completely filled; because of its density, silage 
settles under its own weight. Therefore, five days to a week later 
we go back and chop up enough corn to bring the silage to the top 
again. Then, for a third time, we carry out the same procedure. 
With each filling, there is, of course, less corn to add, and the men 
in the fields have less work to do. But for the men packing the 
silage for the second and third time, it’s much more dangerous. 
So quickly does June-planted, dough-stage corn ferment that the 
air above the surface of the silage in a partly filled silo is displaced 
with carbon dioxide overnight. Unless the blower is run a few 
minutes before the men climb into the chamber, they may be 
overcome by the lack of oxygen. I remember being cautioned 
about what might happen if the gaseous content of a silo wasn’t 
dispelled before anyone got in it, but I was too smart to listen. I 
almost know what tune Gabriel plays as you enter the P.G. 

Accidents are quite common during silo filling, and the cutter 
box accounts for most of them. A former employee who pays 
us a visit every so often, vividly describes with the most elegant 
fanfare how he lost his right hand in the cutter box at Lees- 
town. “... and I yelled. and yelled at the top of my lungs and 
finally someone come up and cut the tractor engine off.” Then he 
says that if you think that’s the end of the’story, you’re pretty dang 
mistaken. “My arm didn’t stop hurtin’ till they dug my hand up 
and straightened each one of the fingers out!” he adds. 


It’s September 12 and all the tobacco is cut and in the barns. 
The bents are just comfortably full and the lowest flat in the two 
ten-acre barns is empty. When the vertical ventilators are open, 
strips of yellow-green shimmer down the black, creosoted side 
walls, and a curtain of leaves fringes the upper frame of the broad 
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doorways. Each of the tenants finished his work about the same 
time, though Mr. Wiley has less acreage than the other three. Both 
Mr. Guyn, who is responsible for ten acres, and Mr. Stewart, who 
farmed nine, employed day laborers to assist them in harvesting, 
as did Mr. Montague, who transplanted eight acres. But Mr. 
Wiley took on the task of raising the maximum number of acres 
that one man can cultivate alone, and with the help of his wife, 
and three nephews got his six acres of tobacco housed with little 
bruising. 

The barns at Pinckard, Leestown and Brookland are situated 
east-west so that they have a southern exposure, and they’re de- 
liberately built in open fields in order that the shade from trees 
and other buildings won’t interfere with curing. But this isolation 
makes extremely windy days a concern to the tenants, not to men- 
tion the distance that they, Mr. Carter and I have to traverse sev- 
eral times a day to see that everything is progressing as it should. 

Theoretically, if the weather is moderately dry and warm, White 
Burley needs little attention during the curing period. The venti- 
Jators are opened or closed at the proper time and the tobacco cures 
up a light, smooth color. But it has been my experience that this 
utopian situation is the exception rather than the rule, for there 
are too many possibilities of complex weather combinations in 
the Bluegrass. It’s too dry and too hot . . . too hot and too 
damp . . . too damp and too windy . . . too windy and too dry. 
And on and on. So, if there’s ever an occasion when a grower 
has a “‘dread’’ it may well come at curing time. He has raised a 
good crop of tobacco, has been mercifully spared the vengeance 
of nature, but because of the weather his crop cures up green. 

Still, he has a definite recourse for combating this probability. 
Since one of the most important phases of curing is a proper rate 
of drying, and because the rate of drying depends primarily on the 
humidity in the barn, he can air-condition the barn, so to speak. 
Specifically, he can establish and maintain within the structure 
the preferred balance between temperature and humidity by regu- 
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lating the ventilators and applying artificial heat in adverse weather 
so that moisture will be driven from the barn as soon as it has left 
the leaves. 

After the plants have been cut, decomposition of the leaf and 
stalk begins, involving not only gradual starvation, but a gradual 
loss of moisture. And, if the leaves are killed too soon after 
harvesting by drying out too quickly or heating too high, the green 
color will set and cannot be removed by any later treatment they 
may receive. Moreover, the starch is imprisoned in the cells and 
the tobacco becomes lifeless and “‘strawy.’’ As»a general practice, 
during this killing-down period, I depend upon the regulation of 
the ventilators alone to hold the thermometer at an even tempera- 
ture between sixty and ninety degrees Fahrenheit, and at a constant 
relative humidity within sixty-five and seventy percent. Under 
these conditions the leaf will gradually lose its water and will not 
dry out before it’s ready for further curing. 

On the other hand, should the atmosphere be very humid during 
the three days following harvest, the tobacco will dry out much too 
slowly, and house burn is likely to result. Logically, it would seem 
that I should apply artificial heat to speed up evaporation, but I'd 
rather not, since the risk is great that the tobacco will cure up 
green because of the extreme rise in temperature. Instead, I prefer 
to chance that the tobacco won’t house-burn. 

When the second stage of curing begins, the leaves are dead 
and have yellowed down so that the underside of the barn roof is 
visible. No more starch is consumed and the insoluble nitrogen 
compounds undergo no additional decomposition. The significant 
feature at this time is the change in color of the leaf from yellow 
to brown to red, due to a process of oxidation that does not occur 
until the cells of the leaf are dead. Also, there isn’t any need of 
keeping the barn so moist, as the leaves should be allowed to dry 
rapidly until the midribs become brittle. 

When curing has progressed into the second stage, the grower 
has two problems: guarding against pole sweat or house burn, and 
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preventing the tobacco from becoming very moist, or coming in 
high “case” too often. After the leaves have passed through the 
first stage and the majority of the living cells are dead, they’re very 
susceptible to a minute organism which attacks the defunct tissue 
during periods of prolonged dampness, especially when wet 
weather is accompanied by rather high temperature. Of course, 
conditions favorable to house burn may exist for short periods 
without the appearance of the fungus disease, but should a heavy 
rain continue for twenty-four hours or more, it’s very probable that 
house burn will break out. Controlling the humidity in the barn 
is the remedy for this trouble, and the only practical means of doing 
it is by using artificial heat. 

Danger to the final cure arises also when the leaves which have 
turned a brown color come in case too frequently. Each time they 
do, they cure a darker brown. Therefore, when the tobacco has 
been absorbing rather than releasing moisture for about a day, we 
pull out the round coke stoves that Horace so carefully oiled and 
stored away in February. There'll be a stove for each bent, although 
when tobacco isn’t hanging in the lower flat we may use more. 
They'll be centered at regular intervals in the driveway and will be 
far enough away from the tobacco to prevent mottling, or ‘“‘paw- 
pawing.” 

The commercial coke stove I use is a sheet-steel drum seventeen 
inches in diameter, low to the ground, with a damper at the bot- 
tom and a heat control at the top. Both can be easily regulated. 
Above the firebox, which is eighteen inches deep and holds, when 
full, about a bushel of coke, an inverted, triangular-shaped, 
overhanging lid is supported by uprights. Because of the leeway 
between the body of the stove and the top, heat waves are evenly 
distributed from each stove in its own particular area. Mr. Carter 
starts the fires with kerosene outside the barn and when the porous 
coke ceases smoking, we grab a pitchfork or a tobacco stick apiece, 
slip them through the handles of the drum and tote the stove into 
the barn. We adjust the ventilators, close the barn doors and until 
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refueling time go about our business. It takes from eight to ten 
hours for the coke to burn down to such a degree that more must 
be added, so if we're firing all night, Mr. Carter or I generally have 
to set our alarm clocks at the most unreasonable hours. Even so, 
I often remain just to enjoy the scene made by a line of red-hot 
stoves as the thin metal gradually becomes aglow again after the 
embers in each stove have been chunked down, the stoves moved 
a few inches from their diminutive ash heaps and more coke 
shoveled in. : 

I’m another of the White Burley growers following the pres- 
ent trend to fire-cure more than air-cure and every year the coke 
bills at Brookland are steeper, with more time spent tending the 
stoves. Mr. Guyn, however, who raised his first crop in 1913, 
thinks nature needs little assistance, and so he uses coke rather 
sparingly. And surprisingly enough, he’s never had a crop that 
house-burned to any extent. Perhaps the reason for this could be 
attributed to the fact that the barn at Leestown is large, that he 
puts fewer stalks on a stick and fewer sticks on each tier rail than 
we do at Brookland. But most important of all, in my estimation, 
is the fact that Mr. Guyn isn’t the kind of tenant who shuts all 
the ventilators and doors in the barn, then isn’t heard from for a 
week or so. 

In contrast to the tenant who may be held liable for a crop of 
tobacco which cured up green or house-burned because he went on 
a binge after the harvest is the tenant who is directly responsible 
for tobacco curing up poorly because he was inexperienced with 
coke stoves. It’s my contention that no firing is better than im- 
proper firing, and after all, countless crops were well cured before 
artificial heat was introduced as an aid to air-curing. 

Each year soon after housing Mr. Guyn pays me a Sunday- 
afternoon visit and we spend pleasant times leaning against the 
barn door in the early autumn sun consoling or praising each other 
about our respective crops. Or we stroll leisurely through the three 
Brookland barns chatting at random about practically every single 
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leaf. Both of us think that the astounding thing about a barn of 
tobacco is that the weed was raised, housed and cured with so few 
mishaps. To listen to us talk, you’d think that we'd experienced 
or had seen every known calamity in the book. And between the 
two of us I’d venture a guess that the assumption wouldn’t be far 
wrong. Mr. Guyn has raised twice as many crops as I and has an 
ample supply of yarns to draw from. His favorite is about the 
time lightning killed plants in a forty-foot circle—the plot gets 
larger with each telling. Not to be outdone, I come back with my 
pet story of the field that was attacked by rust—the number of 
holes in the leaves increase and the area affected also gets bigger 
and bigger year after year. 

We discuss tobacco-growing from A to izzard—problems and 
phases great and small, including the sleazy quality of canvas we 
have to buy nowadays, the Tobacco Insect Control Council, whether 
to use barium fluosilicate next year instead of Bordeaux mixture, 
how we'd like to get rid of dodder at Leestown, Frenching, the 
trend of the Carolina market, and the fact that the tobacco gum 
which has blackened our hands since early July is beginning to 
wear off. We analyze the mistakes made this year and resolve to 
be smarter next time. (It was during one of these sessions that 
we decided to raise Kentucky 41A instead of the popular Kentucky 
16. 

4 sure way to get into the good graces of a tobacco farmer is 
to brag about his crop. I’m all smiles when told that my tobacco 
fields look mighty fine, and I'll hardly give anyone from the 
county agent to the driver who picks up the laundry adequate time 
to turn off the ignition key before we're on our way to see the 
crop. But it’s when Mr. Guyn and I are in this early fall gabfest 
that I’m most gratified for commendation of my efforts. Fifteen 
years ago all I knew about Burley was that it was a thirteen-month 
crop that paid off the mortgage. Mr. Guyn took me under his 
wing and I’m indebted to him for more than money can repay, so 
when he parts with his infrequent, sparse, unflowery compliments 
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about the way we've handled the work at Brookland, I’m almost 
completely satisfied. 

In early August the second-winter cattle were sold and a car- 
load of four-hundred-pound steers ordered through the stockyard 
company for immediate delivery so they'd have time to become ac- 
climated to Kentucky weather before winter. They didn’t arrive 
all through tobacco housing and there was no word of them until 
yesterday, the second Sunday in September. The stationmaster at 
the whistle stop two miles from Leestown phoned to say they were 
in the pens. Sunday or no Sunday, the cattle had to be cared for. 

It’s always a question whom to ask to work in emergencies, and 
I'd hoped that after Everett had finished installing the cattle racks 
on the truck he’d volunteer to drive to the station with me. But he 
didn’t. Cattle are really Mr. Stewart’s charges and I decided to 
draft him, but when I drove up to his gate, closed doors, drawn 
blinds and dog sprawled on the front porch created the correct im- 
pression that no one was at home. I went over the Guyns’. Mr. 
Guyn came out to the fence in his Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes and 
apologetically explained that while he’d hate to miss church 
services, he would, but that he still couldn’t go with me because 
he was going to be a pallbearer at Midway at two o'clock and he 
guessed he’d be too pressed for time. 

Feeling sorry for myself, I took the narrow, high-crowned road 
to the siding, herded fifteen head onto the truck, and soon let 
them out at Leestown’s unloading bank. On the last trip an auto- 
mobile honked from behind so I pulled toward the edge of the 
toad. The right wheels pressed: into the soft berm. The truck 
eased gracefully sideways against a wire fence skirting a low gully. 
With much scrambling and scuttering around to untangle them- 
selves from the slats and the wire, the cattle bounded into the field. 
I was horrified lest all sorts of terrible things happen. The last 
few animals must have jumped simultaneously for as soon as their 
weight was off the iruck, it eased back again into a semiupright 
position, and the fence sprang back into place. 
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The cattle must have made more noise than I realized; almost 
immediately a man came trotting across the horizon. He had very 
neighborly ways and offered his assistance and cattle chute. In 
due course the truck was headed once more toward Leestown. I 
wiped the perspiration from my hatband, and said a silent prayer 
that I'd been spared the tragedies that could have so easily oc- 
curred. 

This morning a veterinarian vaccinated the new herd against 
blackleg and will come back next week with pinkeye bacterin. He 
overruled my suggestion to inoculate against shipping fever al- 
though he knows I’ve dreaded that influenza-to-pneumonia-to- 
death disease so prevalent in animals transported in open cars ever 
since I lost sixteen head out of a shipment of fifty. 

The horse industry has made possible a competent staff of vet- 
erinarians in Fayette County who are available for service through- 
out the entire community and whom I call upon many times during 
a year. Of course, like other husbandmen, Mr. Carter and I are 
amateur doctors, have scores of reliable home remedies, shelves 
of linaments and salves and keep our ears and eyes open to pick 
up new hints. Should pinkeye appear, as it sometimes does in 
spite of inoculation or before the veterinarian can get to the farm, 
we flick coarse salt into the infected eyes. We've had only one steer 
go completely blind, and he was assigned a stall, fattened and sold. 
Our home remedy for blackleg is a gun and shovel; we've used 
them one time. 

A city-reared, young farm wife said that she thought a litter of 
piggies were so cute that they looked like they came from the toy 
counter of a ten-cent store. While Mrs. Carter used no such apt 
comparison in describing a brood sow, her voice indicated definitely 
that if the Carters were to remain at Brookland the most prolific 
sow on the farm had better be sold. It all happened the first spring 
after the Carters arrived, and all of us were still seeing just how 
much the others would take. They had a milch cow which came 
fresh soon after farrowing time and the two-day-old calf was in 
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the Carters’ stable. The sow crushed two rails of a whitewashed 
fence, nosed the stable door open, dragged the calf out of the 
stall and had started eating its tail when Mrs. Carter stepped out 
onto her back porch. “I didn’t stop to get my coat,” she related. 
‘Just ran out through the yard, grabbed the stick that held up the 
clothesline, and beat the sow off. Was mighty afraid she’d jump on 
me, but I got the calf back in the stable.” 

The Carters’ bobtail calf was the talk of the farm, Mrs. Carter 
became a heroine, the fence was repaired and all was hunky-dory. 
Peace was short-lived, however, for the latter part of April Mrs. 
Carter’s flock of baby chicks were “gobbled up in fifteen minutes— 
just as though the sow was picking up grains of corn.” 

The livestock population at the farms is increasing by leaps and 
bounds these mid-September days. The brood sows are farrowing 
the second litter of the year. Whenever a sow, so heavy she can 
hardly walk, carries grass in her mouth and arranges her quarters, 
the pigs will be here in about twelve hours. Fourteen sows are 
about ready to make their beds any time now. If the weather is 
pleasant, they’ll farrow out of doors and I’ve had as many as ten 
scattered in a twenty-acre bluegrass field in various stages of far- 
rowing and caring for their young. The pigs born outside and 
raised in clover or bluegrass fields grow off nicely and do better 
than those born indoors in the spring, a definite proof that Brook- 
land, Leestown and Pinckard need better equipment for hogs. I 
feel immeasurably cruel when a sow is farrowing in a pouring 
September rain protected only by a wagon frame or a lean-to roof 
insecurely balanced between a tree and a fence post—especially if 
I’ve just spent a tidy sum for coke or hundreds of dollars to recon- 
dition a tobacco barn. Mr. Carter suggested some new troughs a 
week or two ago when he was hammering away on the old ones. 
He was promised planks for February carpentering. 

The spring pigs and the two boars were trucked to Leestown 
and turned into the field of corn for silage where a small uncut 
area remained after silo filling was over; they’ll have it knocked 
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down and eaten clean by the time the regular cornfield has been 
cut and shocked; then all corn land can be “put to bed” for the 
winter. Silage corn is one word in my thinking vocabulary, a 
product entirely apart from the forty acres of the same type grain 
planted in April that we’re now putting into shocks like the ones 
produced by writers, poets, artists and photographers. 

Field corn is ready to be cut when half of the blades are brown 
and crackle in the wind, even though the grains show moisture if 
they’re punctured with the thumbnail or a pocketknife. It takes a 
period of less than two weeks to cut the stalks down as we don’t 
dally along when we do begin swinging the swordlike knives. The 
necessity of clearing the fields so the cover crops may be sown in 
order to get a head start before winter sets in, and the possibilities 
of heavy frosts urge us on to rapid completion of this particular 
job. The first year I farmed, I was much too eager to see the 
fodder in the shock. I spent eighty dollars for fodder that wasn’t 
molded, and was busy all winter dumping rotten stalks into gullies 
and ditches. Another fall an unusually early frost left fifteen acres 
of standing corn more frozen than anything else; the dull-green 
fodders dried out quickly and many leaves were lost. 

A shock of corn is a round peg in a square hole, as it were, since 
the common practice with corn planted in checks is for every shock 
to be in the center of an area sixteen hills square, the hills and 
rows each being three feet six inches apart. Some farmers prefer 
eighteen hills, others twenty hills to the square; they dutifully 
mention it when engaging a man to cut or shuck corn and pay a 
higher wage per shock. Uncut stalks, usually four or six, are inter- 
laced to form a base, and the cut stalks, severed approximately a 
foot above the ground, are propped around these tie stalks at angles 
sufficiently acute to keep them from falling over. It’s simple if you 
know how, but all sort of things happen. One itinerant em- 
ployee placed the stalks flat on the ground and built his shock in 
a more or less horizontal position; in November I wished that a 
tattletale had been in the next shock row so I could have stopped 
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his method of shocking. Old Henry liked shocks with fourteen 
hills only, and thought I was old-maidish and finicky because I 
wanted all the shocks in the field to be in line. 

Some years we put up skeleton shocks when the corn isn’t quite 
ripe and we have time on our hands. This procedure, called 
ribbing a cornfield, facilitates the final shocking because each shock 
is located and built up about an eighth of its ultimate size. A ripe 
cornfield also is frequently ribbed. Mr. Stewart ribs his and 
Herschel finishes the shocks after school and on Saturdays. 

Cutting corn is often spoken of as a lazy man’s job since it’s 
simply whacked off, carried one armload at a time a short distance 
and dropped against the shock. This may be true, but there’s 
more to it than that. I’ve seen a crew of men after a day in a corn- 
field wearing tough denim overalls literally torn to shreds, with 
their faces beefsteak-raw from the thrashing they got as they 
walked down the rows of dry, sharp, waving blades. Beautiful 
September moonlight nights make excellent corn-cutting time be- 
cause the dampness of the air softens the keen edges of the leaves; 
for the same reason, some workers prefer to begin at five o’clock 
in the morning and quit in the early afternoon when the foliage 
is dry again. 

Brookland hired men and itinerant employees are always paid 
by the shock for cutting corn, and wages vary according to the 
prevailing scale year to year. This year I’m paying forty cents. A 
crackajack cutter with twenty-five shocks to his credit can earn ten 
dollars a day. The average cutter with eighteen standing receives 
seven dollars and twenty cents, while the poor, slow worker may 
not earn more than four dollars and eighty cents for his twelve 
shocks. When the men are waiting to be paid, I think of advice I 
picked up somewhere along the line when Brookland first became 
my charge. “Count the hills and the shocks before you take out 
your pocketbook.’’ Through experience, I’ve learned. Tom, a Vine 
Streeter and a fast worker, has cut corn for me nine years, but 
every time I pay him our conversation goes something like this; 
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“How many shocks did you get, Tom?” 

“Twenty-three.” 

“Twenty-three my foot! I can see all the way down that row 
and there’re only twenty-one.” 

Tom goes through dramatic moments of recounting. ‘Why, 
you're tight. *T aint but twenty-one there. Don’t see how I made 
sich a mistake.” 

I’m not surprised to renew acquaintances at corn-cutting time. 
Where the men come from is a mystery, yet they turn up like lost 
puppies. For seven years two old colored men shuffled up Brook- 
land’s avenue every fall ready to go to work harvesting corn. Each 
carried a second pair of overalls (mostly patches and very faded, 
but scrupulously clean), a jug of water, a newspaper packet of 
biscuit sandwiches and an old corn knife. They were always in a 
happy mood, singing spirituals and spinning yarns. But they 
haven’t been around for the last two seasons, and if I knew their 
last names or where they lived, I'd go visiting. 

The intense rivalry among the crews is captivating. The men 
become children again and seem to enjoy the challenges that are 
flippantly sung out. “Betcha I can beat you this time, Joe. I’ve 
really got a swingin’ stride today!’ Somewhere from the field a 
voice yells back, ““You’ve never done it yet. Don’t know why 
you'll start now.”’ On through the day it goes. Near quitting time 
I’ve seen workers actually run from stalk to shock in a frantic 
effort not to be outdone. 

Corn ground is difficult to double-cut with the disk harrow for 
cover crops because of the stubble. The tough, upright stalks dig 
deep in the horses’ legs and wedge between the disks, lessening 
the speed of the harrow, particularly during the first trip over the 
field. As a comparison, tobacco stubble, only a few inches above 
the surface of the earth, is easily harrowed though weeks may 
pass before the ground is prepared for cover crops after the to- 
bacco has been harvested. (I’ve seen second-growth plants that 
looked more flourishing than the original plants did when they 
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had been set out in the field a month.) Corn stubble is also hard 
on the trousers if one end of the stalk slips under the pants legs 
and the other end is still securely anchored by its roots. 

Instead of moving straight ahead as in the tobacco patch—when 
the contour of the field permits—in a cornfield, the cutting harrow 
must citcumviate the shocks which are approximately fifty feet 
apart. The driver must watch that the harrow comes sufficiently 
near the base of each shock without slicing off the ends of the 
stalks. Everett has proved himself an artisan. 

The problem of weaving in and out of the shocks is particularly 
crucial when sowing grain with a drill, since the sin of omission 
will be apparent as the crop comes up. Further than that, it’s a 
strain on the best of teams. Continuous tugging to the right and . 
then to the left in the hot September sun leaves its mark. The only 
time I ever had a horse die from overheating was when a team of 
three mares was pulling the massive grain drill and the irrespon- 
sible driver didn’t realize that one horse was too hot. Of course, 
the tractor could be coupled to the drill, but I'd rather not do this, 
as the driver is still farther away from the seed box, and it’s pos- 
sible that before he knew it, he'd be sowing nothing but dust. 

Rye... Wheat... Barley... Vetch... Or combinations. It’s 
six of one and half a dozen of another and I’d plead the case of 
any one of them before any jury of farmers. Styles change in 
cover crops, as well as in women’s hats, the whims being based on 
such reasons as new recommendations, crop rotation, whether har- 
vesting or green manure is the aim, what crop you prefer without 
knowing why. One of the best ways to decide without effort is to 
know that Balboa rye retails for two-fifty in town and that there’s 
barley ready for sowing in my own granary, | 
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Rainfall, 1.66; humidity, 68; mean tempera- 
ture, 56.1; cloudiness, 3.8 


KeERcHOo! Ragweed. Kerchoo! Ragweed! Kerchoo! It’s hay- 
fever time. Jim and Mr. Carter, harassed sufferers, haven’t been 
able to finish one sentence lately without punctuating every other 
word with the familiar trade-mark of this popular malady, nor see 
except through tear-bleary eyes. The preponderance of the various 
weeds which are responsible for the unhappy condition of so many 
people in the Bluegrass area makes Indian summer one of the 
most beautiful seasons of the year, but to the afflicted, its beauty 
is not obvious. Each fall, efforts to alleviate the situation are made, 
editorials are devoted to the cause, and public pleas endorsed, but 
nothing much seems to be accomplished. A year or so ago an 
organization of Lexington businesswomen passed a resolution peti- 
tioning the farmers to mow ragweed more assiduously. Appar- 
ently none of the ladies had time to accept my invitation to drive 
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the mower, so I presume they become Kentuckians in Michigan 
from the latter part of August until after the first frost. 

Besides being well pollinated, October days are zingy, and the 
nights are lengthening. The up-to-now busy farmer has a moment 
to stop and enjoy the sweet caress of the fall air—his load is lifting, 
his uncertainty about crop yields is diminishing, he can sleep a 
bit later in the morning, and can be in the house before supper 
longer than it takes to wash his hands. And, if he is so inclined, he 
can take time out to ponder on things other than that his barn of 
cured tobacco might burn down, that his hogs might get cholera, 
that dogs might get in the sheep. 

During late September and October, and the middle of No- 
vember, Lexington becomes really horsy. For the pleasure of the 
horse-minded there are as many phases of the industry as there are 
tastes. The final meet of the Grand Circuit is held by the Kentucky 
Trots Breeders Association at its track within the city limits. The 
Iroquois Hunt Club presents an excellent horse show for those in- 
terested in jumpers and hunters. The fall races are run at the 
Keeneland Race Course seven miles west of Lexington on High- 
way 60. For the owners of draft horses and teams, there are horse- 
pulling contests held in Fayette and near-by counties. Then, to ac- 
commodate the persons who aren’t content merely to look at the 
sleek, fleet-footed aristocrats as they’re put to the test, public sales 
are conducted where money and horses exchange hands quickly. 

Mr. Guyn is a fiend for the Trots and’ can’t see one blooming 
thing entertaining about a “plain hoss race.” He always manages 
to put aside his overalls and cares for at least one day during the 
meet, but he complains each time he comes home. “The worst 
thing about me goin’ to those races is I’m so infernally anxious to 
get hold of the reins. "Way back in my courtin’ days I had the 
fastest mare and shiniest buggy of all the young blades, and many 
was the race I had up and down the Russell Cave Pike. My mare 
was kin to Nancy Hanks, you know.” 
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Though I share to a point Mr. Guyn’s enthusiasm about the 
trotter, I thrill when I see a thoroughbred, and I do believe that 
every visitor at Brookland has paid homage to Lexington’s leading 
citizen, Man o’ War. Elizabeth and I like to tell about the famous 
birthday party that was given for him when he was twenty-five 
years old, and we've a special place to keep articles and clippings 
about him, including the birthday congratulations carried annually 
in the March 29 issue of the two Lexington newspapers. Easily 
accessible, I might add. 

In defense of the outstanding abilities of the work horse, Mr. 
Wiley can recite with intimacy the names of every draft team that 
has won a horse-pulling contest for years back. Only last week 
he was bemoaning the fact that he couldn’t take his mares to 
Carlisle so that he might pit their strength and courage against the 
endurance of other good teams. Next Saturday, however, he plans 
to hit pay dirt because he and his family and his mares are going 
on an all-day, barbecue-lunch social outing in Clark County, where 
the feature of the day will be a contest to determine whose team 
can pull a drag mounted with the greatest number of forty-five- 
pound concrete blocks the farthest in three tries. When we were 
talking yesterday about the cover crops at Pinckard, he confidently 
dropped the hint that his team could pull six thousand pounds 
without straining a muscle. 

The farm routine changes somewhat when less emphasis can 
be placed on back work, and more time is available for the tenants 
and me to drift into activities of a civic nature. The Creator of the 
Big Over-All Plan must have taken into consideration that men 
who eke out their living from the soil are almost worn down at 
about this season of the year, and cut His stencil accordingly. 
What a pleasing feeling it is to have the harvesting nearly finished, 
to have the cover crops sown, then have the time to dabble in 
politics, solicit for the Red Cross or fulfill neglected church duties! 

Psychiatrists tell us that to be well balanced one should have a 
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hobby; this sounds logical. Some people can fit together the 
pleasantries of living and combine wesk with diversion. My 
dentist, for instance, uses his garden site as a stabilizer, and a to- 
bacco buyer of that ‘‘fine, costlier, non-irritating” variety, whom 
we know quite well, must by now have a shelf of albums filled 
with pictures he’s taken here and there over the Bluegrass Region 
during his off months. For a farmer, there really aren’t any off 
months. So as I continue to farm year after year, the necessity of 
a slow-down sign becomes more obvious and it, suits me fine if the 
hired men spend time gabbing at the barn these October days, or 
the tenants go hunting and fishing. Let them relax—they’ve done 
a good job, and the final push is still ahead. 

Gathering pumpkins, laughingly called by Mr. Murphy one of 
the “‘slacking off’’ October jobs, comes after the first frost nips the 
ground. He and Clem are planning to bring the ripe pumpkins 
and cushaws up this week from the cornfield where they were 
planted in the low places. They'll leave some of the green ones 
huddled against the shocks to ripen and take the remainder to the 
barnyard to be fed to the hogs. Virgil and Jim have great fun 
balancing each pumpkin on a fence post, then tossing it into the 
pen where it squashes wide open. Occasionally a curious female 
will miraculously escape a heavy jolt on the head as a cushaw 
thumps to the earth. 

The ripe pumpkins that have no immediate use are stored in the 
room over the garage, protected from the weather by a covering of 
old sacks and tarpaulins. They, with the cushaws, are like tomatoes 
in the tobacco patch—free for all who want them, and I often see 
Mr. Carter trudging homeward with a crookneck cushaw under 
one atm and the other akimbo around a pumpkin. Each Halloween 
the twins have proudly presented their classmates with the finest 
pumpkin in the field and the neighborhood children know that the 
most important part of a jack-o’-lantern is theirs for the asking. 
Everyone knows that the pie tins will be used frequently while we 
have pumpkins stored away, for it’s a rather well-known fact that 
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pumpkin pie with plenty of whipped cream is one of my favorite 
ways to end a meal. 

Husking, the second half of the last big harvest of the year, 
comes a few weeks after the corn is cut. Like corn cutting, it’s 
piecework and is paid for by the shock, the only occasions through- 
out the year when I pay the regular men by the job rather than on 
straight wages. However, two heavy harvests customarily carry a 
higher daily wage, although, strangely enough, haymaking isn’t 
one of them. Tobacco housing is double time; silo filling is time 
and a half. 

Some of the fifty acres of corn raised on the three farms this year 
were on shares with the tenants, and their obligation in growing the 
crop ended when the last shock was set up and the field gate closed. 
The division of ownership was made immediately after cutting, 
since probably every landlord and every share-cropper has learned 
by bitter experience not to procrastinate in deciding which is to be 
his part, or whether the distribution is to be by alternate shock 
tows, by alternate shocks or by dividing the field. Once a tenant 
husked half a field before I realized he had begun. To him, his 
explanation was plausible: ‘“The weather was pretty last week. 
Thought you’d want the rich bottom-land corn, so I counted the 
ridge shocks as my half.’’ It just so happened that several flash 
floods had inundated the land near the creek and the corn hadn’t 
grown out well. 

There are countless stories of this nature abroad—both landlord 
and tenant have a full repertory. The theme for many narrated 
by tenants is that the landlord takes the odd-numbered shocks, 
getting the break whenever there’s an extra one. “If I ever raise 
corn for him again,” remarked one share-cropper, “he’s going to 
be there when we're dividing up, and we’re going to count every 
grain of corn on the last ear on the last stalk.” 

I was in town Thursday morning and within half an hour three 
landlords asked if I’d seen a story in the morning paper about a 
tenant killing his landlord. It seems that when the tenant was 
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asked why he'd killed the landlord, he had replied, “I just couldn’t 
help it.”” I wonder whether it had anything to do with dividing 
corn shocks or with tobacco. 

To keep everything sweetness and light when each owner has 
men shucking in the same field simultaneously, the two crews place 
the piles of ear corn on different sides of the shocks so that the 
hauling crew can tell one from another. Until I knew better, I just 
thought some huskers were left-handed—or something. 

Whether you’re cutting corn or using the husking peg, windy 
days are out. Center stalks can be set up a dozen times to no avail 
and cornhusks scattered hither and thither. That it is too wet to 
get into the cornfield is a frequent comment on October morn- 
ings, and I’ve often borrowed a tenant’s team to haul the corn 
from the field and then reloaded it into the truck for the seven- 
mile drive to Brookland. The weather is chilly by late October and 
it’s a temptation to burn a husked shock to warm the back of our 
laps. From what I’ve heard, men who own the corn get much 
colder in the cornfield than the shuckers. But I suspect that the 
real reason is that we can walk through the ashes and pick up the 
too-numerous telltale corncobs. 

In all harvesting, once the work is started we're in a hurry to 
escape the rain clouds, but with corn there’s a secondary considera- 
tion. Corn is a natural for larceny, and big, bad men come in the 
dark of the night and pilfer corn already shucked; at least, they 
prefer it that way, although sometimes they’re willing to accept 
it unshucked. Once Mr: Montague came upon a cornfield intruder 
with a bushel basket almost full of green ears. 

“Don’t you think that corn is a little too hard for roastin’ ears?”’- 
he asked. 

“No. Just right;’’ was the astonishing answer. 

“You thieving so-and-so, give me that corn and get out of my 
cornfield before I sick my collie on you!” 

Even the farmer who doesn’t believe in the idea of lock and key 
is likely to keep his corncrib locked up, and I’ve noticed a trend 
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on the part of my farm family to add the chicken houses, 
smokehouses, harness rooms and garages to the list. Mr. Murphy 
is the one dissenter. ““Wouldn’t lock up for nothin’. Couldn’t get 
out quick if fire broke out.” Our intentions are often short-lived, 
however, for there’s a wooden box under the shop bench that con- 
tains an assortment of keys, and I’ve long since forgotten which 
locks they fit. I’ve also some locks that are locked forever. 

Fodder is a treasured, favored roughage, and we feed it grudg- 
ingly in order that a supply will be on hand when snow covers the 
ground. The horses and cattle idle at the cornfield fence, and 
when the sled, stacked with fodder, is pulled through the gate, 
they snatch at the tassels and have snow-covered mouths as soon as 
it’s strewed. Apparently they’re not cognizant that they’re getting 
white hybrid-corn fodder instead of open-pollinated corn fodder, 
for they eat at it greedily. I’ve debated from the first season we 
raised hybrid corn whether the forage it produced measured up 
to that of the common field corn. However, I justify my prefer- 
ence because I believe that the strong root system enables more 
stalks to withstand driving windstorms, and makes the effects of 
drought less devastating—possibly contributing factors to why 
hybrid corn gives more barrels to the acre. 

Early one October morning I was driving past a neighbor’s 
cornfield and saw his men igniting kerosene at each shock of fod- 
der. Standing erect in the gently rolling field were probably three 
hundred stacks. The torchbearers took long, fast strides as they 
carried their eerie flames from one to the other; the hazy day and 
the black smoke billowing forth accentuated the brilliance of the 
red flames as they encircled the shocks and leaped to the topmost 
tassel. Men in corduroy were witches as they carried the job for- 
ward or returned with pitchforks to stir smoldering fodder and 
push butt ends of stalks into the embers. 

I felt a qualm in the pit of my stomach. 

Here was a man with feed already saved, already stored for the 
winter. Yet he was destroying it. The area covered by the stand- 
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ing shocks would make little difference in the yield. The fodder 
was made. The wheat might never be. 

Kentucky ranks twelfth as a corn-producing state, though little is 
marketed as such, since livestock receives the bulk of every crop. 
The swine at Brookland thrive on it. However, unless we ration 
the new corn with the old, it’s very likely to throw them off their 
feed for an indefinite period as they’re not accustomed to the 
gummy, sweet kernels. I twiddle my foot on the plank fence and 
watch their surprised expressions when they bite into a new ear; 
the grains don’t come off as clean and they have'to chew them more 
vigorously. 

The young pigs have been getting corn for about three weeks, 
but they're treated more delicately—the corn is shelled before it’s 
put into their special creeps. Later they will receive mixtures of 
concentrates made-up of shelled corn, oats ‘and shorts, in addition 
to plenty of some type of protein supplement. By this time, when 
they’re eight to ten weeks old, if they've been fed in a creep and 
have received the proper nutrition, they should be taking most of 
their nourishment independently of the sow, and it’s time for 
weaning. The best way to wean is to take the sow from the pigs, 
leaving the pigs in their same quarters. When the sow’s rations 
have been reduced for four or five days prior to her removal, it’s 
seldom necessary to bring her back to the pigs to nurse. 

After weaning I cast a critical eye on the brood sows—not merely 
on the animals themselves, but on the vital statistics scribbled down 
on the shop wall: “Blackie, Sept. 9, 10, 9” (black-spotted sow— 
and just to be different I call her “Blackie” —farrowed ten pigs 
on September 9, raised nine). I know from daily observation that 
she is a good mother, is not too fat, does not overlay her pigs; her 
droppings show that whole corn isn’t passing through her body. 
I'll keep her awhile. Then I come to ‘“‘Red Duroc, Sept. 12, 12, 2.” 
Her case history differs. She overlays the pigs by letting her body 
fall where it may. She has a frame large enough to carry six hun- 
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dred pounds and will be more remunerative as a fat sow than as 
a brood sow; so to the fattening pen, thence to market. 

And on down the list I go until the record of each sow is 
thoroughly checked. About each sow I want to know: Is she 
prolific, a good mother and free from all parasitic diseases? Does 
she have an amply milk flow, a tractable disposition? If she 
qualifies, I’ll keep her until her teeth are so bad that she can’t chew 
properly, then send her to market. The remaining sows will be 
run on pasture with good grain and protein supplement to build 
them up in flesh again. 

A week or two before the pigs are weaned I call the veterinarian 
to vaccinate them for hog cholera. They get a simultaneous injec- 
tion of the virus of the disease with anti-hog-cholera serum, or the 
double treatment, because in most cases, it gives an immunity for 
life. Also before weaning, all boars that are not intended for 
breeding purposes are castrated, though actually castration may be 
performed any time from a few weeks of age up to a few months. 
However, I think it’s best done a short time before the sows are 
taken to pasture, since the pigs seem to be less disturbed about the 
operation while they’re with their mother. On the other hand, it 
shouldn’t be done at the same time they’re vaccinated for cholera 
as the two reactions may cause a severe setback. 

When the pigs are about six weeks old, the swine are oiled as a 
pteventive measure against external parasites. As far as the sows 
are concerned, they resent to the nth degree being doused with 
lubricating oil and kerosene, but besides saving much of the corn, 
it’s the humane thing to do. Hogs suffering from mange or lice, or 
both, are continually rubbing and scratching, and in extreme cases 
may tub the hair off and continue to scratch until the skin becomes 
raw. It’s unusual that death ever occurs, but the unthrifty condi- 
tion and the lowered vitality of the hogs affected are hazardous 
to future broods. 

There’re numerous ways of oiling hogs and I’ve tried all of them. 
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The least effective for treating either lice or mange is to set up 
rubbing posts, but if they’re used as they should be, they tend to 
thwart the spread of both. I’ve filled the sheep-dipping tank with 
water and poured in ten parts of lead-free oil to one part of kero- 
sene. Hogs that swim through the solution come out well greased. 
But three times out of four we round up the animals, put them in 
a small enclosure and one of us perches on top of the fence and 
distributes a mixture of oil and kerosene over them with a sprin- 
kling can. 

When I cogitate about the hog-oiling situation, I think it would 
be smart to admit that the man doing the squirting gets the worst 
end of the deal. The hogs squeal with surprise when the first drops 
shower down, but after a while they evidently decide it’s not too 
bad, so they go on about their business, making only the usual 
noises that hogs make when they root. Their disinclination to 
stand still is a big help in this little delousing chore, for they 
rub oil on one another as they mill around. About an hour or so 
after they've been sprayed they’re turned out of the pen and for 
two weeks they can grunt and root and forget about oil; then 
there’s a repeat performance with the sprinkling can. 

One other job that has to be done about this same time was 
strongly brought to mind last Sunday when we had afternoon 
visitors. It was a fine autumn day and we were looking the farm 
over. When we came to the field where the brood sows and their 
families were, our lady guest exclaimed, “What a beautiful, beauti- 
ful field, and aren’t the little piggies cute! And look at those 
great, big, fat sows eating that luscious-looking bluegrass.” 

I must have been thinking aloud because I excitedly said, 
“There’s something terribly wrong out there.’ 

“You mean that’s a bad stand of bluegrass?” she asked. “‘Is it 
diseased? The pigs look perfectly all right to me. They’re rooting 
around to their hearts’ content. What’s wrong?” 

“Rooting around is right. That’s just what I don’t want.” I 
knew what had to be done about it. 
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When a sow is being rung a serious threat is in store for the 
men who are doing the ringing. Frankly, she doesn’t care about 
being rung, and unless she’s docile, she'll let you know definitely 
that she doesn’t want anyone messing around her nose. So, unless 
you know how to play, ringing an animal with razorlike tusks 
on each side of her mouth can be a dangerous game. 

Being essentially concerned with the problems of raising tobacco, 
I shall not try to describe the intricacies of ringing a boar, a sow or 
a pig. But I can’t pass on without mentioning that because a pig 
is smaller than a sow and a sow is smaller than a boar, there’s a 
great deal less trouble involved in ringing a squealing, fifty-pound 
pig. Further, in all three cases, precaution is the watchword, for 
in less time that it takes to say Jack Robinson, a wild, pawing, stout- 
bodied, short-legged, artiodactyl animal with omnivorous habits 
will be making mincemeat of a small portion of the human race. 


Several loads of manure will be spread on the garden, especially 
on the strawberry, raspberry and asparagus beds. The turnips, 
mustard greens, kale and celery cabbage we planted in July and 
August are making their appearance on the table as often as our 
nutritionist will permit, and I must say that she’s having fun with 
recipes for celery cabbage, as this is the first time it has been grown 
at Brookland. She’s also wrapping sweet potatoes in newspapers 
and they'll keep on the sleeping porch until about March. Virgil 
and Jim buried tomatoes in sawdust and stored them in the cellar 
so we can have fried green tomatoes for breakfast, or fresh, red 
ones stuffed with cottage cheese for dinner until Thanksgiving. 
Salsify, delicious when prepared in a casserole, is being left just as 
it grew, though it’s very difficult to dig out of muddy ground. 
Parsley and chives, transplanted into flowerpots, grow in the 
kitchen windows. 

Herschel Stewart’s contribution to the harvest is several bushels 
of walnuts, which he gathers and then strews in the roadway so 
that the passing vehicles can assist him with the initial hulling. 
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Even so, he has to take a hammer and forcefully beat off the pieces 
of hull that adhere with exasperating tenacity. His fingers are a 
deep-yellowish brown, and if I didn’t know better, I'd think he 
was a confirmed smoker who hadn’t washed his hands since he 
took the first draw. After the outside hull is removed, he takes 
the nuts to the groceries in Lexington and sells them for about 
twenty-five cents a gallon. This is the one commodity the neigh- 
borhood grocer at Pinckard, naturally, isn’t interested in buying. 

Elizabeth gets special consideration, for when he brings her order 
all she has to do is drop them into the creamy candy mixtures that 
we'll enjoy during the Christmas holidays. Herschel knows that 
the hands-off policy is just what it means when the hickory nuts 
fall to the ground over the line fence near his house. The old 
gentleman who owns the scant trees thinks that each nut is a token 
of his boyhood not to be shared with the lads of today. 

One Sunday recently, while Mr. and Mrs. Montague were 
strolling over the farm they gathered some walnuts and piled them 
under a big cedar tree on a hillside a short distance from the road 
near their house. I came by late Monday afternoon and Ollie Mae 
and a freckle-faced, pig-tailed friend were kicking and hurling wal- 
nuts for dear life. ‘What are you all doing with those walnuts?” 

“Somebody piled ’em up and we want to see ’em do it again,” 
Ollie Mae spoke up. Silent Susie made a face and stuck out her 
tongue at me. 

I didn’t say any more, but thought to myself, as I went down 
the road, ““Those little brats!” When I drove in the yard, Mrs. 
Montague was covering the roses for the winter. She said hello 
and asked if I’d seen Ollie Mae. When I told her what the chil- 
dren were doing, a fleeting expression of anger clouded her face. 
Then a twinkle came into her eyes. ““You mind if I ride down the 
road with you when you go? They're going to gather up every 
last one of those walnuts and twice as many to boot.” 

I've had bumpy rides this fall, but not because of Herschel’s 
walnuts. A heavy rainfall in July made snakelike gullies in the 
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toadbed to the Stewart house, and we've been driving off to the 
side onto the bluegrass, but “that ain’t what we orter do.’ Mr. 
Stewart said several times that he was going to shovel the gravel 
back and open the drains, but no up-and-coming farmer can resign 
at will from the tobacco barn and the cornfield. This morning I 
was in high resolve and spun my brain for a constructive dry- 
weather job. Roads—especially that one at Leestown! 

Heavy truckloads of tobacco are hard on farm roads, literally 
tear them to pieces, and I’m not the only tobaccoman who has had 
to lessen the weight on a truck in order to pull out of a ditch, or 
wait for a freeze before hauling stripped tobacco through a muddy 
field. Plenty of limestone rock can be found jutting between tufts 
of bluegrass, so it’s only a matter of persistence to build a sub- 
stantial rock road or repair an old one, and only a matter of the 
pocketbook to buy the macadam. 

A few rods of the stone boundary fence at Brookland need 
repairing too, so while the men are gathering rocks for the roads, 
they can get a few extra ones for the fence. Rock fences were 
stylish years ago because the material was at hand. So were slaves 
and cheap labor. But most of these fences have been torn down 
and replaced by less picturesque wire enclosures and the charm 
of the countryside destroyed, old-timers will tell you. 

The men were quite jovial tonight when they slid off the truck 
because it had been a beautiful day, and the nature of their work 
let them palaver while they pounded a filler into the potholes and 
poured fine screenings over the roadbed. They told me they put 
in a metal culvert, but thought the road ought to be built up across 
an old pond site. “It keeps settlin’,” Clem said. “Still marshy, 
that ground around there. Wish we had more of that old rock 
fence. It would come in right handy.” I agreed and listened as 
they continued to chat about the achievements of the day. Then I 
asked, “Did you boys bring all the tools back?” 

I remind, fuss, fume, plead, urge and demand that the men 
care for the equipment properly, but nothing seems to make an 
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impression on them as it’s an established practice among farm 
hands to leave tools and machinery in the barnyard, the curtilage, 
the fields—just anywhere. My temper gives way when I find a 
harrow rusting away under a sycamore, or see a corn knife, broken 
beyond repair, hidden in tall grass. I heard of a man who painted 
saws and hatchets and hammers on the walls of his shop so that 
the respective tool would be conspicuous by its absence. Sounds 
like a good idea. And just to remind me, the place to paint the 
likeness of the station wagon is over the mantel; I might get up 
from the divan and drive it into the garage instead of leaving it in 
the driveway. 

The one time I took a farm machinery salesman to Pinckard 
he spotted a cultipacker out in the weather. He remarked, ““That’s 
why we're a big company. You dirt farmers will spend a hundred 
and thirty dollars for an implement, but won’t give a nickel’s worth 
of time to keep it from rusting to pieces.” I recall being excruciat- 
ingly embarrassed when I sought to borrow a bluegrass stripper. 
The owner hemmed and hawed, finally got it across that he simply 
didn’t want me to have it. I’ve found out why: nine times out of 
ten the equipment comes home broken, isn’t greased, or has been 
left out in the weather, because the borrower often turns the im- 
plement over to a hired man who consciously or subconsciously 
doesn’t take even as much care of it as he does of a tool he'll use 
again soon. 

As a rule, one of the jumps that a hired man has to make, if he’s 
interested in climbing the ladder of success, is a change in atti- 
tude concerning tools; as a tenant, his own hard-earned cash goes 
out for equipment, and as a result, he holds in higher regard what 
is borrowed from others. When a new associate uses the first- 
person possessive case in referring to Brookland’s harrows and 
drags and drills, I’m more than pleased. The oilcan will be in his 
hands more often. I'll sign the check and compute the deprecia- 
tion, but beyond that, would rather just know I own tools and 
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machinery. If I’m real good maybe Clem will lend me his tractor, 
or Mr. Murphy consent to my borrowing his special hoe. 

In addition to agitating constantly about the care of tools, to- 
bacco farmers gripe three hundred and sixty-five days a year 
about the disappearance of tobacco sticks, which diminish in 
number for a multiplicity of reasons. During the tobacco harvest, 
sticks that weren’t used are sure to be broken by wagon wheels, 
some give way under pressure when the plants are pushed down- 
ward, others snap when the handlers swing them up to the tier 
rails. Still more are accidentally broken at stripping time. 

For kindling, tobacco sticks are super. 

And I find a very close association between children and these 
slender pieces of wood. They make the best stockades and forts, 
and no stick horse in the world ever ran any faster. They’re ter- 
tibly handy as weapons to ward off an attack by the Indians, as I 
learned from Virgil and Jim. They’re fine for pole vaulting, if 
you're the right height and weight. In a pinch, they'll do for a 
baseball bat; in a quarrel, they’re almost as effective as a rock. 

Yet all the blame can’t be placed on the innocent, because the 
men and I are fully aware that there’s a special place in each barn 
for tobacco sticks. But they, like poker chips, know no home. We 
use them to mark off fields when sowing seed, to align new fence 
rows, to prop open gates and doors, to stir sheep dip—ad infinitum. 
And if central Kentucky cattle have any one discomfiture in com- 
mon, it’s being hit over the rump with a tobacco stick. 

I’m not such an old fogy as to deprive Spot of a run at the end 
of a tobacco stick. Smart canine, he knows best where they’re 
likely to be and turns up from nowhere when we're working 
in the barns. He isn’t satisfied, nor does he stop hugging our 
heels, until someone lays aside his work and retrieves a stick. 
Then a rough game of tug begins as he sinks his sharp teeth into 
the wood and pulls with indefatigable energy. Spot is a plain 
hound mixture for outdoors, and could probably be trained to 
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drive sheep or cattle, but I’ve neither the knowledge nor the pa- 
tience, so remain content just to have him lick at my hands and 
wag his stumpy tail when I get out of the automobile. 

He’s most co-operative with Gabby, the cocker who prefers 
Oriental rugs to linoleum and eiderdown comforters to Indian 
blankets. I don’t suppose Gabby is really a sissy, but she doesn’t 
relish the idea of being chased by the chickens and. cats. Un- 
noticed, I’ve watched them play in the yard, and Spot seems to 
make it his sole responsibility that Gabby isn’t nipped by adven- 
turesome layers, nor cornered on the porch by a rat-chaser from 
the barn. Spot’s one failing is the tobacco patch which he shuns 
like a bath, but he adores the cornfield where the workers tease 
him into believing there’s a rabbit in every shock. 


ane NOVEMBER 


Rainfall, 5.14; humidity, 75; mean tempera- 
ture, 46.3; cloudiness, 6.4; snow, just a trace 


THE hundred fingers which have gone through the successive steps 
of pulling plants, squushing worms, gripping tomahawk knives and 
picking up pieces of coke that fell from the shovel are now itching 
to remove tobacco leaves from their stalks. This zs the final push. 
Day after day, and day after day of the long grind stretches before 
us—days when we'll see more rails cleared and larger bulks of 
assorted leaves on the barn floor. January 15 is when we hope to 
be through, but the weatherman is the boss. 

A “season,” or a ‘‘tobacco storm,” means that the air is humid 
and warm enough for the dry, rattling, cured leaves to come “in 
case,” or “in order.’’ These terms signify that the tobacco has ab- 
sorbed adequate moisture from the air, making it pliable enough to 
be handled without fraying, breaking or crumbling. When the 
foliage is very damp, it’s in “high case” and will mold if piled. To 
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test the dampness, I take a leaf between my thumb and index 
finger and press on the stem. If it bends, the tobacco is coming in 
case; if it breaks, it’s too dry. If I can wad both the leaf and the 
stem into a damp ball, it’s in too high case. 

Tobacco is temperamental like the weather, comes in case and 
_goes out of case quicker than a mouse can smell cheese. Whenever 
precipitation of any kind looks promising, perennial extra hands 
phone, “Did your tobacco come in?” The answer will probably be 
yes, but it’s conceivable, and very likely a matter of record, that 
three or four hours later the same tobacco will be as dry as a bone. 
Some years I have very few phone calls because it hasn’t rained 
for weeks on end. When this happens I could literally tear my hair 
out, since we’re short of barn space at the farms and must use some 
of the housing barns for wintering the livestock, especially the 
sheep. In any event—temperamental tobacco, no rain or cold 
sheep—the grower can resort to artificial means of forcing his crop 
in case. Dry steam is the solution. 

For fifteen years or more, farmers in this area engaged in raising 
tobacco on a vast scale have relied almost entirely on steam to 
bring tobacco in case, mainly because once boiling water steams, the 
job is done in about half the normal time. But a steam engine is 
expensive to operate, besides being cumbersome, so I’ve really 
never felt justified in using one at Brookland for only twenty-five 
acres. However, recent developments may revolutionize this whole 
phase of growing tobacco. Small, compact and easily operated 
steam generators which will bring tobacco in case with a turn of a 
valve are now on the market. I intend to investigate the matter 
thoroughly and it’s possible we may be using one for next year’s 
crop. 

There’s one positive way of getting tobacco down—removing 
the laths from the rails and casually letting gravity do the rest. A 
second way is to reverse the hanging process by passing the laths 
downward from man to man. A third method, and the one we 
use, is known as “taking down with a rope,” or “‘letting down with 
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a rope.” Five to six sticks of tobacco are pushed together on the 
tails and a patented hook at the end of a fifty-foot rope clasps the 
sticks firmly between the center stalks and holds them securely 
while each load is lowered floorward. A man standing on the floor 
reaches up, guides them to a safe landing, then releases the hook. 
The bad part of being the floorman is that he’s flecked with tiny, 
brown particles, any one of which could bring burning sensations 
to his eyes. Unfortunately also, for the man above ground level, 
it’s no more vomfortable to straddle tier rails in the winter than in 
the summer. Soon leg-sore and foot-weaty, he feels free to ask 
to be replaced when there’s another man who'll go up in the barn. 

A third worker, picking up the sticks one by one, pushes the 
plants to the extreme end of the stick as he levels it toward a 
fourth person who gathers the tobacco into his arms and with one 
pull leaves his co-worker with an empty lath. The noise of the 
wooden sticks when tossed alongside other wooden sticks resounds 
throughout the barn, as do the hushed footsteps of the carrier as he 
treads the dirt floor on the way to the bulk. Should the bulk be 
very far from the descending tobacco, a second worker may walk 
the beaten path between landing place and piling place. Here at 
the bulks, two men place the stalks in neat order. 

Plants, with the tops overlapping and the butt ends to the out- 
side, are ricked in bulks about four feet high, but you’d never hear 
us refer to their height in feet. They're as deep as a tobacco stick 
is long. A passageway for air is provided between layers, espe- 
cially when stripping is just begun, by putting empty sticks flat on » 
each layer of tobacco. Then the piles are covered with tarpaulins, 
or old blankets, or pieces of anything similar to Grandmother's 
Brussels carpet to hold the moisture in the leaves. With more men 
than ever before at Brookland—regular employees being the in- 
surance policy carried against shorthandedness at strategic harvest- 
ing times—I’ll not have to hire extras for bulking this year. 

When a full force is needed for taking down with a rope from 
the upper rails, I’m the sixth man. A seventh is unnecessary at 
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the Brookland barns because the walking distance isn’t too great 
between the far bents and anywhere that bulks may be placed in 
order to be convenient to the stripping room. It’s only when twenty 
acres can be housed under one roof, or when the stripping room 
is at a corner of the average-size, five-acre barn, that the number 
of steps required to get the tobacco from the bents to the bulk 
necessitates another man. Still, should eight, nine or ten men be 
needed in the barn at this point, I’d hire them, so as to have a crew 
large enough for real teamwork—tobacco is often in case in the 
morning and out by early afternoon or vice versa. 

Taking down tobacco is disagreeable. It’s hot work waged 
against time, in a cold barn. The humid air is penetrating. We 
start out in our overcoats but soon dispense with them. Scarves 
come off next, followed presently by jackets. Punched-out-at-the- 
elbow sweaters or the coat from last decade’s Sunday suit hold the 
perspiration to our bodies. The lower tier rails look for all the 
world like the two straight-backed chairs in the front hall—un- 
happy with men’s wearing apparel flung carelessly over them. All 
of us have four-buckle galoshes, or “four buckles” as we call them, 
to unsnap and settle against uprights. 

When the wind whips through the barn two pairs of trousers, 
preferably woolen, may help to keep our legs from turning to pins 
of ice. One very dandified old fellow used to carry a bundle of 
pants under his arm and spent the first ten minutes of every morn- 
ing changing into the correct combination for the day. The other 
men, needing him as a cog in the wheel, would yell, “Come on. 
Who do you think you are, holding us up?” At the end of the 
day the question was the same, while they waited for him to clean 
up by changing back into his good pants. 

About half of the workers wear gloves; the others disdain to 
wear them, have lost one or don’t own any. Time was when the 
man who wore gloves while working on a farm was considered an 
out-and-out pantywaist, a sport and a fop, but I learned long ago 
to stand the gaff. Tobacco sticks are small to the grip of a man’s 
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hand, and grabbing and clasping them during housing or taking 
down without any covering on the hands makes the least move- 
ment of the fingers a source of discomfort. A large splinter 
gouged from beneath my thumbnail helped to convince me. I 
prefer leather work gloves, but even their toughness shows signs 
of terrific friction by quitting time. Cotton gloves aren’t practical— 
they may last only an hour or two before the wearer’s hands are 
exposed, Everybody wears a head covering, usually a cap with a 
visor. 

The quantity of moisture in the leaves is not readily discernible; 
even to the skilled tobaccoman, yet a certain amount is present else 
the tobacco wouldn’t have been handled in the first place. It was 
estimated that one year’s White Burley crop still contained twenty 
percent after it had been stripped, marketed and delivered to the 
manufacturers. While this estimate may have been high, I mention 
it to indicate that moisture is always present. And so is the hazard 
of decomposition. To put tobacco in bulk is risky at any time since 
tobacco heats, then rots quickly. This chance of overheating is the 
bugaboo which haunts every raiser, especially during a long wet 
spell if the weather is unusually warm for fall and winter. How- 
ever, bulking is an integral part of stripping as it aids in retaining 
moisture in the leaves, and must be done. If it’s apparent that a bulk 
is overheating, there are three remedies: scatter the stalks on the 
barn floor to dry, chancing that the leaves won’t come in higher 
case; strip the leaves from the stalks, spreading the marketable ones 
out to dry; or use the plants as fertilizer if they are damaged be- 
yond saving. 

When bulked tobacco goes out of case it can be made ready for 
stripping by spraying the butt ends of the stalks with warm water 
or a mild saline solution. If the bulks are sprayed at quitting time 
and covered well, under suitable weather conditions they'll be back 
in case by the following morning. Some farmers hold that ten 
thousand pounds of tobacco will absorb a thousand pounds of 
water safely. I simply don’t know. All I know is that the amount 
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we apply is a matter of judgment, and that the judgment had better 
be right. We must use only enough to make the tobacco pliable 
and stop short of enough to cause injury. 

Inasmuch as tobacco in case when bulked goes out of case to 
an extent after bulking, we don’t take down a whole barnful dur- 
ing the first season. Only the amount that can safely be stripped 
out within a certain period, usually a week, is removed from the 
tier rails. Then when the strippers are ready for more, we expect 
the next season, but seasons aren’t always accommodating, and a 
fine, costly crew may spend valuable time doing miscellaneous jobs 
until more tobacco is in case. 

The oblong building called a stripping room, and one room it 
is, looks miniature in contrast with the barn. Generally, and in- 
advisedly, it’s part of the barn, being built out from the center or 
at either end so that one of its side walls will have a northern 
exposure. The distinguishing feature of the room is the placement 
of windows—a row in the north wall, none elsewhere. Sometimes 
it’s a separate building. Both locations have their disadvantages. 
When the stripping room sits off by itself, the tobacco naturally 
will be exposed to the weather while it’s carried from barn to 
strippers and back; yet when the room is flush with the barn, the 
possibility of fire is a continual threat. Formerly two of my barns 
had stripping rooms as a part of their interior architectural plan, 
but I remodeled because I was afraid of fire. This fear prompted 
me to replace wooden chimney supports with brick and to place 
the chimney for each stripping room at the end away from the 
barn. Shingle roofs are taboo, and fire prevention week is sup- 
posed to be every single night following a day of activity in each 
of these small but important places. 

The inside appointments of a stripping room are simple: walls 
covered with heavy paper for warmth, whitewashed to reflect 
light, pierced here and there with nails for our coats; a tired-look- 
ing, cast-iron stove, at least two dilapidated coal buckets, a shovel, 
a poker and a corrugated box for kindling; a long table, often re- 
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ferred to as a bench, edged against the north wall; wall presses. And 
for the stripping rooms at Brookland, Fuzzy Wuzzy. He’s an over- 
size tomcat who assists the men by eating scraps from their din- 
ner pails. Like other businessmen, Fuzzy Wuzzy keeps regular 
office hours, marching proudly up to the stripping room when the 
crew goes to work. On the way in, he stops at the dairy barn to 
pass approval on the milk situation. Spot had to be deprived of 
the coziness of the stripping rooms because he was always paw- 
ing—first on one side of the door and then on the other. 

The benefits from electricity on a tobacco farm are handsomely 
illustrated in the stripping room. At Brookland on dark winter 
days we start as usual at seven o'clock in the morning and strip 
until five-thirty, while at Pinckard and Leestown we're entirely 
dependent upon daylight from the windows except in one room 
where there’s a skylight. Obviously the working day is shorter. 
When taking down tobacco at these farms, the big entrance doors 
and side ventilators must be kept open to admit light, and if there’s 
a driving rain or a cold wind blowing, only the doors and venti- 
lators away from the prevailing wind should be opened. The per- 
centage of days with falling weather or overcast skies is very high 
in Kentucky, so it’s reasonable to estimate that within three years 
the saving in time alone would pay for the cost of installing elec- 
tricity. This is the next major improvement slated for Pinckard 
and Leestown. When it is done, I’ll be able to pick the cream of 
the crop of tenants, because when I’m asked, “Does your farm 
have electricity?” the answer will not only be in the affirmative, but 
I can add, “With fluorescent lights in the stripping room.” 


The leaves of White Burley are named according to the grades 
recognized by manufacturers and denote segregation on the basis 
of color, weight or body of leaf. Beginning at the bottom of the 
stalk and going upward, these grades are: (1) flyings, (2) trash, 
(3) lugs, (4) bright leaf, (5) red leaf, (6) tips. For each grade, 
there’s usually a secondary grade called “damaged,” consisting of 
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leaves which are not up to standard for one cause or another. They 
may have cured darker than the rest of that grade, been slightly 
sunburned or house-burned. For example, we may sell a basket 
of dark flyings, or “‘spods,” which are inferior to the other flyings, 
merely because they grew nearest the ground. Government graders 
are sent to tobacco-growing counties each year to help farmers make 
the most of their crops by careful segregation of grades. Everett 
is taking the afternoon off today to attend such a session. I encour- 
age the men to take advantage of any opportunity to further their 
knowledge of tobacco, hoping that they'll put into practice the 
how, why and wherefore as expounded by the experts. 

Risking repetition, I want to say once more and finally that for 
every man growing tobacco there are that many ways of doing 
things. Each man has his own reasons why he prefers one variety of 
tobacco to another, why he thinks steaming a plant bed is better 
than burning, why he knows ridge ventilators are much more satis- 
factory than conical ventilators. The same thing is true in grading 
tobacco. The tenants and I assort the leaves of Kentucky 41A into 
four grades but that doesn’t mean that our next-door neighbors do 
likewise. The four grades we market are: (1) flying and trash, (2) 
lugs, (3) bright leaf and (4) red leaf and tips. 

Smoking tobacco is manufactured from the flyings, trash, lugs 
and bright leaf. When more men had tobacco juice oozing from 
the corners of their mouth, the lower leaves commanded the cheap- 
est prices. But public demand has changed. Whether the ladies, 
the automobile age, the taste buds or top-flight advertising copy 
writers dealt a staggering blow to the deep-rooted habit of chewing 
tobacco is a matter of conjecture. That cigarettes won the bout is 
undebatable, and their ever-increasing popularity is sufficient rea- 
son for me to grow tobacco. 

It has been said that a man’s legs should be long enough to reach 
the ground. When stripping tobacco, a man’s arms should be long 
enough for his closed hand to reach the top of the stripping-room 
table—and no longer. A short worker can stand on a stool, a box 
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or a stack of boards and ease the strain on his arms and back, but 
the unusually tall worker is unfortunate in that he can’t do much 
about shortening the length of his limbs. How many of these tall 
and short men stand abreast all day with their hands bent over the 
room-long, hardware-cloth-covered table? Four make a perfect 
crew for the Brookland tables and for the number of grades in 
which we assort the leaves. A fifth man, the flunky, who waits on 
the strippers, completes the picture. He’s accountable for keeping 
them amply supplied with material, so he makes many trips be- 
tween the bulks and the end of the table nearest the barn door to 
drop armload after armload of tobacco. 

The speed of the stripping-room assembly line is set by the first 
stripper as he pulls the flyings and trash from the stalks, although 
no worker can lift a finger unless the person immediately preced- 
ing him keeps passing the stalks. The second stripper should be 
the most experienced, which would probably make him the best, 
since his job is to discern, with a quick glance and by the touch of 
his fingers, the difference between lugs and bright leaf, then pull 
only the lugs. The third man knows that to have prime pipe to- 
bacco the “hands” he makes must be of absolutely nothing but 
bright leaf. The fourth and last worker of the chain removes all 
remaining leaves with one grasp and slides the naked stalk to the 
floor. 

Mr. Carter has been the second man in the starting line-up at the 
stripping table for as long as he’s been at Brookland, and his will- 
ingness to co-operate has made it possible for others to become 
equally proficient at this position. His favorite way of beginning 
a lesson on stripping commences, “When you strip tobacco, you 
got to make your eyes and your hands work together. You got to 
feel what leaf’s thick and what leaf’s thin; you got to see that one 
grade is one color and the next grade is another, even if there’s 
only a mite of difference between them.’”” Some farmers contend 
that good strippers are born, not developed. I can’t disagree, but 
I’ve learned that thorough instructions and patience can do won- 
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ders for a slow and unreliable stripper. I’m the supreme example! 

It’s also the stripper’s job to put the single leaves of tobacco in 
condition for storing until they're ready to be hauled to market; 
he does this by grouping the leaves into hands. When forming 
a hand, the stripper wraps a tieleaf counterclockwise around the 
butt ends of a number of leaves, usually fifty to sixty. The tip 
of this folded tieleaf is held tight to the hand by the successive 
rounds and its butt end is pushed through the leaves to hold the 
tie. A six-year-old lady offered the information that a hand of 
tobacco looked just like a doll in a long, brown party dress with 
a ruffly skirt. A hand of tobacco is truly a “doll,” a symbol of 
greenbacks to her owner. 

As soon as each doll has been fully attired, she’s parted in the 
middle and placed directly on a lath (tobacco sticks again!) jutting 
out from the stripping table. When a dozen hands are riding one 
lath, the flunky removes it from the table and inserts an empty one 
in its place. From the table it’s taken to the wall press and placed 
in position for pressing. The wooden slab fastened at the top of 
the press with eyebolts is brought down across the stick of hands 
with a lever, compacting the leaves. The flattened stick of hands 
is then transferred from the wall press to the day press, a long, 
bottomless and topless wooden box which rests on the barn floor. 
This press, like the wall press, is one stick wide and accommodates 
about one hundred sticks. The ends of each stick fit into opposite 
grooves along the upper edge of the boxing, and the hands suspend 
in a perpendicular fashion. Here they’re mashed still flatter by the 
heavy press door. When the sticks are removed from the day press 
they're bulked again—cooped, in our jargon—in attractive geomet- 
ric designs with the butt ends out. 

Mr. Carter wants his coops hexagonal—he says more tobacco 
can be incorporated in a six-sided arrangement than in the com- 
mon fort-type, or four-sided pattern. He also says that cooping 
sticks of tobacco hands hexagonally makes a smoother pile, dries 
the leaves out better, and that only one man need assist the flunky 
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I think he’s absolutely, positively and exactly right. He has no 
preference when it comes to the desired height of a coop because 
the height depends on the dryness of the stripped tobacco—the 
drier, the higher. Some coops contain a thousand sticks, while 
others have as few as two hundred. 

Damaged lots of each grade are treated in a manner similar to 
the first grades. They're stripped, tied in hands, put on sticks, 
pressed and cooped. With one exception. The hands made from 
damaged grades are kept apart when they’re loaded since the 
quality drops to a lower bracket if inferior merchandise is mixed 
with the different qualities in the baskets on the warehouse floor. 

The one time that the men can’t complain about too much physi- 
cal exertion is stripping time; but that doesn’t mean they don’t 
grumble. Four pairs of hands may be flying at breakneck speed, 
yet they think themselves inactive! Any one of the four men would 
gladly trade places with the flunky because some days he’s the only 
worker in the stripping room who moves more than a pace side- 
ways, forward or backward. When the first bulks are stripped out 
and until the strippers are accustomed to the monotonous routine 
of the days that follow, they are restless from being confined to one 
spot. They think that the flunky with his roster of chores has the 
best job of all and wouldn’t mind in the least taking his place. 

‘Unlike ‘“‘tobacco yap,” the term ‘‘flunky”’ isn’t a scathing one and 
it’s meaning carries no contemptuous implication. When the seed- 
lings were being transplanted in May and June, the flunky and the 
field boss were one and the same, and now when stripping is in 
progress, it’s the flunky who plays a major role. It’s all in a day’s 
work for him to bring the tobacco from the bulk to the table, to 
catty out the discarded stalks, to place the sticks of tied hands in 
the presses and to keep a supply of empty sticks near each worker. 
He knows all the grades and in the event that a stripper is unable 
to keep up, he may strip or tie leaves to help out. 

In my way of thinking, it’s the garrulous man at the stripping 
bench who’s the tobacco yap. He shifts his weight and presses a 
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thigh against the table, begins a long story, gesticulates freely with 
his hands and fully expects the others to stop and listen. Such 
yarns, often drawn out for minutesandminutesandminutes cost the 
boss more than they’re worth. “Old Sam’s been mighty faithful 
helping me all year,” Mr. Guyn said, “‘but he talks his head off. 
Why, he’d ruin me.” Mr. Montague takes his battery radio to the 
stripping room and Mr. Stewart hung a QUIET PLEASE sign in the 
Leestown winter headquarters this week. My problem is the 
aesthetic tastes of the men, for obviously they never tire of the 
panoramic view of Brookland Farm as observed through the strip- 
ping-room window. 

Mr. Carter’s first act of the day when he goes to the stripping 
room is to tack a single piece of paper in a conspicuous place on 
one of the walls. This spot is a bit to the right of the potbellied 
stove so the men can see it as they warm their hands before they 
begin grading and pulling the pliable leaves. It’s a record of yes- 
terday’s work with the number of pounds that each man stripped, 
according to grades. We started doing this at Brookland last sea- 
son as a way to stimulate interest at the stripping bench and it 
worked almost a hundred percent. About the first of January when 
the tenants saw that we were accomplishing more with a piece of 
paper on the wall than they were without it (a daily average of 
about one hundred and fifty pounds to the man), all four followed 
suit. Rousing cheers of approval ensued when they reported that 
it was a very effective way of upping the poundage per man, and 
that at the end of the week they saw more tobacco stripped for 
the same wages. 

There will be many Saturdays in which to meet pay rolls from 
now until tobacco stripping is finished, so each tenant is eager to 
get as much ‘work done as possible for the wages he must pay. I 
feel the same way, but have found that making the tenants and 
myself happy at the end of thé week embraces more than merely 
keeping a record of the number of pounds of tobacco that every 
man strips out each day. 
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There’s unusual distinction, I’m told, for the few men whose 
names appear in the ‘‘Flyings and Trash” column, while the ‘‘Red 
Leat and Tips” workers belong to the masses. For this reason, the 
men are willing to work hard learning the grades, so if a shift in 
the line is called for, they'll be able to step right over and tie 
sound hands of bright leaf, lugs or trash and flyings. 

Normal expectancy prompts the grower to drive hard during a 
stripping season. Characteristically, the longer tobacco hangs from 
the tier rails, particularly if the humidity is high, the more rapidly 
it turns dark. Since a thin, light-colored leaf is our aim, it’s natural 
to assume that we want to bulk, strip and bulk again as quickly as 
possible. Then, too, there’s always the probability that our barns 
might burn to the ground, as so often has happened, before our 
crops are hauled to the warehouse. Or should they get there safely, 
but late in the marketing season, we may lose money through no 
fault of our own. Statistics have proved there’s usually a trend 
toward lower prices for all grades of tobacco near the end of the 
market. Last—but not so in importance—is the fact that we’re 
simply anxious to wind up our work and cash in—as are our 
creditors. Gentle, subtle, suggestive questions leave little to the 
imagination. ‘‘How’s your stripping coming? . . . Have you sold 
any tobacco yet?” With due cause the inquirer has an ulterior mo- 
tive and isn’t making idle conversation; he’s entitled to muse, 
“Wonder if this bird’s going to be able to pay off... . When?” 

Though a tenant and a Jandlord raise a crop of tobacco on equal 
shares, it falls to the landlord to do three-fourths of the actual 
wortying about when the tobacco will get to market. By the nature 
of things, the majority of tenants regard rather lightly their part 
of the burden and responsibility. Perhaps it’s true that as a class 
of people they have been pinioned to their position in society by 
the superciliousness of landlords. But the truth remains that they 
show little or no concern for an opportunity to better themselves. 
Most tenants are tenants for a lifetime. I’m fortunate this year 
with my tenants; I was fortunate last year; but it hasn’t always 
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been that way. On occasion I’ve been nonplused by their lack of 
consideration and choice of decision, and have wondered whether 
I would have done differently . . . 

If I were a tenant at Leestown? 

If I were a tenant at Pinckard? 

If I started in March with my meager capital tied up in tobacco 
setters, insecticide sprayers, water tanks, work stock, fertilizer 
drills, wagons, tobacco knives, yards of canvas, tobacco spears and 
so forth? 

If I had a philosophic attitude that things turn out O.K. in the 
end anyway? 

If I'd worked hard, yet relentless weather had hurt my crop 
during the growing season and damaged it when housed? 

If I’d been continually under my landlord’s scrutiny as well as 
his thumb? 

If I were unaccustomed to putting out money for labor? 

If I had a father-in-law who'd help me strip if [’'d help him 
strip? 

If I had a wife who could strip from nine until three and teen- 
age boys who needn’t go to school all day or every day? 

If I felt poorly this morning because I had one or two shots 
last night? 

If I just plain didn’t want to work day in and day out? 

Y’'D LET MY LANDLORD WORRY. 

The ninth “if” in the score of ifs causes much discussion among 
landlords. A tenant’s wife often has been the important fourth at 
the stripping-room table and should she be a woman who knows 
the work, she can.usually hold her own in any company. But my 
objection to employing women is that rarely will they put in full 
time every day for the three consecutive months it takes to strip 
out all the tobacco. “My family comes first,” she says. ‘Sorry you 
can’t pick up someone else to take my place.” And off she goes 
to the house to take care of a sick child or to warm up the bean 
soup for her menfolk. 
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Clem, Mr. Murphy and Mr. Carter go home for dinner, but 
Everett and Horace have their dinner pails in their hands when I 
pick them up in the mornings. This important farm tool has 
changed completely with the modern age. Formerly a five-pound 
lard bucket or half-gallon molasses bucket, it’s now a fancy tin 
gadget with a thermos bottle neatly tucked away in the top, along 
one side or in the bottom. The thermos might as well be called 
a coffeepot, for I’ve never seen milk, tea, tomato juice, soup or any 
other liquid poured from it. At noon “enough to kill a horse”’ finds 
its way to the worker’s stomach and I dare say it’s seldom that a 
wife remarks, “Why, you didn’t eat all I fixed you.” Large soda 
biscuits broken apart and held together with fried eggs, sausage, 
baked shoulder or ham, bacon, beef or chicken make perfect sand- 
wiches. It takes not one, not two, not three, but usually four or 
more of these big, blue-plate specials to stave off the pangs of 
hunger. For dessert there’s at least a fourth of an apple pie—un- 
less it’s pumpkin or peach or chocolate—sometimes jam or pre- 
serves with plenty of butter on thick slices of light bread. A hard, 
knotty apple from a tree in the yard, or a turnip, peeled with a 
pocketknife recently wiped on a coat sleeve, is the finishing touch 
to a simple meal. 

When the men have their noonday meal—dinner to them—at 
home, it’s meat and potatoes, with as many biscuits and as much 
corn bread as can be heaped on one plate. A robust worker once 
disclosed he’d never tasted any vegetables except potatoes, beans, 
cabbage, tomatoes and greens, and his apparent good health proved 
the rule that the farmer needs food that will stick to the ribs. Mrs. 
Montague claims that Mr. Montague “‘wouldn’t touch a salad on 
a bet. And we've got canned vegetables put up three years ago 
I can’t get eat up.” 

During the summer when the chickens reach frying size, I 
usually take dinner with each of the tenants. The invitation is ex- 
tended several days in advance and judging from the amount of 
food on the table, the woman of the house spent many hours over 
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a hot, wood range. Though her place isn’t set at the table, she’s a 
dutiful hostess, urging second and third helpings of very special 
cooking. I’m grateful for these occasions to break bread with my 
men, for I feel that it’s a bond which holds us closer together. 

Stripping tobacco isn’t the only work on the November calen- 
dar although there’s little time to stop, even to attend to the stock. 
Two sows must be rung again and the pregnant ewes need a pedi- 
cure. The stalls should be cleaned and fresh bedding of straw laid. 
A complete change of scenery would be nice for the cattle. Then 
there’s the front lawn. It’s a disorderly mess of colorful leaves. 
The rats are corn-hungry. The hammer and back-porch steps had 
better get together before someone’s neck is broken. Two rails 
from the plank fence around the sinkhole near the barn need re- 
placing—the steers have been nudging again. Sinkholes come 
large in this limestone region of Kentucky (it’s well-drained soil 
that produces the best White Burley), and my favorite tale of these 
hollow places into which drainage collects, is of honor-bright truth- 
fulness. A sinkhole at Pinckard suddenly appeared when Clem 
was plowing with the tractor, and it took two truckloads of rock 
to fill its yawning jaws—after the tractor was out! The truck needs 
new spark plugs and two tires need recapping; heavy loads of to- 
bacco will be rolling to market soon. Once in a while a small drove 
of ducks and a few wild geese alight on our ponds, or a rabbit or 
squirrel comes temptingly near. The guns must be cleaned. Thanks- 
giving Day—but it’s no different from any other day of the week 
except that there’s probably a juicy, twenty-pound turkey calmly 
reposing on a platter just waiting for hungry people. And then in 
a day or two it’s December. 


cape te DECEMBER 


Rainfall, 2.27; humidity, 79; mean tempera- 
ture, 29.2; cloudiness, 7.3; snow, 9.1 


THE path that a tobacco grower treads is marked by definite mile- 
stones, each signifying a progressive step in his course. By the first 
Monday in December, when the market opens, the end of the 
journey is near and the last milestone is passed. Selling tobacco 
is different from marketing any other farm commodity since the 
raiser can deliver his produce and receive payment at only one 
season of the year; whereas sheep can be sold for profit long after 
they're spring lambs. Because of the governing circumstances, De- 
cember is the consummatory month we've been looking toward 
during the days of balmy spring, hot summer and beautiful au- 
tumn. It’s time to reduce our crops to cash. 

Many Kentucky towns are selling centers, but Lexingtonians can 
truthfully boast—and often do—that ‘Lexington is the largest 
loose-leaf Burley tobacco market in the world.” Over the floors of 
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her warehouses pass approximately a hundred million pounds each 
year. Big trucks and little trucks; an occasional two-horse wagon— 
all piled so high with tobacco that they barely slide under the stop 
lights suspended from the center of street intersections; all spread 
so wide with tobacco that they pass one another uncomfortably. 
Double lanes of traffic surging in both directions to the vicinity 
of the warehouses. Here and there islands of choked traffic at 
warehouse entrances. Policemen and warehouse. employees waving 
and shouting, ‘Get in line... . Come on now, get in line, you. ... 
Gotta back up to make that swing into the driveway.” Lexington 
ait is heavy with the rich, earthy smell of tobacco. Millions of 
pounds of White Burley are rolling to market. 

Warehouse companies are responsible for keeping the tobacco 
safe and they insure it heavily. They sell on a three-percent com- 
mission plus a small handling charge, allow the grower to resell 
once without extra charge if he’s dissatisfied with the price of any 
basket. Not every warehouse has an auction on opening day since 
five sets of buyers can’t make the rounds of Lexington’s twenty- 
two warehouses in one day; the practice is to rotate sales among 
the houses, and there’s time between sales to clear the floor of 
tobacco already sold and to receive the incoming supply. Some 
warehouses book tobacco in advance of delivery, others follow the 
plan of first come, first served. But organization is more and more 
the order of the day and fewer stories are told these years of the 
man who spent the night in his truck because he couldn’t “get in,” 
or who sold his load at one house thinking it was another. 

During the tobacco market season, the city of Lexington digests, 
swells and bulges at her seams from the constant influx of people— 
tobacco people—buyers from the Bright Belt markets . . . growers 
with tobacco to sell .. . or people just interested in tobacco. These 
are months of real activity in this town located in a farming 
country. It’s hard to concentrate on anything other than tob‘icco. 
Casual acquaintances greet one another with “Wonder what the 
average will be today.” And you wonder. Bankers, merchants, 
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lawyers, schoolteachers, children, ministers, social workers, secre- 
taries, bus drivers, window washers—anyone with a speck of 
curiosity makes it part of his business to quote with authority the 
trend of the market. Opening day! Bargain sales in a basement, 
a citcus midway or a looked-forward-to county fair can’t compare. 
A momentous occasion, It’s here, it’s now, and we're glad. 


The price a tobacco grower receives for his crop is very small 
in comparison with the amount of money that processed tobacco 
brings in. The profiteering middleman is government—municipal, 
state and Federal. Taxes, amounting to a high percentage of the 
selling price, are levied on every form of tobacco that’s sold. My 
pleasure in smoking has often been marred because I recalled the 
vast difference between what I received for a year’s work in pro- 
portion to the nickels and dimes that are paid at the counter; yet it 
wasn’t the manufacturer or the dealer who had unduly benefited. I 
could rebel by giving my amber-stemmed meerschaum away or 
forget that I like after-dinner cigars, and invest in a ten-cent corn- 
cob pipe and fill it with Long Green—but wouldn’t that only be 
cheating myself? Still, as a tobacco farmer in an important grow- 
ing district, it’s my opinion that tobacco has carried more than its 
fair share of the tax burden, that tobacco is the underdog in the 
vast picture of agricultural legislation. 


According to the year’s schedule that Mr. Wiley, Mr. Montague, 
Mr. Stewart, Mr. Guyn and I set up in March, the stripping plans 
may work out. Last week Mr. Montague announced that his 
strippers were coming along fine, and after the first week of this 
month, they should be ready to haul whenever we can get a book- 
ing. The coops are mounting up at Leestown, too, but I’m disap- 
pointed in the progress we're making at Brookland. Mr. Carter 
has had his problems. The first two weeks the stripping went like 
a house afire, but last week two of the men in the auxiliary crew 
failed to show up and we've been frightfully shorthanded. It 
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seems never to fail, just when the men are needed most, some are 
sure to come down in the back with misery or have personal busi- 
ness that keeps them away from work. I tried to engage several 
hands down on Vine Street, but had less luck than if I’d been look- 
ing for teeth in the female species of the domestic fowl. With the 
attraction of the redrying plants—the Negroes call them “tobacco 
factories’’—or the quick money that’s earned at the warehouses, or 
the stripping rooms where the daily wage is more than is practical 
for me to pay, day laborers are hard to find. If Jim and Virgil were 
able to handle more than their own crop, it’s likely they’d have to 
learn their November and December geography and composition 
and mathematics lessons in January and February. 

Deciding what time of the marketing season is the best time to 
sell is a variable proposition, for chances are the decision may be 
right or it may be wrong. And everybody can’t sell opening day 
even if they wanted to. Instead of having a new set of decisions to 
make each year, I try to go by a simple plan: if possible have ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the entire acreage sold by the time the 
warehouses close for the Christmas holidays. Judging from pre- 
vious yields, this gives us about two weeks to haul, roughly, seventy 
thousands pounds to market. It’s no small task to accomplish and 
there are many stumbling blocks to deter us—unfavorable weather, 
lack of sufficient labor, too few trucks for hire, too many growers 
vying to sell on the same day. Any one or all can contribute to the 
fact that we may have to sell the first load on January 10 instead 
of December 10. 

Mr. Montague will have seven thousand pounds to go out next 
week, so I must be sure to phone right away for a date. While 
I'm doing it, Pl inquire if we can’t get bookings for more loads 
next week, though it’s highly improbable the answer will be, “Sure, 
we can take care of you. How many pounds you bringing?” One 
of the biggest headaches confronting us is solving the transporta- 
tion problem. When it’s feasible, we arrange the schedule so that 
on the days we're not hauling from Brookland, the International 
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can be used at either Pinckard or Leestown. Mr. Wiley occasion- 
ally hitches his Percherons to the largest farm wagon we have and 
takes a load primitive-fashion. But there are not many wagons 
seen these days on Virginia, Angliana and Chair Avenues, West 
Fourth, Manchester, South Broadway, West High, South Upper, 
Lewis, South Mill, Plunkett, West Maxwell, Bolivar Streets, Lees- 
town and Versailles Pikes. 

Tobacco isn’t loaded with a shovel, like corn from a crib; or with 
a pitchfork, like hay from a stack. Nor is it dumped into bags, 
like potatoes. Neither does it walk up a loading chute as hogs do 
(if they’re willing). Rather, after the truck bed has been swept 
with a lopsided broom from the stripping room, tobacco is lifted 
stick by stick from the coops and piled, leaves toward the center, 
gently, carefully and neatly in grades on the bed. When it’s neces- 
sary to stack more than one grade in a pile, empty sticks, an old 
throw rug or burlap sacks separate them. To comply with the 
wishes of our State Fathers, the breadth of the load extends not 
more than eight feet, and the topmost sticks are placed not over 
eleven feet from the ground. After the tobacco is piled in rows, 
side by side, the correct height, the correct length, the correct 
breadth, and the corner sticks hammered inward, a tarpaulin is 
thrown over it and tucked tightly so the ends won't flap in the 
breeze. The load is ready to ride. 

To facilitate unloading, the level of the warehouse floor and a 
truck bed approximate each other. When the tobacco is unloaded, 
the hands are taken from the stick and laid onto a large, shallow 
basket with the tips pointing toward the center. Each basket is to 
contain only one grade. The baskets vary in height, though they’re 
usually about four feet. According to the sales memorandum, six 
baskets I sold on December 15 last year weighed 452, 378, 290, 
204 and 252 pounds; the next sale for me was four days later and 
six baskets weighed 436, 448, 552, 522, 292 and 434 pounds. 
These weights represent and include all grades. After the ware- 
house employees pack, attach a sales ticket, and weigh the baskets, 
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they’re lined up in rows with narrow passageways between. Row 
after row and row after row of baskets of tobacco on a big ware- 
house floor are something! 

United States Government graders set to work on the morning 
of sales day and grade each basket, entering the grade on the sales 
ticket with standard grade marks. Grade, color and special factors 
are designated by letters of the alphabet, and the quality—choice, 
fine, good, fair, low—by numerals. For example: C3F means 
lugs-good-tan; C4RV means lugs-fair-red-greenish. Persons fa- 
miliar with the symbols read them at a glance, but I don’t recognize 
all twenty-five of them so readily. The grader has my sympathy 
for quite often we're right at his elbow soliciting a higher mark; 
but he concentrates on his job and seldom acknowledges the 
presence of a kibitzer. 

It was clear and crisp today, December 11. Mr. Carter buried 
his glove-covered hands deeper into his pants pockets while I 
turned up the collar of the old Mackinaw which has seen me 
through many bone-chilling sessions at tobacco warehouses. We 
stamped our thick-booted feet intently on the cold floor while we 
looked at the other fellows’ crops. It was a cordial occasion. We 
shook hands with Joe from down the Higby Mill Pike, with 
Charley from up the bend beyond Brookland, and with Tom from 
that farm just this side of the Bourbon County line. Not more than 
a few steps could be taken without seeing someone we knew. Per- 
haps we hadn't cast an eye on them since about this time last year, 
but we greeted them and they greeted us in the friendliest way. 

As sales time drew near the air of suspense reached a feverish 
pitch and Mr. Carter and I talked loudly and constantly, infallible 
proofs that we were both a bit nervous. Then the warehouseman, 
the auctioneer and buyers filed out of the office. The chatter and 
clatter and chitchat became merely hushed whispers as they ap- 
proached the first basket to be sold. They. grouped themselves 
around the heaped tobacco and the buyers pulled hands from 
below the top layer, examined them closely and quickly laid them 
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back on top. Mr. Carter and I looked at each other, knowing it 
wouldn’t be long before they'd be pulling hands from our baskets. 

The warehouseman read the ceiling price from the sales ticket. 
The auctioneer chanted his indistinguishable words. The ware- 
houseman made a bid a few cents below what he thought the 
basket would bring. Then the buyers began their deaf-and-dumb 
show. One buyer signaled his bid by putting a finger over an eye- 
brow. Another pulled a lock of hair. A third tugged the auc- 
tioneer’s coattail. A wink from a fourth was a bid; two fingers to 
the lips meant his very last offer was made. In a few moments the 
final bid was reached—that basket was sold. Pennies for pounds 
of tobacco. 

The sales unit moved to the next basket. And up and down the 
rows at the rate of a basket every ten seconds. Suddenly the sale 
stopped. A buyer who'd purchased a basket for forty-five cents 
refused to take it. He’d found hands that didn’t match the rest. 
The sales unit turned back down the row and the bidding started 
again. The warehouseman said, “Thirty-one.” The auctioneer 
worked hard to coax the buyers, but the bidding stopped at thirty- 
two and a half. What a damnable shame, I thought, that some 
hapless farmer had put a few sticks of an inferior grade into the 
wrong basket! It could happen to me. ’ 

Mr. Carter and I wove our way through the onlookers and found 
standing room in the second aisle from our tobacco. The buyers 
were four baskets away and I fingered the keys in my pocket. . . . 
One basket away. . . . They examined my first basket. I listened 
but didn’t hear until “fifty-seven” was imprinted on my brain. 
Fifty-seven! The first basket had brought fifty-seven cents! Mr. 
Cartet’s eyes met mine and we nodded ever so slightly. ‘‘Fifty- 
three, fifty-three and a half, fifty-four, fifty-four and a fourth”— 
and our third basket of flyings and trash was sold. The bright leaf 
didn’t do so well—forty-eight to fifty-one cents a pound. Then 
thirty-eight to forty-two cents a pound for red and tips. One basket 
of damaged red brought twenty-six cents. 
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“What do you figure we'll average?”’ Mr. Carter eagerly asked 
as the auctioneer began his singsongy chant over the next fellow’s 
tobacco. 

“About fifty, I guess.” And we walked toward the office with 
Cheshire grins on our faces. When the sales memorandum had 
been totaled, the average was more than we'd estimated—a frac- 
tion over fifty-two cents a pound. “If we do this well with the 
rest, Mr. Carter, Christmas will really be bright!” 

“It sure will,” was his deep, thoughtful answer. 

Then we hurried on home with the news for the boys in the 
stripping room. 

When a neighbor’s wife said that the tobacco market had spoiled 
her Christmas for forty years, she put into her own words the pos- 
sibilities of misfortune we constantly face. Our good fortune is 
reflected by the clang of the coins as they pour by the millions into 
the White Burley region. Department stores are thronged with 
shoppers; loan departments are rushed with clients wishing to 
emerge from beneath a burden; bills of one kind and another are 
receipted. The tobacco market is supplying us with the cash. 


At Brookland stripping went forward throughout December 
with only time out for emergencies and caring for the livestock. 
One by one the tier rails became empty. One by one the barns 
housed only stripped tobacco waiting to be hauled to market. Then 
one, then two barns were bare, and finally just today tarpaulin 
was thrown over the last load tobe sold before Christmas. Clem 
buttoned his coat tighter and climbed into the cab. Everett and 
Horace shoved the doors back and the truck rolled down the broad 
driveway of the barn. Mr. Carter, Mr. Murphy and I followed. 
When we stood outside the barn door, Mr. Carter pulled his hand 
out of his coat pocket. “Have a cigarette?” 
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